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I.— The  Defective  State  of  Economic  to  be,  within  limits,  its  cordial  or  even 
Knowledge  Generally.  enthusiastic  ally.  Radicals  are  accus¬ 

tomed  to  assure  their  hearers  that  the  sym- 
The  moderate  party  in  politics,  by  what-  pathy  of  Conservatism  with  Labor  is  a 
ever  name  it  calls  itself,  presents  at  this  sham.  They  are  wrong  :  and  yet  their 
moment  a  curious  spectacle  of  embarr.ass-  assertion  receives  some  color  from  facts, 
inent,  when  confronted  with  the  claims  The  sympathy  in  question  is  not  an  unreal 
and  opinions  put  forth  in  the  name  of  feeling  ;  but  it  no  doubt  is,  in  proportion 
labor.  It  finds  itself  bewildered  by  a  to  its  reality,  an  inoperative  feeling, 
double  apprehension  of  danger.  If  it  al-  Now  why  should  this  be  so  ?  I  believe 
lows  itself  to  be  led  by  agitators,  it  fears  myself  that  the  answer  is  very  simple, 
the  reproach  of  Socialism.  If  it  turns  a  The  claims  of  Labor  .as  at  present  put 
deaf  ear  to  them,  it  fears  the  loss  of  their  forth  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  rep- 
support.  It  must  also  be  added  that  it  resent  the  laborers,  and  the  ulterior  aims 
fears  in  either  case  the  doing  of  something  and  hopes  which  such  persons  avow  like- 
which  may  aggravate  evils  instead  of  cur-  wise,  comprise  much  with  which  Consei- 
ing  them  ;  or  the  not  doing  of  something  vatism  agrees  ;  but  this  unfortunately  is 
by  which  they  actually  might  be  cured,  associated  with  much  else  which  Conser- 
In  other  words  the  Labor  party  of  to-day  vatism  condemns,  and  refuses  to  entertain 
finds  an  enormous  and  powerful  body  fora  moment:  and  Conservatism  rejects 
practically  arrayed  against  it,  which  ought,  or  suspects  the  former  element  owing  to 
from  a  genuine  identity  of  aims  and  wishes,  its  association  with  the  latter.  It  is  un- 
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able  to  separate  the  one  element  from  the 
other,  to  adopt  the  true  while  absolutely 
rejecting  the  false,  or  to  take  up  a  position 
which  is  intelligible  to  itself,  and — an 
equally  important  thing — which  it  can 
make  intelligible  to  others. 

But  not  only  is  Conservatism  thus  alien¬ 
ated  from  Labor.  Labor  is  alienated  from 
Conservatism  largely  for  the  same  reason. 
The  hostility  roused  by  its  fallacies,  it 
takes  to  be  hostility  to  its  just  and  prac¬ 
ticable  demands,  and  its  legitimate  aspira¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  is  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  propertied  classes,  as  such,  can  never 
meet  it  honestly  on  any  common  ground. 
For  this  state  of  things  there  is  only  one 
remedy.  It  is  increased  knowledge  and 
clearness,  among  Conservatives,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  economic  science  :  and  this  is  a 
remedy  which  ought  surely  to  be  within 
our  reach.  If  we  doubt  this,  let  us  look 
at  the  Labor  party  ;  and  we  shall  be 
shamed  into  believing  it.  That  party, 
whatever  may  be  the  fallacies  cherished 
by  it,  has  made  immense  progress,  even 
daring  the  last  decade,  in  its  grasp  of 
economic  science  ;  and  still  more  in  its 
perception  that  the  social  questions  which 
occupy  it,  must  be,  and  can  be  properly 
dealt  with,  only  by  scientific  methods. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  mental  advance 
has  thus  far  been  as  instrumental  in  lead¬ 
ing  it  wrong,  as  in  leading  it  light ;  but  it 
has  at  all  events  made  it  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  a  common  tribunal  to  which  both 
parties  must  appeal  :  and  even  among 
those  labor  leaders  whose  tempers  are 
most  violent,  and  whose  doctrines  are 
most  incendiary,  a  distinct  sense  is  dis¬ 
cernible  that  their  position  can  only  be 
defended,  and  their  hopes  realized,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  in  accordance  with 
a  mass  of  complicated  facts,  and  can  be 
proved  to  be  so  not  by  invective,  but  by 
reasoning.  Such  being  the  case,  the  duty 
of  Conservatism  is  clear  :  and  the  existing 
situation  is  eminently  favorable  for  the 
performance  of  it.  The  cuirent  econom¬ 
ics  of  the  Labor  paity  must  be  by  the 
Conservative  party  carefully  examined  and 
analyzed,  the  true  part  admitted,  wel¬ 
comed,  and  separated  from  the  false  ;  and 
the  false  part  separated  from  the  true,  its 
falsehood  explained,  and  corresponding 
truths  put  forward  to  take  its  place.  And 
this  must  be  done  not  in  a  spirit  of  anger, 
of  alarm,  or  even  of  contempt — though 
here  and  there  no  doubt  ridicule  may  be 


a  fit  weapon.  It  must  be  done  with  con¬ 
sideration,  with  respect,  and  above  all  that 
intellectual  sympathy  which  by  placing  a 
disputant  in  the  actual  position  of  his  op¬ 
ponents,  alone  enables  him  to  completely 
dislodge  them  from  it.  If  this  is  done 
there  is  every'  reason  to  hope  that  even 
should  the  more  extreme  sections  of  the 
Labor  party  not  be  weaned  from  their  ex¬ 
travagances,  the  position  of  the  rest  will 
be  lapidly  and  greatly  modified  ;  and  we 
shall  witness  the  formation  of  a  large  and 
powerful  body,  which  while  genuinely  rep¬ 
resenting  the  claims  and  aspirations  of 
Labor  will  yet,  by  the  accuracy  and  sober 
sense  of  its  views,  enlist  on  its  side  the 
forces  of  all  sane  Conservatism,  instead  of 
forcing  them  into  an  antagonism  which, 
though  at  present  inevitable,  is  unwilling. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose”  the  duty  of  Conservatism  is 
merely  the  economic  education  of  the  La¬ 
bor  party.  An  equally  necessary  duty  is 
the  economic  education  of  itself.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  when  economic 
questions  have  so  mixed  themselves  with 
political  questions,  as  they  do,  or  are  about 
to  do,  now  ;  and  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  the  general  ignorance  of  eco¬ 
nomics  among  practical  men  has  been — 
I  will  not  say  so  great,  but  at  all  events — 
so  pitiably  apparent.  What  professors 
and  students  may  know,  it  docs  not  con¬ 
cern  us  to  consider.  They  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  imparting  their  knowledge  to 
practical  men  ;  they  have  been  unable  to 
express  themselves  in  a  language  under- 
standed  of  the  people  ;  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  Labor  patty  has  advanced  in  its 
own  education,  shows  how  little  all  other 
parties  have  contrived  to  advance  in  theirs. 
Indeed,  when  in  bodies  like  the  London 
County  Council,  the  wildest  schemes  are 
put  forward  by  the  least  capable  of  the 
Progressives,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
say  where  the  greatest  ignorance^  is  dis¬ 
played — among  those  who  defend  such 
absurdities,  or  those  who  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
pose  them. 

This  ignorance  is  dne  to  more  than  one 
cause.  It  is  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that 
practical  Conservatives,  as  a  body,  are  no 
great  readers  of  standard  economic  trea¬ 
tises  ;  but  also,  and  in  a  far  greater  de¬ 
gree,  to  the  fact  that  these  treatises,  what¬ 
ever  their  merits,  are,  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  things,  altogether  inadequate. 
And  they  are  inadequate  for  three  rea- 
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sons  :  firstly,  because  their  scope  is  too 
limited,  many  of  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ments  involved  in  economic  questions 
being  ignored  in  them  ;  secondly,  because 
the  elements  with  which  they  do  deal  are 
in  some  respects  falsely,  and  in  others,  in¬ 
completely  analyzed  ;  and,  lastly,  because 
the  language  in  which  these  treatises  are 
written,  and  the  form  of  thought  of  which 
that  language  is  the  expression,  are,  for 
present  purposes,  not  sufficiently  alive. 
They  do  not  bring  those  whom  they  influ¬ 
ence  face  to  face  with  facts,  but  show 
them  facts  from  a  distance,  through  a  me¬ 
dium  of  theories  and  of  phrases. 

The  errors  of  the  contemporary  Labor 
party,  and  the  feebleness  of  contemporary 
Conservatism,  are  both  due  to  this  same 
cause.  Where  the  Labor  party  err  most 
seriously  in  their  economics,  they  err  cither 
by  vitalizing  some  error  in  the  economics 
of  Conservatism,  or  by  borrowing  from  it 
some  accepted  phrate,  which,  not  being 
really  living  for  them,  serves  to  hide  from 
themselves  some  error  of  their  own,  and 
inspire  them  with  a  defiant  trust  in  it,  as 
if  it  were  an  undisputed  truth.  Many  of 
the  Labor  leaders  wbo  have  been  giving 
the  public  their  opinions,  either  through 
the  medium  of  the  monthly  Reviews  or  of 
the  Labor  Commission,  show  a  logical 
sense  and  a  regard  for  scientific  methods 
which  must  command  the  respect  of  those 
who  most  disagree  with  them  ;  but  with 
much  that  is  true,  and  more  that  ap¬ 
proaches  truth,  there  are  mixed  in  the  ut¬ 
terance  of  even  the  shrewdest  of  them  a 
number  of  the  wildest  fallacies,  and  these 
invariably  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
most  old-fashioned  and  orthodox  economy. 
It  is  in  these  fallacies  that  the  real  danger 
lies.  They  would  not  only,  if  embodied 
in  legislation,  produce  results  that  are  mis¬ 
chievous,  but  they  alienate  those  who 
would,  under  other  conditions,  have  at 
once  the  will  and  the  power  to  accomplish 
results  that  would  be  beneficial.  And  yet, 
such  is  the  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs 
that  the  Labor  leaders  often  make  their 
fallacies  less  ridiculous  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  truths  are  made  at  many  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Primrose  League. 

If  what  I  have  just  said  seems  vague, 
I  will  sum  it  up  in  a  form  which  will  make 
it,  I  think,  sutficiently  definite. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  creed  of  economic 
Conservatism  is  this — that  the  existing 
structure  of  society  is  capable  of  modifica¬ 


tion  and  adjustment,  and  may  thus  be 
capable  of  improvement  to  an  indefinite 
extent  ;  but  that  it  is  not  capable  of  being 
altered  fundamentally  ;  that  to  alter  it 
fundamentally  would  be  to  destroy  so¬ 
ciety  ;  that  there  may  be  communities  in 
which  no  one  is  rich  or  prosperous  ;  but 
that  whenever  the  majority  is  prosperous 
there  will  be  a  minority  which  is  rich  ; 
and  that  where  the  rights  of  the  latter  are 
disregarded,  those  of  the  former  can  never 
be  secured.  The  rights  of  the  few  arc 
not  greater  than  the  rights  of  the  many, 
nor  are  they  in  themselves  more  impor¬ 
tant  ;  but  at  tbe  present  moment  they  are 
more  important  in  this  way.  Being  the 
rights  which  are  most  attacked,  they  are 
the  lights  which  it  is  most  important  to 
defend,  and  this  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
as  much  as  for  that  of  the  few  themselves. 
The  few  would  be  quite  willing  to  help 
the  many  out  of  the  ditch  ;  but  their  im¬ 
pulse  will  naturally  be  checked  if  the  many 
are  constantly  proclaiming  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  out  they  will  hamstring 
those  that  helped  them.  The  impulse  of 
the  few  will  thus  be  checked,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons — firstly,  the  natural  wish  to  avoid 
their  own  mutilation  ;  secondly,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  if  they  are  rendered  helpless, 
those  they  have  helped  out  will  infallibly 
slip  back  again.  Their  first  business, 
therefore,  at  pfesent,  is  to  defend  their 
own  position,  not  by  violence  toward  those 
who  threaten  to  attack  it,  but  by  making 
it  clear  that  their  position  is  not  a  proper 
object  of  attack.  They  must  make  this 
clear  not  to  themselves  only,  but  to  their 
opponents.  They  must  learn  to  speak  in 
a  language  which  their  opponents  can  un¬ 
derstand  ;  and,  as  I  have  said  already,  if 
they  will  only  do  this  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  that  they  will  meet  with  an 
intelligent  hearing. 

But  economic  science,  as  at  present  con¬ 
ceived  of  and  taught,  I  have  said  already, 
leaves  them  wholly  unprepared  for  such  a 
task  ;  partly  because  the  current  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  science  is  too  narrow,  and 
partly  because  it  is  defective  even  within 
the  limits  which  it  has  assigned  to  itself. 
I  will  explain  my  meaning  by  examples. 
Socialistic  economists  conceive  themselves 
to  have  enlarged  the  science — and  they  no 
doubt  have  done  so — by  adding  a  study 
of  history  to  the  analysis  of  contemporary 
conditions.  But  what  they  have  done  in 
this  way  shows  only  how  much  more  there 
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is  to  do.  Take  Karl  Marx,  for  instance, 
who  as  an  economic  historian  is  respected 
by  numbers  who  ridicule  him  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  theorist.  Karl  Marx  begins  his 
history  with  the  close  of  the  feudal  peri¬ 
od  ;  he  chiefly  concerns  himself  with  the 
history  of  one  country — of  England  ;  and 
he  imagines  that  he  can  account  in  this 
way  for  the  existence  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  rich  as  we  have  them  in  this  mod¬ 
ern  world.  He  seems  quite  unconscious 
of  the  fact — or,  rather,  the  significance  of 
the  fact — that  in  all  civilized  societies  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  a  rich  mi¬ 
nority  has  invariably  made  its  appearance  ; 
that  such  minorities  have  been  constantly 
attacked,  and  not  infrequently  destroyed  ; 
but  that  when  they  have  been  destroyed, 
society  has  been,  for  the  time,  destroyed 
along  with  them  ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  so¬ 
ciety  has  readjusted  itself,  a  similar  body 
has  reappeared.  The  obvious  inference  is 
that  though  history,  as  Karl  Marx  studied 
it,  may  explain  the  particular  form  which 
the  rich  class  has  now  assumed,  the  real 
cause  of  its  existence  is  to  be  sought  in 
something  far  wider  and  deeper — not  in 
any  one  sequence  of  historical  conditions 
or  events,  but  in  the  constitution  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  itself,  of  which  all  historical 
events  are  nothing  more  than  the  manifes¬ 
tations. 

Here,  again,  is  another  instance.  Cur¬ 
rent  economic  science  declares  wealth  (by 
which  is  meant  commodities)  to  be  the 
product  of  three  things — land,  labor,  and 
capital.  In  reality,  it  is  the  product  of 
something  which,  indeed,  includes  these, 
but  which  is  far  more  complex.  It  is  the 
product  of  all  those  social  conditions,  any 
one  of  which  being  absent,  the  amount 
produced  would  be  diminished.  Thus, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  leaders 
and  instructors  of  Labor,  owing  to  whose 
ability  Labor  becomes  more  productive, 
could  be  roused  to  exert  themselves  only 
by  the  prospect  of  being  one  day  idle,  the 
advantage  of  their  exertions  could  be  se¬ 
cured  only  by  a  society  the  constitution 
of  which  made  an  idle  class  possible  ;  and 
in  which  the  possibility  of  such  a  class 
was  made  evident  by  its  existence.  In 
such  a  case  it  would  be  no  figure  of  speech, 
but  a  statement  of  fact,  baldly  and  abso¬ 
lutely  accurate,  to  say  that  this  idle  class 
was  actually  one  of  the  producing  classes  ; 
and  to  credit  it  with  the  production  of 
just  such  an  amount  of  commodities  as 
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would  cease  to  be  produced  were  its  ex¬ 
istence  made  impossible,  and  the  stimulus 
removed  from  those  who  exert  themselves 
in  the  hope  of  entering  it. 

I  will  give  one  instance  more.  One  of 
the  commonest  laments  among  politicians 
of  the  most  opposite  sympathies  is  a  la¬ 
ment  over  the  influx  of  population  from 
the  rural  districts  into  the  towns.  In  our 
own  country,  as  we  all  know,  this  is  com¬ 
monly  accounted  for  by  some  defects  in 
our  land  system.  Now  the  inadequacy  of 
this  explanation  should  be  made  patent  to 
all  by  the  fact  that  the  movement  is  in  no 
way  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  but  is  com¬ 
mon  to  other  countries  where  land  systems 
are  entirely  different ;  and,  indeed,  many 
economists  have  been  careful  to  point  this 
out,  and  to  seek  an  explanation  in  some 
other  economic  cause.  But  the  truth  is 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  a  cause  which  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  lying  outside  the  domain 
of  economics  altogether  ;  and  that  is  the 
development  of  what  goes  by  the  name  of 
education,  in  which  must  be  included  the 
effect  on  the  mind  and  imagination  of 
rapid  travelling,  both  as  a  spectacle  and  a 
possibility.  What  is  taking  place,  in  fact, 
among  the  poorer  rural  classes  is  analogous 
to  what  is  taking  place  among  their  social 
superiors.  The  rich,  as  we  all  know,  are 
tempted  to  leave  their  country  houses  for 
London,  or  other  places  where  friends  or 
novelties  are  to  be  encountered.  Some  of 
them  do  this  with  a  view  to  saving  money  ; 
but  the  richest  are  just  as  restless  as  those 
who  have  most  need  to  economize  ;  and 
the  main  cause  of  their  restlessness  is  not 
agricultural  depression.  It  is  not  any 
want  of  money  ;  but  a  craving  for  a  more 
varied  life.  And  just  so  is  it  with  those 
below  them.  The  ploughboy  does  not 
come  to  London  because  he  has  a  griev¬ 
ance  against  his  squire.  He  comes  to 
London  because  he  craves  for  streets,  and 
gas-lamps ;  and  because  he  fancies,  as 
vividly  as  his  squire  does,  that  among 
them  he  may  find  happiness — and  he  does 
not  fancy  it  more  vainly.  In  other  w'ords, 
influx  of  population  into  the  towns  is  a 
mental  movement,  quite  as  much  as  an 
economic  movement,  and  can  never  be  un¬ 
derstood  till  that  fact  is  fully  recognized. 
In  saying  this,  I  am  using  the  word  eco¬ 
nomic  in  its  old  and  narrow  sense.  My 
contention  is  that  it  must  be  used  in  a 
sense  far  wider  ;  and  that  the  mind  and 
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the  tastes,  and  the  imagination  of  man, 
which  are  all  factors  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  must  be  all  include 
ed  in  the  subject-matter  of  economic  sci¬ 
ence  before  that  science  can  explain  the 
phenomena  with  which  it  is  confronted. 

These,  however,  are  wide  questions ; 
and  I  can,  in  this  place,  do  no  more  than 
allude  to  them.  But  1  have  said  that  the 
inadequacy  of  our  current  economic  sci¬ 
ence  was  due  not  only^to  its  scope  being 
too  narrow,  but  to  its  imperfect  treatment 
of  the  subjects  with  which  it  has  been 
most  constantly  occupied  ;  and  my  pres¬ 
ent  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  certain 
of  these. 

II. — The  Division  of  Parties  Caused 
BY  Defective  Knowledge. 

The  imperfections  of  a  science  appear 
most  plainly,  when  it  is  found  manifestly 
unable  to  prevent  or  refute  fallacies,  or  to 
explain  the  nature  of  difficulties,  which 
press  for  practical  solution.  The  problem 
of  the  unemployed,  and  the  demand  for 
an  eight-hours  working  day,  form,  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  discussed  and 
bandied,  the  most  startling  evidence  ever 
yet  put  forward  of  the  practical  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  the  contemporary  science  of  eco¬ 
nomics  ;  and  I  shall  conhne  myself  to  the 
imperfections  which  it  specially  brings  to 
light. 

Let  me  first,  then,  putting  aside  all  mi¬ 
nor  differences  of  opinion,  state  the  gen¬ 
eral  view  with  regard  to  these  two  sub¬ 
jects,  held  by  the  leaders  of  the  Labor 
party,  and  urged  by  them  on  the  rest  of 
the  community.  They  urge — and  here 
the  rest  of  the  community  is  w’ith  them — 
that  the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  able 
and  willing  to  work,  and  yet  starving  be¬ 
cause  they  have  nothing  to  work  at,  is  not 
only  a  scandal  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  philanthropist,  but  a  danger  or  con¬ 
stant  trouble  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  statesman.  Such  being  the  case,  their 
contention  is  that  work  must  be  provided 
for  these  men  by  the  State  ;  and  the  State 
must  provide  it  in  one,  or  more  probably 
in  both,  of  two  ways — a  direct  way,  and 
an  indirect  way.  The  direct  way  is  to 
make,  or  allow  public  bodies  to  make, 
work  for  them — the  work  to  be  paid  for 
by  new  rates  or  taxes.  The  indirect  way 
is  to  limit  the  hours  of  work  ;  so  that,  the 
aggregate  product  required  still  remaining 
unchanged,  more  men  will  be  required  to 


produce  it,  and  the  labor  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  come  into  demand  accordingly. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work 
is  called  for.  Iis  object  is  not  only  to 
secure  work  for  those  who  have  not  got 
it,  but  also  to  improve  the  condition  of 
those  who  have.  In  other  words,  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Labor  party  are  these — to 
make  the  community,  either  by  the 
agency  of  the  Government  or  otherwise, 
find  for  every  one,  not  in  ordinary  em¬ 
ployment,  employment  by  which  he  can 
keep  himself  in  some  minimum  of  decent 
comfort ;  and  to  secure  for  the  masses 
employed  in  the  ordinary  way,  an  increase 
of  leisure,  without  a  reduction  of  wages  ; 
so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  average  con¬ 
dition  of  the  workers  in  general  shall  be 
raised  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  least 
fortunate  of  them  need  never  be  in  danger 
of  destitution. 

Now  these  objects — let  me  repeat  it — 
are  objects  with  which  Conservatism  not 
only  has  no  quarrel,  but  which,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  practicable,  it  is  its  instinct 
and  interest  to  promote  ;  and  the  one 
thing  which  interferes  with  its  doing  so, 
is  not  want  of  sympathy  with  the  objects 
of  the  Labor  party,  but  a  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  proposed  methods.  In  the 
minds  of  most  Conservatives  this  want  of 
confidence  is  vague.  They  cannot  specify 
the  grounds  for  it  ;  and  therefore  cannot 
help  to  remove  them.  What  I  am  anx¬ 
ious  to  do  is  to  turn  their  vagueness  into 
precision  ;  and  to  explain  precisely  what 
these  grounds  are. 

The  first,  and,  with  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  timid  people,  the  principal  ground, 
is  not  any  definite  demand  put  forward  by 
the  Labor  leaders,  but  the  temper  in  which 
their  demands  are  made.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Conseivative  classes  feel 
that  the  Labor  leaders  are  approaching 
them  with  hostility,  as  people  who  would 
attend  to  the  claims  of  Labor  only  under 
compulsion,  and  who,  in  some  way,  were 
the  cause  of  its  sufferings,  or  even  profited 
by  them,  or  were,  at  all  events,  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  their  continuance.  The  people  thus 
approached  feel  that  they  are  being  treat¬ 
ed  unjustly  ;  and  what  is  wanted  is  a  clear 
and  popular  proof,  which  all  classes  can 
grasp,  that  such  treatment  is  the  result  of 
a  great  and  fundamental  misconception. 

The  prominence  now  given  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  unemployed  makes  such  a 
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popular  proof  exceptionally  easy.  Let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  the  explanation 
which  at  present  passes  muster  not  only 
with  agitators,  but  with  many  conscien¬ 
tious  thinkers  as  to  the  origin  of  wealth, 
and  the  existence  of  a  wealthy  class.  All 
wealth,  it  is  said,  is  produced  by  labor  ; 
and  the  wealth  of  the  wealthy  consists  of 
the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  what  the  laborers 
produce  in  excess  of  the  necessaries  of 
their  existence.  As  to  the  adequacy  of  this 
explanation  I  shall  speak  on  a  future  oc¬ 
casion  ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  emphasizes 
one  indisputable  truth — namely,  that  every 
capitalist  or  employer  who  carries  on  any 
enterprise  at  a  profit,  or,  in  other  words, 
who  permanently  carries  on  any  enterprise 
at  all,  derives  a  certain  profit  from  every 
laborer  he  employs  ;  so  that  the  conditions 
of  employment  being  whatever  they  may 
be,  every  fresh  laborer  he  employs  means 
some  addition  to  his  income,  and  every 
laborer  he  is  obliged  to  discharge  means  a 
diminution  of  it.  Now,  every  agitator  is 
fond  of  declaring  that  employers  and  capi¬ 
talists  are  animated  by  an  insatiable  greed  : 
and  that  their  sole  desire  is  to  increase 
their  incomes.  And  in  a  certain  sense 
this  is  true.  But  what  does  it  prove  ?  It 
proves  one  thing  at  all  events — that  the 
presence  in  a  community  of  a  body  of  un¬ 
employed  men  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  employers  or  capitalists.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  sign  of  a  state  of  things 
which  employers  and  capitalists,  from 
even  the  most  selfish  motives,  would  avert, 
and  which  the  greater  their  gieed,  the 
more  eagerly  they  would  desire  to  remedy. 
Socialists  often  quote  the  saying  of  an  old 
English  writer,  “  The  labor  of  the  poor  is 
the  gold-mine  of  the  rich.”  Is  it  likely 
that  the  rich,  if  they  could  help  it,  would 
leave  the  gold-mines  idle  ?  Obviously, 
therefore,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  capi¬ 
talists  are  as  much  interested  as  any  class 
in  the  community  in  finding  employment 
for  the  unemployed,  and  are  the  natural 
allies,  not  the  enemies,  of  all  who  wish  to 
find  it. 

Were  this  fact  more  generally  realized, 
it  would  go  a  considerable  way  toward 
allaying  the  cruder  kind  of  distrust  with 
which  the  rich  are  regarded  by  the  Labor 
party.  It  would  show  that,  at  all  events 
within  certain  limits,  the  interests  of  the 
two  classes  are  identical.  This,  however, 
would  be  a  first  step  only  toward  a  right 
understanding  betw-een  them.  The  more 
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important  questions  at  issue  would  still  re¬ 
main  to  be  settled.  For  it  is  probable 
that  theoretically  the  more  instructed  of 
the  Labor  leaders  assent  already  to  the 
fact  that  has  just  been  stated.  They  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  capitalists  could  not  employ 
the  unemployed  at  a  profit  ;  and  that  they 
would  so  employ  them  if  they  could. 
Their  contention,  therefore,  is  narrowed 
down  to  this — that  the  capitalists  should 
be  compelled  to  ernploy  these  men  with¬ 
out  profit,  either  by  paying  them  for  un- 
remunerative  work,  or  else  by  paying  them 
to  assist  in  work  which  is  indeed  remuner¬ 
ative,  but  which  those  employed  already 
are  fully  capable  of  performing.  These 
two  methods  must  be  considered  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  latter,  as  commonly  advo¬ 
cated,  takes  the  form  of  an  Eight-hours 
Bill.  The  former,  perhaps,  will  be  hardly 
recognized  from  the  description,  as  being 
the  method  about  which,  at  this  moment, 
we  hear  so  much — of  municipal  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  unemployed,  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  new  rates.  But  the  description 
just  given  is  accurate  ;  for  whoever  nray 
decide  what  the  employment  is  to  be,  it 
is  the  capitalist,  or  the  well-to-do  classes 
generally,  who  are  to  pay  for  it.  Let  us 
consider  this  method  first,  and  see  exactly 
what  it  means. 

III. — The  Municipal  Employment  of 
THE  Unemployed. 

To  see  what  it  means  we  must  first  re¬ 
alize  the  distinction  between  the  kind  of 
work  which  the  capitalist  naturally  gives 
to  his  employes,  and  the  kind  which  it  is 
proposed  that  the  municipalities  should 
give  to  the  unemployed  ;  for  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  a  very  important  one.  Suppose 
that  the  island  of  Atlantis  were  suddenly 
to  re-emerge  from  the  waves,  and  with  it 
an  opulent  society,  which  would  eat  no 
corn  but  British,  and  had  a  limitless  pow¬ 
er  of  consuming  British  manufactures. 
For  a  time,  at  all  events,  not  only  profits, 
but  wages,  would  go  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds  ;  the  difficulty  would  be  not  to 
find  work,  but  workers.  The  problem  of 
the  unemployed  would  for  the  time  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  employers,  without 
compulsion,  would  be  eager  to  employ 
every  one.  And  why  ?  Because  every 
one  could  be  employed  to  produce  com¬ 
modities  for  which  there  was  a  spontane¬ 
ous  demand.  The  unemployed  make  their 
appearance  only  when  the  demand  falls 
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off  either  absolutely,  or  relatively  to  the 
number  of  workers  ;  and  the  unemployed 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  persons 
who,  if  employed  at  all,  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  only  to  produce  commodities  for 
which  there  was  no  demand,  or  else  a  de¬ 
mand  so  small  that  their  exchange  value 
would  barely  provide  subsistence  for  the 
workers  engaged  in  their  production. 
Here,  then,  is  the  difference  between 
workers  employed  naturally,  and  workers 
employed  merely  that  they  should  not 
want  employment.  The  former  produce 
wealth,  and  the  latter  do  not. 

Let  me  make  this  point  quite  clear. 
Wealth  begins  only  when  the  community 
begins  to  produce  more  than  is  required 
for  its  mere  bodily  sustenance.  Of  this 
surplus,  as  matters  now  stand,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  goes  to  those  who  direct  the  workers, 
or  own  the  instruments  of  work  ;  but  such 
a  distribution  of  the  product  does  not  af¬ 
fect  in  any  way  the  question  we  are  now 
dealing  with.  For  the  problem  forced  on 
us  by  the  existence  of  the  unemployed  is 
not  how  to  provide  them  with  luxuries, 
but  how  to  provide  them  with  necessaries 
— with  what  Mr.  Keir  llardie  calls  “  a 
minimum  of  humane  living.”  Now  the 
most  selfish  rich  man  imaginable,  however 
he  spends  his  money,  is  distributing  that 
minimum  whether  he  will  or  no.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  instance,  he  spends  a  thousand 
pounds  on  a  carpet.  This  means  that 
probably  some  twenty  men  have  been 
working  for  a  year  to  provide  him  with  a 
superfluity,  instead,  we  will  say,  of  en¬ 
larging  their  own  houses.  But  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  are  distributed  among  them 
nevertheless.  And  however  the  rich  man 
spends  his  money,  whether  productively 
or  unproductively,  the  same  thing  must 
happen.  He  ceases  to  be  a  distributor  of 
necessaries  only  when  he  lets  his  capital 
lie  idle,  and,  instead  of  spending  his  in¬ 
come,  adds  it  to  the  imprisoned  hoard. 
To  say  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  old  and  foolish  fallacy  that  lavish  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  rich  must  necessarily  be 
beneficial  to  the  poor  ;  for  extravagant 
luxury  may  mean,  and  constantly  has 
meant,  the  ovei'-work  of  the  poor,  and  the 
bad  pay  of  the  poor.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  it  does 
not  mean,  and  that  is  the  idleness  of  the 
poor.  From  an  economic  point  of  view 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be¬ 
tween  over-work  or  badly  paid  work  and 


no  work.  The  amount  of  suffering  which 
they  produce  may  be  identical,  but  they 
are  distinct  maladies,  and  due  to  distinct 
— indeed  to  almost  opposite — causes. 
The  over-worked  and  under-paid  man  says 
to  the  rich,  “You  get  loo  much  out  of. 
me,  and  give  me  too  little.”  The  unem¬ 
ployed  man  says,  “You  give  me  noth¬ 
ing  but  he  is  also  compelled  to  add, 
“  You  get  nothing  out  of  me.”  Were 
there  anything  to  be  got  out  of  him  he 
would  be  employed.  The  fact  of  his  not 
being  employed  means  a  very  different 
thing.  It  means  that  the  exchange  value 
of  anything  he  might  be  put  to  make 
would  not  exceed,  at  the  utmost,  that  of 
the  bare  necessaries  requisite  for  keeping 
him  alive,  and  would  most  probably  fall 
short  of  it.  But  this  is  precisely  what 
docs  not  hold  good  of  those  employed  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Such  men  produce  ex¬ 
change  values  not  only  equal  to,  but  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  cost  of  their  subsistence  ;  and 
this  surplus,  no  matter  how  appropriated, 
is,  as  I  said  just  now,  wealth,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  civilization  ;  and  nothing  else  is. 
Were  employers  obliged  to  emplov  all  the 
workers  on  the  same  terms  as  those  on 
which  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to 
employ  the  unemployed,  all  wealth  and 
all  civilization  would  vanish  ;  and  the  ut¬ 
most  that  then  the  whole  community  could 
do  would  be. to  keep  body  and  soul  to¬ 
gether  in  a  state  of  barbarous  squalor. 
The  unemployed,  then,  are  men  who,  un¬ 
der  a  given  set  of  circumstances,  cannot 
be  employed  by  capitalists  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  wealth,  and  who,  if  they  are  to  be 
supported  at  all,  must  consequently  be 
supported  at  the  expense  of  it. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  of  labor  only  as 
employed  by  the  private  capitalist.  Let 
us  next  consider  how  the  situation  would 
be  altered  if  the  State  or  the  municipality 
stepped  in  and  dealt  with  the  unemployed 
instead  of  him.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  one 
sense,  the  private  capitalist  would  be  the 
employer  still  ;  for  the  money  which  it  is 
proposed  that  the  State  or  municipality 
should  raise  must  come  out  of  his  pockets, 
and  the  public  body  that  extracts  it  would 
be  nothing  more  than  the  manager.  But 
would  the  character  of  the  expenditure  be 
altered  by  this  change  in  management  ? 
It  would  be  fundamentally  altered  only  if 
the  public  bodies  were  able  to  do  what 
the  private  capitalist,  ex  hypothesi,  is  not 
able,  namely,  to  find  work  for  the  unem- 
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ployed  which  would  result  in  a  profit — in 
a  value  in  excess  of  the  current  rate  of 
wages,  like  the  work  of  those  employed  in 
the  ordinary  way.  But  the  public  bodies, 
in  order  to  do  this,  would  have  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  kind  of  commercial  genius  far 
beyond  that  possessed  by  the  keenest  of 
ordinary  employers  ;  and  there  is  no  sign 
that  any  such  genius  is  expected  in  them. 
Were  they  always  able  at  need  to  start 
fresh  remunerative  enterprises,  then,  of 
course,  the  whole  problem  w’ould  be 
solved  ;  and  they  would  get  what  money 
they  wanted,  not  as  rates,  but  as  an  in¬ 
vestment.  But  the  kind  of  work  which 
it  is  proposed  they  should  undertake  is 
not  put  forward  as  remunerative.  Let  ns 
consider  what  it  is.  It  is  of  two  kinds. 
One  is  the  production  of  things  which  are 
required  and  supplied  already,  but  are  at 
present  supplied  by  private  enterprise, 
such  as  the  clothing  of  officials  or  the 
maintenance  of  public  buildings.  The 
other  is  the  production  of  new  things, 
which  though,  if  produced,  they  might  be 
for  the  public  benefit,  nobody  has  hitherto 
ever  thought  of  asking  for.  A  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  kind  of  proposed  production 
is  one  which  has  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
John  Burns — the  building,  by  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  of  an  Hotel  de  Yille  for  London, 
the  cost  of  which,  he  estimates,  would  be 
about  a  million  pounds.  Both  these  kinds 
of  municipal  work  would,  it  is  contended, 
do  much  toward  extinguishing  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  unemployed  class.  Let  us  see 
how  far  this  would  be  the  case  really. 
We  must  deal  with  them  separately,  for 
they  stand  on  separate  footings. 

With  regard,  then,  to  work  of  the  first 
kind,  namely,  the  production  by  munici¬ 
palities  of  things  which  they  require  al¬ 
ready,  but  at  present  procure  elsewhere, 
we  may  say  at  once  that  this  is  a  remedy 
altogether  illusory.  It  might  seem  to  cure 
the  evil  in  question,  but  it  really  would 
only  shift  it.  It  might  find  employment 
for  individual  unemployed  persons,  but  it 
would  be  doing  so  by  reducing  others  to 
the  same  position.  It  would  not  abolish 
the  suffering.  It  would  merely  change 
the  sufferers.  A  municipality  at  present 
buys  a  certain  amount  of  clothing,  and 
this  means  the  employment  of  a  certain 
amount  of  labor.  If,  instead  of  buying 
it,  it  sets  the  unemployed  to  manufacture 
it,  by  employing  these  men  it  is  ceasing 
to  employ  others.  What  it  gives  with  the 
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right  hand  it  takes  away  with  the  left. 
Those  who  advocate  such  municipal  em¬ 
ployment  imagine  that,  at  all  events,  the 
employment  given  would  be  more  con¬ 
stant  than  that  given  by  ordinary  employ¬ 
ers  ;  but  here  again  is  a  fallacy.  If  a 
hundred  suits  of  clothing  are  required  an- 
nually,  a  certain  number  of  men  ate  em¬ 
ployed  already  to  produce  them — let  us 
say  four  men,  working  the  whole  year 
round.  But  if  the  municipality  employ 
four  new  men  instead  of  these,  and  the 
original  four  become  consequently  unem¬ 
ployed,  the  municipality  will  be  bound  to 
find  employment  for  these  also,  which  it 
can  only  do  by  employing  each  group  for 
six  months  only  ;  or  by  paying  for  the 
coats  double  their  market  price  ;  or  else 
by  paying  for  the  production  of  twice  as 
many  coats  as  are  required.  This  last  al¬ 
ternative  is  what  would  be  really,  and 
necessarily,  the  outcome  of  a  municipal¬ 
ity’s  engaging  to  find  employment  for  men 
for  whom  none  could  be  found  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way  of  business.  They  would  be 
employed  to  produce  goods  for  which 
there  was  naturally  no  demand.  An  arti¬ 
ficial  demand  would  be  created  by  the 
municipality  itself.  Its  officials  would  be 
provided  with  a  supeifiiious  change  of 
raiment.  But  in  this  case  the  remedy 
would  lose  its  supposed  character,  and  the 
constancy  of  employment  would  be  due, 
not  to  the  fact  of  the  municipality  pro¬ 
ducing  for  itself  what  at  .present  it  buys 
from  others,  but  to  the  fact  of  its  being 
willing  to  produce  for  itself  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  buys. 

In  that  case  the  work  changes  its  char¬ 
acter,  and  becomes  indistinguishable  from 
work  of  the  second  kind  I  have  mentioned 
— such  as  supplying  London  with  some 
huge  public  building,  the  want  of  which 
has  never  been  felt  hitherto.  That  is  Mr. 
Burns’s  proposal.  It  would  be  easy  to 
add  others.  Any  number  of  halls  might 
be  built  for  public  meetings,  or  arcades 
where  the  public  might  take  exercise  in 
wet  weather.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
things  which  might  be  built,  and  which, 
if  built,  might  have  a  certain  utility,  but 
for  which  nobody  asks,  and  nobody  really 
wants.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
private  employer  the  labor  employed  on 
such  buildings  would  be  thrown  away. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  such 
buildings  would  be  superfluities — things 
which,  in  familiar  phrase,  it  does  not 
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want  much.”  They  would  be  like  a  pic¬ 
ture  a  man  buys  from  a  poor  artist  out  of 
benevolence.  They  would  be  a  new  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  old  doctrine  that  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  rich  is  a  remedy  for  the 
want  of  the  poor  ;  only  here  the  extrava¬ 
gance  is  not  private  but  public.  There 
is  very  little  difference  between  the  two 
cases.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  public,  which  include 
the  poor,  are  spending  money  on  them¬ 
selves,  and  that,  therefore,  all  benefit  by 
it.  But  the  class  with  whose  misfortunes 
we  are  at  present  dealing,  though  they 
might  benefit  by  producing  these  super¬ 
fluities,  would  not  benefit  by  them  when 
produced.  If  the  London  County  Coun¬ 
cil  were  to  pave  Piccadilly  with  marble,  it 
might  distribute  good  wages  among  men 
who  would  otherwise  be  starving,  but 
when  the  work  was  done  the  evil  would 
be  just  what  it  was  before.  Men  can 
starve  on  marble  pavements,  or  on  the 
steps  of  Hotels  de  Ville,  just  as  easily  as 
they  can  on  a  mound  of  refuse  ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  question  is  concerned  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  unemployed  with  subsistence  by 
means  of  work,  to  the  unemployed  them¬ 
selves  it  would  make  very  little  difference 
whether  a  million  pounds  were  spent  in 
building  an  Hotel  de  Ville  or  whether  the 
London  County  Council  spent  it  on  turtle 
soup. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the 
question.  Public  luxury  may  tend  to  re¬ 
lieve  poverty  no  more  than  private  luxury. 
But  private  luxury,  within  certain  limits, 
does  tend  to  relieve  it,  and  so  would  pub¬ 
lic  luxury.  The  great  point  to  be  clear 
about  is  what  these  limits  are.  Suppose 
that  the  riches  of  the  rich  class  were  in¬ 
exhaustible — were  constantly  being  show¬ 
ered  on  them  from  another  planet.  In 
that  case  the  larger  their  demand  for  the 
luxuries  with  which  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  could  supply  them,  the  keener 
would  be  the  demand  for  labor  ;  and  with 
every  desire  for  some  new  means  of  self- 
indulgence  labor  would  rise  in  price.  But 
the  riches  of  the  rich  being  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity,  the  increase  of  luxury  may  mean  one 
or  other,  or  both,  of  two  very  different 
things.  It  may  mean  first,  that  the  rich 
have  been  able  to  lower  the  price  of  la¬ 
bor,  either  by  forcing  the  laborer  to  work 
longer  than  he  has  done  hitherto,  or  to 
give  the  same  amount  of  work  while  ac¬ 
cepting  reduced  wages ;  and  this  would 


mean  the  misery,  not  the  benefit  of  the 
laborer  :  or,  it  may  mean  something  as 
bad,  which  we  will  consider  presently. 

We  will  deal  with  this  case  first.  In 
this  case  the  increase  of  luxury  fails  to 
benefit  the  laborer  only  because  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  increase  bis  toil  and  reduce  his 
wages.  But  if  every  laborer  could  com¬ 
mand  a  certain  sufficient  wage  as  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  could  not,  without  further  pay. 
ment,  be  forced  to  do  increased  work, 
then,  so  far  as  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
concerned,  an  increase  of  luxury  would 
mean  a  stimulation  of  the  distribution  of 
these — a  distribution,  as  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
says,  of  the  means  “  of  humane  living.” 
So  far  as  this  result  is  concerned,  it  would 
matter  nothing  whether  the  luxury  were 
private  or  public — whether  it  took  the 
shape  of  aldermen  bursting  with  turtle,  or 
the  sky-line  of  some  street  being  broken  by 
the  turrets  of  an  Hotel  de  Ville.  Of  course, 
the  aldermen’s  dinners  would,  in  them, 
selves,  be  no  advantage  to  the  laborer  ; 
but,  for  him,  an  Hotel  de  Ville  would 
only  be  preferable  in  comparison  to  them 
on  account  of  the  very  faint  and  very 
problematical  pleasure  he  might  derive 
from  glancing  at  its  outlines,  or  some  mo¬ 
mentary  and  almost  imperceptible  con¬ 
venience  it  might  afford  him  when  he 
wished,  on  rare  occasions,  to  consult  the 
municipal  authorities.  But  so  long  as  the 
expenditure  on  the  dinners  or  the  building 
lasted,  without  doubt  he  would  be  bene¬ 
fited,  and  his  specific  misfortune,  a.s  an 
unemployed  person,  would  be  altogether 
remedied.  Farther,  if,  when  men  were 
out  of  employment,  work  could  always  be 
found  for  them  in  the  construction  of  new 
public  superfluities,  such  employment  of 
labor  by  public  bodies  would  be  a  com¬ 
plete  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed. 

It  remains,  however,  to  consider  what 
would  be  involved  in  this.  I  have  said 
already  that  luxurious  expenditure  may 
mean  another  injury  to  the  community, 
besides  the  oppression  of  labor.  The 
money  that  is  to  pay  for  it  must  come 
from  somewhere.  Where  must  it  come 
from  ?  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  it 
must  come  out  of  the  riches  of  the  rich. 
But  that  is  only  half  the  answer.  The 
riches  of  the  rich  at  any  given  moment 
are  divisible  into  two  portions — their  capi¬ 
tal  and  their  incomes  ;  and  their  incomes 
are  again,  in  many  cases,  divisible  into  the 
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portion  they  spend  and  the  portion  which, 
instead  of  spending,  they  add  to  their 
capital.  Now  from  which  of  these  por- 
tiors  will  the  money  come  which  the  mu¬ 
nicipalities  are  to  extract,  in  the  shape  of 
rates,  for  the  employment  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  ?  If  it  comes  from  the  portion 
which,  at  any  given  time,  the  rich  are 
voluntarily  spending,  it  cannot  possibly 
have  the  effect  required  ;  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son.  If  reasonable  hours  of  work  and 
reasonable  wages  prevail,  whatever  sum  a 
rich  man  may  be  spending,  no  matter  how 
selfishly,  he  is  distributing  the  means  of 
“  humane  subsistence'*  to  as  large  a  num¬ 
ber  of  laborers  as  the  sum  in  question  will 
allow  him  to  ;  and  if  out  of  this  sum  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  £500  to  the  rates,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  paid  in  employing  the  un¬ 
employed,  he  of  necessity  ceases  to  give 
employment  to  a  certain  number  of  labor¬ 
ers  whom  he  has  himself  been  employing 
hitherto,  and  the  number  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  will  thus  remain  unaltered.  If  a 
man  spends,  as  income,  £5,000  a  year, 
and  if  wages  are  £50,  he  is  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  hundred  laborers  annually  ;  nor 
can  the  same  sum,  unless  the  wages  are 
docked,  possibly  give  employment  to 
more. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  answered  that  this 
is  true  of  the  £5,000  if  spent  unproduc- 
tively,  but  that  it  would  cease  to  be  true 
of  any  part  of  it  which  the  municipality 
or  the  individual  elected  to  spend  produc¬ 
tively.  It  will  be  said  that  in  paying  in 
rates  £500,  a  man  is  practically  making 
ten  men  produce  food  for  ten  other  men, 
instead  of  making  carpets  or  gilded  chairs 
for  himself  ;  and  that  these  ten  other  men 
might  be  employed  on  Mr.  Burns’s  Hotel 
de  Ville.  But  this  is  the  very  result  that 
in  bad  times  cannot  be  brought  about  ; 
and  times  are  bad  because  people  do  not 
know  how  to  bring  it  about.  The  first 
clement  of  subsistence  is  food.  An  enor¬ 
mous  propoition  of  the  food  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  this  country  is  produced  abroad, 
because  this  country  cannot  produce 
enough  for  them  ;  and  we  are  able  to  im¬ 
port  it  from  abroad,  because  we  manufac¬ 
ture  etjuivalents.  But  the  amount  of 
equivalents  we  can  produce  is  limited  not 
only  by  the  number  of  the  actual  commod¬ 
ities  we  can  fashion,  but  by  the  number 
of  such  commodities  that  other  nations 
want.  When  these  commodities  exceed 
that  number  they  cease  to  be  equivalents 


for  food  ;  the  number  of  men  who  can  be 
fed  by  their  manufacture  is  diminished, 
and  the  number  employed  in  it  is  conse¬ 
quently  diminished  also.  Putting  those 
aside  who  either  cannot  work  or  who  will 
not,  men  are  unemployed  for  one  or  other 
of  two  reasons  :  either  that  under  existing 
circumstances,  and  in  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge,  nobody  can  tell  how  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  so  as  to  produce  necessaries  ; 
or  that  people  of  means  do  not  wish  to 
employ  them  in  producing  superfluities, 
but  would  rather  save  their  money  for 
employment  at  some  future  time.  If, 
then,  the  municipalities  are  to  find  em¬ 
ployment  for  those  who  cannot  find  em¬ 
ployment  naturally,  which  simply  means 
that  they  are  to  force  the  rich  to  employ 
them,  the  money  that  their  employment 
will  cost  can  be  extracted  from  one  source 
only — namely,  money  which  one  set  of 
men  are  unable  to  employ  in  producing 
salable  commodities,  or  which  another 
set  of  men  do  not  wish  to  employ  in  the 
production  of  enjoyable  commodities — in 
other  words,  money  which  in  cither  case 
would  be  not  spent  but  saved. 

If,  therefore,  employment  which  is  to 
bo  paid  for  out  of  a  new  rate  is  really  to 
have  the  elfect  anticipated  and  desired  by 
its  advocates — namely,  the  diminution  of 
the  number  of  the  unemployed,  not  merely 
a  change  of  the  individuals — if,  without 
taking  iPood  out  of  one  set  of  mouths,  it 
is  to  put  food  into  another,  the  rate  which 
is  to  provide  this  employment  must  come 
not  from  the  riches  which  the  rich  are  at 
present  spending  on  themselves,  but  the 
riches  which  at  present  they  are  not  spend¬ 
ing  at  all.  It  must  be  a  tax  not  on  their 
luxuries,  but  on  their  savings. 

I  am  not  saying  that,  within  limits,  such 
a  tax  might  not  be  quite  justifiable.  It 
would  certainly  for  the  moment  do  one 
thing  at  least  that  is  claimed  for  it.  It 
would  give  subsistence  to  those  who  have 
not  got  it,  without  taking  it  from  those 
who  have.  But  while  recognizing  that  it 
would  do  this  good,  it  is  essential  to  real¬ 
ize  the  cost  at  which  the  good  is  done. 
It  is  done  by  consuming  wealth  in  an  un¬ 
productive  way  to-day,  which,  if  not  so 
consumed,  would  be  employed  in  a  pro¬ 
ductive  way  to-morrow  ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  important  to  realize,  it  is  consuming 
wealth  in  this  unproductive  way,  at  the 
precise  period  when  there  is  least  to  con¬ 
sume.  The  plan,  therefore,  for  taxing 
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national  savings,  so  that  municipalities 
may  employ  the  unemployed  on  such 
things  as  new  public  structures,  is  to  be 
justified  only  as  a  temporary  palliative, 
used  in  expectation  that  the  men  employed 
thus  will  by-and-by  be  absorbed  into  the 
arinv  of  productive  workers.  If  there  is 
no  chance  of  this,  to  maintain  them  in 
this  country  would  be  to  perpetuate  the 
wound  ;  and  the  only  true  remedy  would 
be  to  transfer  them  to  some  other  terri¬ 
tory,  where  their  work  might  be  self-sup¬ 
porting.  This  can  be  clearly  seen  by  con¬ 
sidering  another  remedy,  which  we  can  all 
easily  imagine,  and  which,  could  we  only 
provide  it,  would,  it  is  self-evident,  cure 
the  evil  at  once.  Suppose  some  genius 
discovered  a  new  manure,  made  out  of  the 
refuse  of  English  manufactures,  which  if 
applied  to  English  soil  would  quadruple 
its  present  yield,  then  the  manufacture  or 
application  of  this  manure  would  at  once 
afford  the  unemployed  employment  in  a 
natural  way.  Their  labor  would  be  com¬ 
peted  for.  They  would  assist  in  creating 
the  food  on  which  they  subsisted.  But 
no  such  manure  is  forthcoming,  nor  any 
remedy  analogous  to  it ;  and  any  remedy 
applied  at  home,  which  differs  from  this 
essentially,  must  differ  from  it  in  being 
no  true  cure,  but  only  a  palliative,  which 
is  in  its  very  nature  temporary.  The  only 
true  cure  in  that  case  is  emigration.  If, 
however,  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  un¬ 
employed  will  by-and-by  be  provided  with 
employment  in  the  natural  way,  then  the 
construction  of  Mr.  Burns’s  Hotel  de 
Ville,  or  similar  works,  would  be  not  only 
a  means  of  doing  a  moral  justice  to  the 
unemployed,  but  would  be  also  indirectly 
doing  good  .to  the  community.  All  wo 
have  to  remember  is,  that  it  is  doing  good 
at  a  heavy  expense,  and  that  the  expense 
is  incurred  at  a  time  when  the  wealth 
which  is  to  defray  it  is  diminishing  ;  and 
that  our  Hotel  de  Ville  would  be  a  monu¬ 
ment  not  only  of  our  justice  and  our  pru¬ 
dence,  but  also  at  the  same  time  of  our 
comparative  poverty. 

IV. — The  Unemployed  and  Limitation 
OF  THE  Hours  of  Labor. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  question  of  lim¬ 
iting  the  hours  of  labor,  which,  as  I  have 
observed,  is  advocated  on  two  grounds  : 
firstly,  the  advantages  which  it  would 
bring  to  the  laborers  generally  ;  secondly, 
the  solution  it  would  afford  of  the  prob¬ 


lem  of  the  unemployed.  Our  present 
concern  is  with  the  problem  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed. 

That  the  hours  of  labor  should  either 
by  law  or  by  custom  have  some  limitation 
imposed  on  them,  can  be  questioned  by 
nobody — at  all  events  in  this  country  ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  by  custom,  law 
or  combination  among  the  laborers,  some 
minimum  daily  wage  should  be  ensured 
generally.  Not  even  the  moat  callous  or 
covetous  of  English  employers  would  avow 
the  wish,  or  even  entertain  the  wish,  to 
increase  his  gains  by  employing  labor  on 
such  conditions  as  those  which  prevail  in 
Russia.  In  Russian  factories  men  are 
worked  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours  a 
day  ;  and  the  hands  in  the  silk  factories 
are  paid  only  3s.  6d.  a  week.  No  matter 
how  much  more  productive  a  man’s  weekly 
labor  might  be  as  employed  thus  than  it 
is  as  employed  in  England,  there  is  no 
one  in  England  who  would  not  diminish 
its  productivity,  rather  than  not  diminish 
its  duration,  and  not  increase  its  reward. 
Therefore,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
hours  of  labor  should  not  exceed  a  certain 
number  ,nor  wages  fall  short  of  a  certain 
amount.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  hours  of  labor  must  not  fall 
short  of  a  certain  number,  nor  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  be  above  a  certain  amount.  If 
wages  were  increased  50  per  cent,  and 
the  hours  of  labor  reduced  90  per  cent., 
before  many  months  were  past  there  would 
be  no  wages  to  pay.  There  is  obviously 
a  point  at  which,  on  any  hypothesis,  the 
laborers  must  suffer  by  either  process 
being  continued.  If  one  hundred  men 
produce  each  week  values  which  equal 
£200,  and  receive  in  return  £100  in  wages, 
they  might  conceivably  reduce  their  pro¬ 
duction  by  one-half  without  themselves 
suffering.  But  if  their  production  is  re¬ 
duced  further,  they  must  all  of  them  get 
less  wages,  or  some  of  them  get  none  at 
all. 

These  considerations  must  show  how 
completely  misleading  are  such  generaliza¬ 
tions  as  those  of  Mr.  Sidney  AVebb,  who 
states  broadly  that  it  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain  that  diminishing  the  hours  of  labor 
diminishes  its  productivity.  He  states 
this  as  a  general  proposition  ;  whereas  it 
can  be  true  only  within  certain  limits. 
Within  limits,  to  diminish  the  hours  of 
labor  may  not  only  not  diminish,  but  may 
increase  its  productivity.  But  whether  it 
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does  80  or  no  depends  altogether  on  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  it  does  not  diminish  it, 
or  if  it  increases  it,  this  can  be  due  only 
to  two,  or  as  some  would  argue,  three 
causes.  One  is  physiological,  namely,  the 
mental  and  muscular  constitution  of  man. 
The  exertion  man  saves  by  working  a 
shorter  time  is,  within  certain  limits, 
made  up  by  increased  vigor  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  Thus  eight  hours  may  quite  con¬ 
ceivably  be  equal  in  the  result  to  nine. 
Another  cause  is  scientific.  Science  may 
invent  labor-saving  appliances,  which  will 
make  up,  or  more  than  make  up,  for  any 
loss  that  might  otherwise  be  occasioned. 
And  finally  there  is  a  third  cause,  which 
Mr.  Webb  and  others  put  forward — name¬ 
ly,  that  though,  in  a  given  country  and  at 
a  given  time,  a  reduction  of  hours  might 
make  each  man  produce  less,  it  would  by 
necessitating  the  employment  of  more  men 
make  the  gross  output  of  commodities  as 
great  as,  or  perhaps  greater  than,  formerly. 

Now  the  question  for  us  is  the  question 
of  our  own  country.  We  have  to  start 
with  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  wages  at 
present  customary  ;  and  to  ask  if  a  short¬ 
ening  of  these  hours  would  restrict  the 
output  or  not.  There  seems  some  differ¬ 
ence,  or  even  confusion  of  opinion  as  to 
this  point,  among  the  advocates  of  an 
Eight-hours  Bill.  But  of  one  thing  we 
may  be  perfectly  certain — namely,  that 
if,  wages  remaining  the  same,  the  same 
number  of  men  suffice  to  produce  Ihe 
same  amount  of  commodities,  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  labor,  let  it  benefit  who  it 
may,  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  It  will  not  put  them  in  the  way 
of  earning  the  necessaries  of  life.  Mr. 
Champion,  therefore,  is  perfectly  right  in 
saying  that,  if  the  restriction  of  hours 
were  made  up  by  efficiency  of  work, 
“  men  who  vote  for  the  measure  will  be 
grievously  disappointed.  Their  object  is 
not  to  get  through  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  less  time,  but  to  restrict  the  out¬ 
put  of  labor  for  each  individual,  so  that 
the  amount  may  be  spread  over  as  many 
workers  as  possible.”  As  to  the  bulk  of 
the  workers,  indeed,  Mr.  Champion  is 
wrong  ;  for  they  would  be  clearly  bene¬ 
fited  %  getting  through  the  same  work  in 
less  time.  But  as  to  the  unemployed,  be 
is  obviously  right.  They  would  benefit 
only  if  fewer  hours’  work,  on  the  part  of 
these  employed  already,  meant  fewer  re¬ 
sults  of  work.  • 


Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  in  his  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
December,  1889,  somewhat  obscures  his 
own  meaning  by  a  certain  ambiguity  of 
language  ;  for  in  some  places  when  he 
talks  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  their  pro¬ 
ductivity,  he  means  merely  the  labor  of 
men  employed  at  the  present  moment ;  in 
others  he  means  quite  a  different  thing — 
he  means  the  shortened  hours  of  labor  de¬ 
manded  for  these  men,  with  the  hours  of 
labor  added  to  them  which  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  for  others.  Thus  in  one  place 
he  is  virtually  telling  us  that  if  fifty  men 
in  nine  hours  produce  values  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  fifty  men  will  not  produce  as 
much  in  eight  ;  and  in  another  place  he 
is  telling  us  that  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  probable  that  sixty  men  will 
produce  values  to  the  extent  of  one  pound 
more. 

This  last  is  really  Mr.  Webb’s  conten¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  fulcrum  of  his  argument. 
Thus  he  and  Mr.  Champion  mean  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Webb  means 
only  that  with  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor,  more  wealth  may  be  produced  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  people  who 
happen  to  be  in  the  country  ;  they  both 
mean  that  less  wealth  will  be  produced  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  people  ac¬ 
tually  employed  in  producing  it.  They 
mean  that  less  will  be  produced  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  cost  of  production  ;  that  there 
will  be  fever  superfluities  produced  in 
proportion  to  the  consumption  of  neces¬ 
saries  by  the  producers. 

Now,  just  like  the  expedient  of  setting 
the  unemployed  to  construct  what  is  not 
wanted,  this  expedient  of  giving  them  a 
turn  at  the  production  of  what  is  wanted 
would  for  a  time  solve  the  problem  of 
how  to  give  them  a  living.  But  in  order 
to  see  the  real  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
measure,  we  need  only  suppose  it  carried 
out  and  applied  so  completely  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  are  reaping  all 
the  advantages  expected  of  it,  and  that 
every  one  of  them  is  in  full  employment. 
The  following  question  is  at  once  forced 
on  us.  Every  one  is  employed  now  in 
the  existing  state  of  trade,  but  if  trade 
declines,  or  remains  stationary  while  popu¬ 
lation  increases,  what  will  happen  then  ? 
A  body  of  unemployed  will  again  make 
their  appearance,  whose  needs,  if  the  prin¬ 
ciple  we  are  considering  is  sound,  will 
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have  to  be  met  by  a  yet  farther  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labor.  Thus  whenever 
the  country  gets  poorer  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  to  be 
made  poorer  still  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  workers.  More  food  is  to 
be  consumed  in  producing  a  diminishing 
equivalent  for  the  food.  If  then  this  proc¬ 
ess  is  continued,  the  time  will  arrive,  as 
I  have  said  already,  when  more  food  is 
consumed  in  a  year  than  is  produced  in  a 
year  ;  and  thus  we  shall  be  face  to  face 
with  the  necessity  for  the  only  real  rem¬ 
edy — some  new  commercial  genius  who 
shall  discover  some  new  industry,  or  else 
emigration. 

The  reduction,  then,  of  the  hours  of  la¬ 
bor,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed,  may  keep  the  wound  from 
mortifying  until  the  real  remedy  can  be 
applied  ;  but  it  is  not  a  real  remedy  itself. 
Shorter  hours  will  not  cure  the  evil,  be¬ 
cause  longer  hours  did  not  cause  it.  The 
cause  is  the  contraction  of  trade,  either 
absolutely  or  relatively  to  the  population  : 
and  the  remedy  is  to  diminish  the  popula¬ 
tion  or  increase  the  trade. 

Still,  shorter  hours  being  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  palliative,  and  palliatives  being  in 
some  cases  of  the  utmost  value,  let  us  con¬ 
cede  that  a  shortening  of  hours  would  be 
desirable  now.  It  is  desirable  to  make 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  less  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  producing  it.  It  remains  to 
consider  what  portion  of  the  national 
wealth  bears  this  loss.  The  part  which 
bears  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
bore  the  loss  occasioned  by  municipal  ex¬ 
penditure.  Mr.  Sidney  VVebb  says  that 
the  loss  would  fall  on  profits  or  interest ; 
and  that,  for  a  time,  would  be  quite  true  ; 
though  after  a  certain  point  they  would 
obviously  fall  on  capital.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  meanwhile  is,  on  what  part  of  profits 
would  it  fall — on  the  profits  the  rich  are 
spending,  or  the  profits  they  are  saving  ? 
It  is  easy  to  see,  by  the  reasoning  applied 
in  the  former  case,  that  it  would  fall  on 
what  they  are  saving  ;  and  thus  virtually 
it  would  fall  on  capital  even  now.  For, 
though  in  a  certain  sense  it  would  fall  on 
profits,  it  would  fall  on  those  profits  which 
arc  in  the  act  of  being  laid  by  as  capital. 
The  loss  would  in  fact  consist  of  so  much 
capital  intercepted. 


The  long  and  short,  then,  of  the  whole 
matter  is  this  :  A  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  labor  tends  to  give  employment  to  the 
unemployed  only  so  long  as  its  productiv¬ 
ity,  hour  for  hour,  is  not  increased  by  the 
process  ;  only  so  long  as  it  involves  addi¬ 
tional  food  being  consumed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  same  product :  and  this  addi¬ 
tional  food  is  taken  from  a  store — from  a 
granary — in  which  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  saved,  not  for  present  use,  but 
for  future. 

As  soon  as  this  store  is  exhausted,  a 
further  limitation  of  labor-hours,  in  such 
a  country  as  England,  would  no  doubt  re¬ 
duce  the  production  of  luxuries ;  but 
every  leader  of  Labor  should  lay  this  well 
to  his  heart,  that  to  restrict  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  luxuries  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  distributing  luxuries,  and  still  more 
different  from  producing  and  distributing 
necessaries.  The  logical  result  would  be 
seen  when  no  luxuries  were  produced  at 
all  ;  and  then  the  laborers  would  see  that, 
if  they  were  ever  to  have  any,  the  first 
step  would  be  to  increase,  not  diminish, 
their  hours  of  labor,  and  painfully  retrace 
the  steps  which  with  such  light  hearts  they 
had  been  taking. 

The  practical  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
these  considerations  is  that  limitation  of 
the  hours  of  labor  is  no  doubt  a  means  by 
which  subsistence  for  the  unemployed 
may  be  drawn  from  the  savings  of  the 
wealthy  ;  but  that  subsistence  thus  sup¬ 
plied  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  palliative  only  ; 
and  the  more  valuable  we  think  it  to  be 
on  occasion,  the  more  care  we  must  take 
not  to  exhaust  the  sources  from  which  it 
is  to  be  supplied. 

The  whole  mattef  is  a  question  of  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  till  this  is  recognized  it  can 
never  be  dealt  with  wisely,  and  the  Eight- 
hours  Bill  will  be  advocated  and  opposed 
with  equal,  and  equally  mischievous,  ex¬ 
travagance. 

I  have  dealt  with  it  in  this  paper  only 
as  affecting  the  unemployed — that  is  to 
say,  as  a  means  of  distributing  necessaries. 
Its  effects  as  tending  to  distiibute  com¬ 
forts  or  luxuries,  or  to  give  the  working 
classes  anything  but  another  unemployed 
hour,  must  be  discussed  hereafter. — Fort- 
nightly  Review, 
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THECOMxMON  SENSE  OF  HYPNOTISM. 

BY  LLOYD  8TORR-BEST. 


Despite  the  fact  that  Hypnotism  has 
now  definitely  conquered  a  foothold  among 
the  sciences,  and  as  a  valuable  therapeutic 
agent  “  given  its  proofs”  in  conclusive 
ahundance,  it  is  still  thought  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  to  be  a  subject  wrapped  in  con¬ 
siderable  mystery,  while  its  phenomena, 
though  admittedly  eenuine,  are  held  in¬ 
explicable.  It  would  appear  to  be  little 
known,  even  by  medical  men,  that  these 
phenomena  not  only  harmonize  with  the 
best  teaching  of  modern  physiological 
psychology,  but  are  rendered  by  it  a  priori 
probable.  It  is  true  that,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  inadequacy  or  uncertainty  of  our 
physiological  and  psychological  data,  we 
are  yet  unable  to  explain  fully  some  hyp¬ 
notic  problems  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  unsolved  problems  are  insepa¬ 
rable  from,  and  essential  to,  the  life  of 
any  growing  science — that  without  them 
progress  is  impossible.  In  this  paper, 
after  a  brief  description  of  the  therapeutic 
and  surgical  uses  to  which  suggestive  hyp¬ 
notism  is  put,  I  purpose  to  show  how,  in 
many  cases,  results  are  achieved,  and  to 
hint,  if  nothing  more,  at  the  mental  and 
physical  modus  operandi  of  hypnotic  treat¬ 
ment.  To  detail  minutely  its  multifarious 
applications  in  modern  medicine  would  be 
tedious,  seeing  that  the  mere  list  of  those 
diseases  in  which  hypnotism  has  been 
found  serviceable  would  be  wearisomely 
long.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  greatest 
success  has  been  achieved  in  the  relief  of 
pain,  and  in  the  treatment  of  so-called 
functional  neuroses,  maladies  whose  or¬ 
ganic  concomitant  has  not  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered,  such  as  neuralgia,  chorea,  writer’s 
cramp,  etc.,  while  more  courageous  prac¬ 
titioners  have  not  hesitated  to  employ 
“  suggestion”  in  the  case  of  genuine  or- 
ganic  disease,  and  have  obtained  results 
altogether  unanticipated.  Before  proceed¬ 
ing  further  let  us  consider  the  primary 
condition  of  hypnosis,  that  condition  held 
by  the  general  to  be  almost  uncanny  in 
its  abnormality  ;  let  us  contemplate  the 
causes  by  which  it  is  induced,  and  then 
decide  whether  or  no  such  a  state  with 
given  antecedents  might  not  have  been 
predicted  a  priori  by  one  acquainted  with 
the  elementary  facts'  of  mental  science. 


Now,  on  reflection,  it  will  at  once  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  “  pabulum”  of  thought  is 
sensation,  that  without  the  constant  rain 
of  sensorial  stimuli  intellectual  activity 
must  come  to  an  end.  Once  cut  the  mind 
adrift  from  all  impulses  from  the  outer 
world,  and,  of  necessity,  all  volitional  and 
psychical  processes  soon  cease.  In  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  fact  Michael  Foster,  in  his 
Text-Book  of  Physiology,  adduces  the 
case  of  a  patient  whose  almost  only  com¬ 
munication  with  the  external  world  was 
by  means  of  one  eye,  he  being  blind  of 
the  other  eye,  deaf  of  both  ears,  and  suffer¬ 
ing  from  general  anaesthesia.  The  moment 
the  sound  eye  was  closed  he  fell  asleep. 
A  German  professor,  too,  has  recorded 
the  case  of  a  boy  similarly  afflicted,  who 
remarked,  a  propos  of  the  closing  of  his 
one  useful  eye,  ”  Wenn  ich  nicht  sehen 
kann  doch  ich  nicht  bin” — ”  When  I 
cannot  see  I  cease  to  exist.”  As  a  corol¬ 
lary  to  this  proposition  it  will  follow  that 
the  general  mental  activity  varies  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  its  external  stimulus. 
Again,  we  are  only  conscious  of  that  to 
which  we  attend,  attention,  of  course,  not 
being  a  special  faculty  but  a  mental  state  ; 
the  spontaneous  or  voluntary  adjustment 
of  the  mind  to  a  particular  part  of  its  en¬ 
vironment  ;  and  this  adjustment  to  a  group 
of  impressions  may,  as  its  inten^ty  grows, 
become  fixed,  and  preclude  the  possibility 
of  any  but  the  most  violent  sensorial  stim¬ 
uli  unconnected  with  that  one  group,  pass¬ 
ing  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  al¬ 
though  these  unfelt  stimuli  may  yet  result 
in  appropriate  actions.  Of  this  there  are 
many  familiar  examples.  Newton,  for 
instance,  who  would  eat  his  dinner  like 
an  automaton,  with  eyes  apparently  unsee¬ 
ing,  as  he  continued  the  elaboration  of  his 
theorems,  rarely  knew  whether  he  had 
dined  or  not.  Hack  Take  tells  the  story 
of  a  young  surgeon,  profoundly  engrossed 
by  some  abstruse  subject,  who  was  inter¬ 
rupted  one  night  in  the  midst  of  deep 
study  and  requested  to  attend  to  the  case 
of  a  woman  who  claimed  admission  to  the 
hospital.  He  saw  the  woman,  made  the 
usual  examination,  and  inscribed  her 
name  ;  all  this,  however,  without  con¬ 
sciousness,  for  the  next  morning  he  was 
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most  surprised  at  her  presence  and  had 
absolutely  no  recollection  of  the  incident. 
But  without  recurring  to  the  records  of 
others,  every  one  may  verify  this  princi¬ 
ple  by  considering  his  individual  experi¬ 
ence.  It  has  happened  to  most  of  us,  I 
should  imagine,  to  walk  down  a  street 
pondering  on  matters  of  State  and  totus 
in  Hits,  without  seeing  the  faces  of  other 
wayfarers,  although  their  images  strike 
upon  our  retina,  without  hearing  their 
voices,  although  they  beat  upon  our  ear, 
and  thrill  along  the  auditory  nerve  to  the 
brain,  while  all  the  time,  unconsciously, 
the  accurate  co-ordination  of  our  muscles 
continues,  so  that  we  do  not  jostle  others 
or  wander  from  the  foot-path.  Are  we 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation  ?  The 
clock  ticks,  the  fire  sputters  and  crackles, 
others  around  us  are  talking  too  ;  yet  we 
hear  none  of  these  things,  and  are  con¬ 
scious  only  of  the  woids  of  ourself  and 
friend.  Of  the  myriad  impulses,  then, 
that  ceaselessly  impinge  upon  our  brain, 
few  rise  to  consciousness,  those  only  to 
which  we  spontaneously  or  voluntarily  at¬ 
tend.  Again,  although  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  we  do  not  long  attend  to  the  same 
set  of  circumstances  ;  although  the  mind, 
tired  of  a  subject,  spontaneously  leaves 
that  subject  and  passes  over  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  some  other  which  presents 
points  of  interest,  yet  if  the  attention  to 
one  idea  (or  group  of  ideas)  be  strained 
to  the  point  of  fatigue,  such  attention  may 
pass  altogether  beyond  the  control  of  the 
will,  the  whole  mind  may  become  filled 
with  that  idea,  and  all  sensations  uncon¬ 
nected  with  it  pass  unperceived — in  other 
words,  a  “  cramp”  of  the  attention  en¬ 
sues.  Just  so  a  muscle  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  is  not  held  long  contracted,  but 
contracts  and  relaxes  according  to  volun¬ 
tary  stimulus,  yet  at  limes,  when  unduly 
fatigued,  falls  into  a  state  of  continued 
contraction,  over  which  the  will  has  no 
control. 

From  the  very  earliest  ages  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  has  been  empiiically  known. 
Witness  the  Indian  Fakirs  and  Yogis,  the 
savage  at  the  stake,  the  Christian  martyrs, 
and  the  Omphalo-psychics  of  Mount 
Athos,  who  used  to  produce  this  spasm 
of  the  attention  by  the  fixed  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  navel,  until  they  fell  into  the 
so-called  ”  ecstasy”  and  were  completely 
shut  off  from  the  outer  world.  Carpenter 
tells  us,  too,  that  but  a  little  while  ago. 


before  the  introduction  of  chloroform,  pa¬ 
tients  would  endure  the  most  painful  oper¬ 
ations  without  flinching,  and  afterward  de¬ 
clare  that  they  had  felt  nothing,  having 
by  a  powerful  effort  of  attention  concen¬ 
trated  their  thoughts  upon  some  subject 
by  which  they  had  been  completely  en¬ 
tranced.  In  the  curious  auto-hypnotiza- 
lion  of  Mr.  North,  as  related  by  Hack 
Tuke,  we  are  told  that  the  former  pro¬ 
duced  experimentally  this  condition  of  in¬ 
sensibility  to  external  stimuli,  by  keeping 
his  gaze  fixed  upon  one  object  and  con¬ 
centrating  his  attention  first  upon  bacteria, 
which  he  had  recently  studied,  and  then 
upon  one  particular  form  of  bacterion,  and 
that  gradually  the  voices  of  those  in  the 
room  seemed  to  fade  into  the  distance  to¬ 
gether  with  the  whole  external  world, 
which  feeling  was  shortly  followed  by  a 
complete  mental  blank. 

Again,  under  normal  circumstances,  our 
memory  of  an  event  varies  as  to  strength 
directly  with  the  amount  of  attention  we 
pay  to  it.  The  stronger  the  impression 
on  our  consciousness  the  more  lasting  is  it, 
and  the  more  readily  recalled.  But  in 
order  to  ,call  up  some  past  idea  the  mind 
must  have  some  present  idea  which  is  in 
some  way  allied  to  the  past  one — must 
have,  as  it  were,  some  clew  to  guide  its 
search.  The  mental  continuity  must  be 
unbroken.  Now,  in  the  case  of  attention 
strained  to  its  highest  pitch  of  intensity, 
so  that  there  is  unconsciousness  of  every¬ 
thing  but  one  group  of  ideas,  that  group 
is  totally  disconnected  from  the  normal 
environment,  has  no  mental  setting  in 
that  environment,  and  can  be  suggested 
by  nothing  in  that  environment.  One 
idea  of  the  group  may  suggest  another  of 
the  same  group,  but  that  is  all.  To  make 
this  clearer,  suppose  A.’s  attention  to  be 
“  cramped”  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is 
unconscious  of  everything  but  one  set  of 
ideas.  B.  touches  him,  and  speaks  to 
him.  A.  neither  hears  nor  feels.  It  is 
obvious  when  A.  regains  his  normal  con¬ 
sciousness  B.’s  voice  and  touch  cannot 
suggest  to  him  the  ”  one  set  of  ideas  ;” 
and  so  forth,  for  the  rest  of  his  normal 
environment.  So  that  A.,  leaving  his 
mono-ideal  condition,  will  not  he  able  to 
rememlter  anything  that  occurred  in  it,  not 
even  that  to  which  his  attention  has  been 
most  powerfully  directed.  If  this  should 
appear  to  any  one  a  ”  hard  saying,”  let 
him  try  to  remember,  say,  a  name  which 
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he  has  forgotten,  and  it  will  at  once  be 
evident  to  him  that  he  will  only  be  success¬ 
ful  through  remembering  the  contiguous 
associations  of  the  word,  the  circumstances 
which  attended  his  utterance  or  thought 
of  the  name,  or  the  hearing  it  from  an¬ 
other.  I  cannot  remember  where  I  last 
saw  John  Smith,  nor  shall  I  be  able  to  do 
so  until  something  “crops  up”  in  my 
present  stream  of  ideas  which  is  allied  to 
and  suggests  some  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  did  see  him.  Enough  has 
been  said,  I  think,  to  justify  our  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  following  postulates  : — 

I.  That  general  consciousness  varies  di¬ 
rectly  with  external  stimuli. 

II.  That  general  consciousness  varies 
inversely  with  the  intensity  of  attention 
upon  one  idea  or  set  of  ideas. 

III.  That  attention  may  be  so  “  strain¬ 
ed”  as  to  pass  beyond  the  control  of  the 
will  and  to  destroy  the  general  conscious¬ 
ness. 

IV.  That  attention  upon  one  idea  or 
group  of  ideas  may  be  so  great  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  group  being  remembered  in  the 
normal  mental  condition. 

For  the  synthesis  of  hypnosis  let  us  add 
one  other  well-known  and  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  law. 

V.  That  an  idea  tends  always  to  gener¬ 
ate  its  actuality  either  as  sensation  or  ac¬ 
tion. 

What  is  meant  by  this  is  that  the  idea 
of  an  action  or  of  a  sensation  tends  to  re¬ 
sult  in  that  action  or  sensation,  and  would 
inevitably  do  so  were  it  unchecked,  unin¬ 
hibited  by  other  ideas.  That  the  nervous 
processes  attending  the  real  and  ideal  phe¬ 
nomenon  differ  only  in  strength.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  I  think  of  moving  my  hand, 
the  same  nervous  tracts  are  affected  as 
when  I  actually  move  it,  but  the  nervous 
tension  in  the  former  case  is  weaker  than 
in  the  latter,  and  may  not,  owing  to  the 
antagonism  of  other  ideas,  result  in  actual 
motion.  Once,  however,  let  an  idea  ob¬ 
tain  undisputed  possession  of  the  mind  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  and  it  inevitably 
generates  its  actuality.  The  general  laws 
of  force  hold  good  in  psycho-physiology. 
An  idea  has  always  “  its  full  effect  in  its 
own  direction,”  and  we  might  with  jus¬ 
tice  consider  any  action  as  the  result  of 
the  “  composition”  of  many  ideas,  some 
tending  for,  others  against,  its  perform¬ 
ance.  This  principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
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that  tendency  to  imitate  which  is  common 
to  the  whole  animal  creation,  and  ade¬ 
quately  accounts  for  suicidal  epidemics 
and  criminal  infection  in  general.  Thus, 
when  a  “  shocking”  case  of  suicide  has 
been  reported  in  all  its  ghastly  details  it  is 
by  no  means  surprising  that  an  exception¬ 
ally  impressionable  mind  should  be  seized 
and  held  by  the  idea  of  suicide,  which 
idea  works  itself  out  with  a  fatal  certainty 
when  it  has  gained  full  possession  of  the 
poor  creature’s  brain.  “  If  ever  you 
should  wish  to  cut  your  throat,”  jokingly 
said  the  professor  to  a  student,  “  don’t 
bungle  it  as  this  poor  fellow  has,”  and 
pointed  to  a  man  who  had  been  brought 
in  with  his  head  nearly  sawn  off.  The 
professor  proceeded  to  demonstrate  with 
great  earnestness  how  all-sufficient  for  the 
purpose  was  a  small  nick  in  the  carotid 
artery,  and  next  day  the  student  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  found  with  his  throat  cut  in  the 
most  neat  and  artistic  fashion. 

The  fact  that  an  idea  may  be  swelled  to 
perception  or  sensation  is  well  exemplified 
by  a  case  vouched  for  by  the  eminent 
physiologist,  Bennett.  A  butcher,  in  the 
act  of  placing  a  heavy  piece  of  meat  on  a 
hook  above  his  head,  slipped,  and  was 
held  suspended  by  the  hook,  which  had 
passed  through  his  upper  arm.  He  was 
immediately  released,  and  carried  in  a 
half-fainting  condition,  groaning  with 
agony,  to  the  nearest  surgeon.  As  his 
coat  was  being  removed,  shrieks  were 
forced  from  him  by  the  intense  pain.  It 
was  discovered,  however,  that  he  was 
wholly  uninjured,  the  hook  having  passed 
through  the  coat  only,  without  even  graz¬ 
ing  the  flesh  !  That  many  have  died  from 
diseases  which  were  purely  ideal  ad  initio, 
such  as  imagined  hydrophobia,  is  beyond 
the  range  of  doubt.  Indeed,  not  long 
ago,  several  distinguished  physicians  were 
thus  led  into  the  grave  error  of  consider¬ 
ing  hydrophobia  in  every  case  to  be  psy¬ 
chical  in  its  origin.  Upon  ideal  percep¬ 
tion  we  need  not  dwell,  as  we  find  an  in¬ 
stance  of  it  in  every  hallucination,  in  every 
vivid  dream,  and  it  is  well  known  to  be  a 
frequent  source  of  error  in  human  testi¬ 
mony. 

And  now,  after  these  lengthy  prolegom¬ 
ena,  I  would  ask  my  readers — if  any  yet 
remain — to  consider  briefly  the  bearing 
of  the  principles  we  have  discussed  upon 
hypnotic  phenomena.  Let  us  treat  the 
hypnosis  synthetically,  and  attempt  to  de- 
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velop  it  in  an  imaginary  patient  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  laws  which  govern  all  mental 
manifestations. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
minimum  of  general  intellectual  activity, 
we  shut  off,  as  far  as  we  can,  impulses 
from  the  external  world.  We  place  the 
patient  in  a  position  of  rest  and  comfort 
that  auditory  and  tactile  “stimuli”  may 
be  as  small  as  possible,  while  we  minimize 
ocular  impressions  by  causing  him  to  re¬ 
gard  fixedly  a  single  point  of  light,  or  by 
closing  his  eyes.  At  this  point  our  pa¬ 
tient  is  probably  thinking  with  consider¬ 
able  vigor  ;  he  wonders  what  js  going  to 
happen  to  him,  analyzes  his  sensations, 
compares  them  with  what  he  expected  to 
experience,  while  his  general  mental  atti¬ 
tude  is  distinctly  unfavorable  to  the  leth¬ 
argy  we  wish  to  produce — an  attitude  of 
curiously  critical  introspection.  One  hos¬ 
tile  element  has,  however,  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  disappeared.  Thought,  whose  very 
essence  is  the  recognition  of  differences, 
is  no  longer  stimulated  by  an  ever-varying 
environment,  the  consciousness  is  dimin¬ 
ished  in  extent,  and  the  attention  ready  to 
leap  forward  to  the  operator’s  words  or 
actions.  With  what  weapons  shall  we  at¬ 
tack  the  residual  mental  activity  main¬ 
tained  in  great  measure,  not  by  present 
sensation,  but  by  those  regenerated  by 
memory  ?  We  know  that  in  such  degree 
as  we  can  bind  attention  to  one  set  of 
ideas,  w’ill  general  consciousness  and  pow¬ 
er  of  attention  to  other  things  diminish. 
We  knpw,  too,  that  an  ideal  sensation 
tends  to  become  actual,  and  fails  to  do  so 
only  when  impeded  by  other  affections  of 
consciousness.  Thus  have  we  two  strings 
to  our  bow.  We  attract  our  patient’s  at¬ 
tention,  and  hold  it  riveted  by  the  vivid 
verbal  development  of  a  mental  picture  of 
sleep.  As  our  delineation  increases  in 
vividness  and  emphasis,  his  attention  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  “  cramped,”  intro- 
spective  criticism  changes  to  intense  con¬ 
viction,  as  one  by  one  suggested  sensations 
become  actual,  as  his  limbs  do  become 
heavy  and  numb,  his  eyelids  weary,  and 
his  brain  drowsy  and  confused.  At  this 
point  our  patient  is  entrapped  in  a  vicious 
circle.  The  more  he  is  struck  by  the 
transference  of  suggested  idea  into  sensa¬ 
tion,  the  more  is  his  attention  engrossed, 
and  conversely,  the  more  concentrated  his 
attention  upon  the  suggested  idea,  the 
more  complete  and  rapid  the  transforma- 
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tion  of  that  idea  into  its  actuality.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  patient’s  attention  passes  altogether 
beyond  the  power  of  the  will.  He  cannot 
attend  to  anything  but  the  operator’s 
words,  and  is  consequently  unconscious  of 
everything  else.  He  is  now  in  a  mono¬ 
ideal  condition,  and  if  we  wish  to  use  so 
extremely  vague  a  word,  has  an  abnormal 
personality.  And  here  a  few  words  con¬ 
cerning  our  patient’s  condition,  and  the 
phenomena  consequent  upon  it.  In  the 
first  place,  although  the  tract  of  conscious¬ 
ness  has  been  enormously  narrowed,  and 
is  dependent  for  depth  and  extent  upon 
the  operator,  the  patient  can  with  no  pro¬ 
priety  be  called  unconscious,  nor  must  it 
be  thought  that  the  connection  with  the 
normal  environment  is  irrevocably  broken, 
for,  just  as  we  should  expect  from  theo¬ 
retic  considerations,  he  may  be  made  to 
remember  during  hypnosis  past  experi¬ 
ences  with  great  vividness,  if  the  operator 
bridge  the  gulf  between  his  mono-ideal 
and  normal  condition  by  reference  to  some 
event  in  past  time,  thus,  of  course,  sup¬ 
plying  the  necessary  link,  the  associational 
clew  which  suggests  the  attendant  circum¬ 
stances, of  that  event.  Conversely  the 
“  awakened”  patient’s  recollection  of 
words  spoken  and  actions  performed  dur¬ 
ing  his  “  sleeping”  condition  may  be  re¬ 
vived  by  appropriate  suggestion,  which 
again  is  in  entire  accordance  with  our  psy¬ 
chological  postulates.  Heidenhain,  the 
great  German  physiologist,  having  hyp¬ 
notized  his  brother,  recited  to  him  during 
the  hypnosis  a  line  from  Homer,  then 
“  awakened”  him  and  asked  whether  he 
remembered  anything  that  had  been  said 
to  him  during  his  “  sleep.”  The  answer 
was  “  Nothing  whatever but  when 
Heidenhain  said,  “  Think  !  Homer, 
flight,”  the  brother,  with  great  slowness 
and  hesitation,  as  though  recalling  an  elu¬ 
sive  dream,  gave  the  line  recited  :  “  Uoiov 
ae  ETTO^  (pvyev  ipKoS  ddovroiv.”  Upon 
this  and  similar  phenomena  I  need  not 
dwell,  for  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader 
that  the  broken  continuity  between  the 
two  states  of  consciousness  can  be  re-es¬ 
tablished  by  suggestion  in  numberlers 
ways.  Considerations  of  space  unfortu¬ 
nately  preclude  anything  approaching  a 
thorough  examination  of  even  the  charac¬ 
teristic  phenomena  of  hypnosis,  and  I 
must  therefore  appeal  to  the  reader’s  in¬ 
telligence  for  the  particular  application  of 
the  general  princtpLss  1  have  tried  to  es- 
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lablish.  Perhaps,  however,  before  finally 
leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  a  word 
should  be  said  concerning  post-hypnotic 
suggestions,  which,  to  the  profane,  savor 
somewhat  of  the  supernatural.  Let  us 
take  a  concrete  example  : — I  tell  a  person 
deeply  hypnotized  that  to-morrow',  when 
he  sits  down  to  breakfast,  he  will  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  violent  toothache  ;  that  he 
will  get  up  and  walk  about  for  a  short 
time,  and  that  the  pain  will  then  leave 
him.  Ail  this  happens  at  the  time  indi¬ 
cated,  with  mathematical  precision.  Now, 
it  is  obvious  that,  had  we  suggested  a 
present  action  and  feeling,  we  should 
have  had  a  simple  case  of  the  operation  of 
the  general  law  embodied  in  our  fifth  pos¬ 
tulate,  the  ideal  feeling  and  action  inevita¬ 
bly  becoming  actual  ;  but  it  is  at  first 
difficult  to  understand  why  this  should 
occur  after  the  patient  has  regained  his 
normal  consciousness.  The  difficulty 
vanishes,  however,  when  we  recognize 
that  the  idea  “  breakfast  to-morrow"  is 
part  of  his  hypnotic  consciousness,  and 
that,  therefore,  as  we  have  previously  ex¬ 
plained,  the  whole  of  his  hypnotic  mental 
condition  at  the  time  of  the  suggestion, 
with  its  ideas  of  toothache  and  walking, 
etc.,  will  be  associationally  recreated  by 
“  breakfast  to-morrow,”  and  with  it  the 
extreme  attention  necessary  for  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  those  ideas  into  actuality.  Thus 
far  in  my  treatment  of  the  subject,  I  have 
of  set  purpose  avoided  discussing  hyp¬ 
nosis  from  a  physiological  standpoint, 
partly  because  the  theories  involved  are 
too  complex,  and  would  necessitate  the 
use  of  terms  too  technical  for  a  magazine 
article,  and  partly  because  I  hold  our 
knowledge  of  cerebral  functionation  less 
sure  and  stable  than  that  which  we  pos¬ 
sess  of  psychical  processes.  I  consider, 
too,  that  in  the  elucidation  of  phenomena 
primarily  psychical,  our  first  efforts  should 
be  directed  toward  the  explanation  of 
them  as  mental  ;  that  then,  and  not  till 
then,  should  we  endeavor  to  formulate 
their  physiological  correlations.  We  have 
at  length,  however,  reached  a  point  where 
reference  to  physiological  data  becomes 
unavoidable,  for  it  has  yrt  to  be  shown  in 
what  way  this  condition  of  hypnosis  can 
aid  us  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Upon 
its  employment  as  a  means  of  inducing 
surgical  arrresthesia  1  need  not  dilate,  as 
nothing  in  the  way  of  explanation  will  be 
needed  by  those  who  have  followed  me  so 
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far.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however, 
that  there  is  any  immcdt<ate  prospect  of 
hypnotism  superseding  chloroform,  ether, 
or  nitrous  oxide,  for  compared  with  these 
it  labors  under  disadvantages.  It  is  of  no 
service,  generally  speaking,  in  emergency 
cases,  as  the  patient  needs  preparation  be¬ 
fore  an  operation,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  and  certain  of  application.  Still, 
for  those  who  have  sufficient  time,  and 
are  susceptible  enough,  hypnotism  is  im¬ 
measurably  the  best  of  ansesthetics  ;  as 
also  for  those  to  whom  it,  is  unadvisable, 
owing  to  heart  or  lung  affections,  to  ad¬ 
minister  chloroform  or  ether. 

Why  should  hypnotism  be  of  use  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  ?  We  know,  of  course, 
that  it  is,  but  why  ?  Unless  some  reply 
to  this  question  be  forthcoming,  hypnotic 
practice  must  needs  be  as  empirical  as  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  its  results  as  uncertain  as  those  of  the 
modern  exhibition  of  drugs. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  patent  that  by 
means  of  hypnotism  we  can  act  directly 
upon  morbid  mental  conditions,  being  able 
by  reiterated  suggestion  to  create  or  de¬ 
stroy  any  fixed  idea  or  habit.  Thus  the 
dipso-maniac,  thoroughly  hypnotized,  and 
inoculated,  so  to  speak,  with  the  horror 
of  intoxicants,  positively  loathes  the  sight 
of  alcohol,  and  feels  no  longer  the  terrible 
craving  which  formerly  overpowered  his 
most  determined  resistance.  The  mor- 
pbino-maniac  is  made  to  cease  his  per¬ 
nicious  indulgence  in  morphia,  and  es¬ 
capes,  too,  the  awful  Nemesis  that  under 
normal  circumstances  awaits  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  drug.  In  incipient  melan¬ 
cholia,  the  persistently  recurring  ideas  of 
suicide  may  be  ”  suggested  away,”  and 
the  patient  rescued  from  the  vicious  circle 
wherein  morbid  mental  and  bodily  condi¬ 
tions  perpetually  act  and  react.  In  brief, 
the  prejudicial  idea  is  removed,  and  in  its 
stead  one  tending  healthward  is  branded 
indelibly,  as  it  were,  upon  a  mind  ren¬ 
dered  impressionable  as  soft  metal  by  the 
fierce  flame  of  attention  at  its  hottest. 
The  hypnotist,  then,  can  directly  “  minis¬ 
ter  to  a  mind  diseased,”  and  break  habits 
injurious  to  health.  But  it  is  not  through 
evil  habits  alone  that  the  mind  reacts  prej¬ 
udicially  upon  the  body,  by  inspiring  ac¬ 
tions  which  ate  essentially  harmful.  From 
the  earliest  times,  the  ceaseless  reciprocal 
inter-play  of  physical  and  mental  condi¬ 
tions  has  been  recognized  }  so  much  so, 
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indeed,  that  in  all  ages  we  constantly  find 
psychical  remedies  prescribed  for  bodily 
diseases,  and  conveisely  special  drugs  for 
various  forms  of  mental  derangement. 
Tlie  ancients  recommended  hellebore  for 
insanity  ;  the  hommopaths  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  were  prepared  to  cure  those  afflicted 
with  love(!),  hatred,  despondency,  etc., 
by  such  medicines  as  aconite  and  pulsatilla. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  great  influence  of 
emotional  conditions  upon  organic  func¬ 
tion  has  been  universally  admitted  from 
Aristotle  downward,  and  the  efficacy  of 
belief  to  produce  the  physical  result  an¬ 
ticipated  has  been  again  and  again  empha¬ 
sized.  Thus  Paracelsus,  writing  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  distinctly  states  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  marvellous  cures  effected 
by  amulets,  charms,  and  the  like,  depend¬ 
ed  not  upon  any  virtue  inherent  in  these 
things,  but  entirely  upon  the  belief  in 
their  efficacy.  Although  in  modern  medi¬ 
cine  this  principle  has  been  dimly  recog¬ 
nized  and  tentatively  employed  by  the 
more  thoughtful  of  the  profession,  who 
have  relied  as  much — perhaps  more — on 
their  power  of  inspiring  hope  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  as  upon  tlie  resources  of  the  phar- 
macopada,  the  results  obtained  in  this  di¬ 
rection  have  naturally  been  most  uncer¬ 
tain,  depending,  as  they  do,  upon  the 
physician’s  powers  of  simulation  and 
knowledge  of  the  patient’s  mental  idiosyn¬ 
crasy.  Contrast  with  this  empirical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  “  medicine  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,”  the  precision  of  hypnotic  tieat- 
ment,  by  which,  granted  a  sufficiently 
deep  hypnosis,  we  can  with  certainty  place 
the  sick  man  in  that  mental  atmosphere 
most  favorable  to  recovery.  If  he  be 
haunted  by  melancholy  ideas,  those  ideas 
can  be  exorcized  and  pleasant  thoughts 
substituted.  If  he  lack  hope  it  may  by 
suggestion  be  instilled,  and  his  mind  made 
to  dwell  with  cheerful  expectancy  upon 
the  symptoms  of  returning  health.  Last¬ 
ly,  it  remains  to  be  considered  whether 
hypnotism  can  be  of  any  service  in  gen¬ 
uine  organic  disease.  Let  us  examine  the 
“  data”  bearing  upon  the  (piestion. 

We  have  mentioned  above  the  intimate 
connection  which  obtains  between  bodily 
and  mental  states.  That  such  connection 
was  much  closer  than  was  hitherto  sus¬ 
pected  has  been  recently  proved  by  the 
researches  of  modern  scientists.  The  ex¬ 
periments  of  Kichet,  Mosso,  and  Strieker 
conclusively  demonstrate  that  every  psy¬ 


chical  state  has  its  dynamic  correlate,  at¬ 
tended  by  objective  phenomena,  and  that 
every  change  of  mental  condition  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  specific  vascular  modifica¬ 
tions.  For  example,  as  Strieker  has  shown 
us,  there  can  take  place  no  mental  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  word  without  appreciable  move¬ 
ment  in  the  muscles  used  in  its  articula¬ 
tion,  the  very  conception  of  the  word  as 
spoken  seeming  to  depend  in  some  way 
upon  a  closed  circuit  of  nervous  impulses 
to  and  from  those  muscles.  We  are  all 
familiar,  I  suppose,  with  the  fact  that 
steady  attention  directed  to  a  given  part 
of  the  body  will  at  length  result  in  some 
sensation,  such  as  warmth  or  tingling,  in 
that  part  ;  but  only  recently  has  proof 
been  given  by  definite  experiment  and  ac¬ 
tual  measurement  that  such  attention  is  in¬ 
variably  accompanied  by  a  physical  change 
in  the  part — namely,  an  enlargement  of 
the  blood-vessels  which  supply  it.  This 
we  find  well  exemplified  by  the  phenom¬ 
enon  of  blushing.  An  individual,  much 
stared  at  by  others,  turns  his  attention  to 
his  face  ;  the  moment  he  thinks  of  it  he 
feels  a  sensation  of  increased  warmth,  the 
blood-vessels  relax,  the  blood  supply  is 
increased,  the  skin  reddens.  As  Bain  has 
pointed  out,  too,  the  area  of  the  blush 
corresponds  to  the  parts  of  the  body  usual¬ 
ly  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  This  or¬ 
ganic  influence  of  attention  likewise  ex¬ 
plains  both  the  “  stigmata”  of  history  and 
those  experimentally  produced  under  hyp¬ 
nosis.  The  bleeding  from  the  hands  and 
feet  which  occurred  in  the  well-known 
case  of  St.  Francis  d’Assisi  was  undoubt¬ 
edly,  I  think,  the  result  of  the  “  deter¬ 
mination  of  blood”  to  those  parts  by  the 
rapt  imagination  of  them  as  bearing  the 
same  marks  as  the  Crucified  Christ.  Now, 
in  the  case  of  a  hypnotized  patient  we  aie 
enabled  to  turn  the  whole  of  the  attention 
to  any  part  of  the  body  and  bind  it  fast 
by  creating  there,  through  suggestion,  a 
continuous  sensation,  of  which  the  inevita¬ 
ble  result  will  bean  increased  flow  of  blood 
through  the  arteries  supplying  that  part. 
Indeed,  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  create  a 
pathological  condition  and  set  up  inflam¬ 
matory  processes,  of  which  the  starting 
point  is,  of  course,  always  congestion  of 
the  blood-vessels  differing  not  at  all  in  na¬ 
ture  from  the  emotional  congestion  of 
blushing,  and  produce  a  blister,  followed 
by  suppuration,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  then,  does  it  not  seem 
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likely,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  that  we 
should  be  able  by  means  of  hypnotic  treat¬ 
ment  to  modify  morbid  processes,  to  ar¬ 
rest  structural  degeneration,  and  to  awaken 


to  more  vigorous  life  the  diseased  part  by 
improving  its  nutrition  through  an  aug. 
mentation  of  its  blood  supply  ?  * — The 
New  Review. 


THE  “NEW”  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  AUTOMATISM. 

BY  ANDREW  SETH. 


All  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  movement  of  contemporary  thought 
— whether  it  be  philosophy  more  strictly 
so-called,  or  the  advance  of  science — are 
aware  of  the  great  activity  which  has  been 
shown  of  late  years  in  the  department  of 
psychology.  Till  withiu  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury,  or  thereabouts,  psychology  had  been 
an  appanage  of  the  philosophers,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  neglected  this 
province  of  their  dominion.  In  this  country 
in  particular — in  England  and  Scotland — 
psychology  has  formed  the  bulk  of  our 
philosophic  treatises  ;  and  Hobbes,  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Hartley,  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  and  the  Mills,  Reid,  Stewart  and 
Hamilton,  must  always  remain  among  the 
classics  of  the  science.  But  it  may  be 
admitted  that  their  work  often  shows  a 
crossing  of  interests  and  of  points  of  view. 
Questions  of  logic  and  theory  of  knowl¬ 
edge  were  mixed  up  with  the  more  prop¬ 
erly  psychological  inquiry.  And  at  other 
times,  the  investigation  was  subordinate 
to  the  establishment  of  some  metaphysical 
theory.  The  distinguishing  note  of  most 
recent  psychology  has  therefore  been  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  separation  of  psychology 
from  philosophy,  and  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  purely  psychological  standpoint.  In 
psychology,  it  is  argued,  we  have  a  realm 
of  phenomena,  a  moving  world  of  causes 
and  effects,  which  it  is  our  business  to  in¬ 
vestigate  in  the  ordinary  scientific  way, 
with  all  the  resources  of  observation  and 
experiment,  and  without  any  arrihre  pensee 
as  to  the  bearing  of  our  results  on  the  ulti¬ 
mate  problems  of  philosophy. 

No  advice  could  be  more  excellent  ; 
disinterestedness  is  the  very  watchword  of 
science.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  good 
many  of  those  who  talk  most  loudly  of 
“  the  new  psychology”  are  exposed  to 
the  usual  danger  of  reaction.  The  rise  of 
this  scientific”  psychology,  as  it  also 
calls  itself,  connects  itself  with  the  great 
development  of  science,  especially  of  the 


natural  sciences,  which  has  marked  the 
present  century.  The  growth  of  biology 
and  physiology  has  naturally,  reacted  pow¬ 
erfully  upon  the  whole  conception  and 
method  of  psychological  investigation. 
And  it  is  worth  observing  that  the  general 
scientific  movement  referred  to,  coincided, 
especially  in  Germany,  with  a  revulsion 
against  the  idealistic  speculation  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Probably  the  two  were  partly  connected 
as  cause  and  effect,  the  hunger  for  hard 
facts  and  patient  detail-work  being  a 
healthy  protest  of  the  human  spirit  against 
over-ha&ty  and  over-confident  attempts  at 
universal  synthesis.  Any  way,  the  new 
psychology,  as  I  have  said,  has  its  roots 
in  this  movement.  And  therefore  its  ab¬ 
sorbing  concern  was  and  is  to  keep  itself 
clear  of  metaphysics,  and  of  every  hypoth¬ 
esis  which  it  imagines  to  savor  of  that  re¬ 
gion  of  mysteries.  To  a  large  class  of  sci¬ 
entific,  and  would-be  scientific  thinkers, 
metaphysics  is  what  clericalism  is  to  the 
French  Liberal  ;  it  is  the  enemy  to  be 
fought  at  all  points.  These  two  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  militant  psychology — its 
renunciation  of  metaphysics  and  its  affilia¬ 
tion  to  biology  are  concisely  put  by  Ribot, 
one  of  its  standard-bearers  :  “  The  new 
psychology  differs  from  the  old  in  its 
spirit  :  it  is  not  metaphysical.  It  differs 
in  its  aim  :  it  only  studies  phenomena. 
It  differs  in  its  methods  :  it  borrows  them 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  biological  sci¬ 
ences.  Consequently  the  sphere  of  psy- 


*  Two  years  ago  the  writer  had  occasion  to 
treat  a  patient  hypnotically  for  enlarged  glands 
of  the  neck.  The  morbid  condition  was 
chronic,  and  had  been  stationary  for  many 
years,  obstinately  resisting  every  variety  of 
medical  treatment.  Cure  was  effected,  and  I 
am  assured  by  the  patient  that  no  relapse  has 
yet  occurred.  In  this  instance  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  attribute  the  result  to  a  fortuitous  co¬ 
incidence,  for  on  several  occasions  when  hyp¬ 
notic  treatment  was  interrupted  for  a  day  or 
two  an  aggravation  of  the  condition  ensued., 
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chology  specifics  itself  ;  it  has  for  its  sub¬ 
ject  nervous  phenomena  accompanied  by 
consciousness.  ” 

Hence,  in  shaking  the  dust  of  meta¬ 
physics  off  their  feet,  the  new  psycholo¬ 
gists  accepted  from  Lange  as  their  badge 
the  somewhat  paradoxical  motto,  ‘‘  Psy¬ 
chology  without  a  soul.”  As  Ribot  puts 
it  triumphantly  :  “The  soul  and  its  fac¬ 
ulties,  the  great  entity  and  the  little  en¬ 
tities,  disappear  ;  and  we  have  to  do  only 
with  internal  events — events  which,  like 
sensations  and  images,  are  translations  (so 
to  speak)  of  physical  events,  or  which, 
like  ideas,  movements,  volitions  and  de¬ 
sires,  translate  themselves  into  physical 
events.” 

In  this  respect,  however,  the  new  psy¬ 
chology  was  not  so  original  as  it  perhaps 
imagined.  The  attempt  to  dispense  with 
a  soul  had  been  systematically  made  by 
Hume  and  the  Associationists  long  Lefore 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  was  not  simply  the  determination  to  dis¬ 
card  the  soul  that  stamped  the  new  move¬ 
ment.  The  physiological  method  is  the 
really  distinctive  maik  of  the  new  depart¬ 
ure,  and  “  physiological  psychology”  is 
the  name  very  generally  given  to  the  re¬ 
cent  developments  of  “  psychology  as  a 
natural  science.” 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  it  is  far  from 
my  intention  to  object  to  this  intimate 
linking  of  the  psychological  and  the  bio¬ 
logical.  The  physiological  method  of 
study  does  indeed  promise,  as  its  votaries 
say,  to  be  most  fruitful  in  its  application. 
It  alone  furnishes  the  basis  for  introducing 
experiment  into  mental  science  ;  and 
though  it  can  only  lay  siege,  as  it  were, 
to  the  outworks  of  the  mental  citadel,  to 
the  phenomena  of  sense-perception  and 
movement,  and  a  few  of  the  simpler  as¬ 
pects  of  the  mental  processes,  yet  the 
amount  of  patient  detail-work  accumulated 
in  these  departments,  and  the  light  thrown 
on  other  departments  by  the  scientific 
study  of  abnormal  mental  states  in  their 
physiological  relations,  are  already  enrich¬ 
ing  the  science  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and 
transforming  the  very  look  of  our  psy¬ 
chological  text-books.  The  philosopher 
would  be  singularly  cross-grained  who  did 
not  welcome  this  accumulation  of  mate¬ 
rial,  and  who  did  not  congratulate  himself 
that  all  this  detail-work  was  taken  out  of 
his  hands  by  those  who,  from  their  train¬ 
ing  and  aptitudes,  can  do  it  so  much  bet¬ 


ter.  But  he  will  reserve  to  himself  as 
philosopher  the  ultimate  verdict  on  the 
validity  and  sufficiency  of  the  theory  on 
which  physiological  psychology  proceeds. 
For  it  is  the  most  indefeasible  function  of 
philosophy  to  act  as  critic  of  the  sciences. 
The  philosopher  has  to  examine  the  con¬ 
ceptions  which  each  science  accepts  with¬ 
out  criticism,  and  on  which  it  proceeds  in 
working  out  its  results  ;  he  has  to  point 
out  the  limits  or  conditions  within  which 
the  conception  or  theory  holds  true.  In 
other  words,  he  has  to  restrain  the  ardor 
of  the  specialist  who  would  build  upon  his 
results  a  philosophic  theory  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  by  showing  that  the  results  which 
the  investigation  seems  to  establish  are 
really  involved  in  the  conceptions  or  stand¬ 
point  from  which  it  started,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  in  no  sense  to  be  accepted  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  proof  of  the  theory.  I  propose 
to  show  that  this  is  pre-eminently  the  case 
with  the  main  thesis  of  the  “  new”  psy¬ 
chology — at  least  in  the  hands  of  its  most 
advanced  representatives.  In  abjuring 
the  soul,  and  limiting  itself  to  the  con¬ 
comitance  of  physical  and  psychical  events, 
it  is  really  dominated  by  a  very  definite 
theory  which  dictates  the  character  of  its 
results  beforehand. 

The  result  supposed  to  be  proved,  it  had 
best  be  stated  at  once,  is  the  complete 
parallelism  of  the  bodily  and  the  mental 
— the  denial,  tlierefore,  of  any  real  causal¬ 
ity  to  consciousness,  which  remains  the 
inert  accompaniment  of  a  succession  of 
physical  changes  over  which  it  has  no  con¬ 
trol.  In  a  woid,  the  result  is  the  doctrine 
of  human  automatism.  The  doctrine  of 
conscious  automatism  has  been  ventilated 
a  good  deal  since  1870,  or  even  earlier, 
by  Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson,  Professor 
Huxley,  Professor  Clifford,  and  others  ; 
but  though,  no  doubt,  definitely  embraced 
by  a  few,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  by  the  most 
it  has  been  rather  talked  about  and  toyed 
with  than  fully  conceived,  much  less  be¬ 
lieved.  The  doctrine  has,  however,  been 
recently  expressed  with  great  clearness  and 
force  by  Dr.  Munsterberg,  who  is  perhaps 
the  ablest  and  most  stirring  of  the  younger 
generation  of  physiological  psychologists, 
and  one  whose  theories  have  been  much 
discussed  within  the  last  two  years,  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  He 
teaches  in  the  most  unequivocal  fashion 
that  consciousness  is  simply,  as  he  calls  it, 
a  “  Begleitererscheinung,”  a  concomitant 
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phenomenon  or  inactive  accompaniment 
of  a  seriea  of  mechanical  changes. 

Miinsterberg’s  work,  which  has  appeared 
in  a  succession  of  pamphlets  since  the  year 
1888,  takes  largely  the  form  of  a  polemic 
against  Wundt’s  doctrine  of  Appercep¬ 
tion.  Wnndt,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  psychologists  of  Germany.  His 
“  Physiologische  Psychologic,”  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1874,  remains,  in  its  later  edi¬ 
tions,  the  chief  standard  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  the  psychological  laboratory  es¬ 
tablished  by  him  in  Leipzig  in  1879  was 
the  first  of  its  kind,  and  is  still  probably 
the  chief  centre  of  experimental  w)ik. 
But  although  he  may  thus  fairly  be  called 
the  father  of  the  whole  movement,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  has  organized  experimental 
psychology,  and  induced  the  world  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  a  new  science,  Wundt  has  never 
lent  his  countenance  to  the  automatist 
conclusions  whiih  the  young  bloods  are 
now  drawing  from  their  experimental  la¬ 
bors.  His  doctrine  of  apperception  is  far 
from  clear,  and  its  precise  meaning  has 
given  rise  to  considerable  controversy  ; 
but  apperception  seems  to  correspond  in 
the  main  to  what  Dr.  Ward  calls  attention. 
If  the  direction  and  fixation  of  attention  is 
a  centrally  initiated  function,  then  it  may 
be  held  to  be  the  essence  of  what  we  mean 
by  the  activity  of  the  subject.  If  we  pos¬ 
sess  such  a  selective  power,  then  all  is  not 
fatally  determined  ;  we  count  for  some¬ 
thing  in  directing  the  course  of  our  own 
lives.  Wundt’s  doctrine  of  apperception 
seems  to  amount  to  this,  especially  when 
it  is  taken  together  with  the  general  phil¬ 
osophical  position  which  he  has  elaborated 
in  his  recently  published  “  System  of 
Philosophy.”  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain 
that  he  has  been  attacked  by  the  uphold¬ 
ers  of  thoroughgoing  mechanism  as  an  in¬ 
consistent  and  retrograde  thinker  for  at¬ 
tributing  activity  to  the  subject.  This 
explanation  was  necessary  for  the  right  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Munsterberg’s  work.  Ilis 
first  pamphlet  in  this  controversy  was 
“  Die  Willenshandlung,”  an  analysis  of 
the  act  of  will,  published  eaily  in  1888. 
This  was  followed  in  1889-90  by  three 
instalments  of  “  Contributions  to  Experi¬ 
mental  Psychology,”  in  which,  after  an 
elucidation  of  principles,  he  endeavored, 
by  a  series  of  carefully  devised  experi¬ 
ments,  to  assimilate  the  apperceptive  proc¬ 
ess  to  the  type  of  reflex  action  and  reduce 
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the  whole  conscious  action  to  a  play  of 
association.  Finally,  he  published  last 
year  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  psy- 
chology  (”  Uber  Aufgaben  und  Methoden 
der  Psychologic”),  in  the  course  of  which 
we  get  a  restatement  of  his  own  position. 
The  standpoint  does  not  vary  throughout 
the  different  expositions,  and  therefore, 
though  illustrating  freely  from  all,  so  far 
as  they  throw  light  upon  my  points,  I  will 
draw  chiefly  from  the  first  and  fullest 
statement  the  very  acute  analysis  of  the 
act  of  will. 

The  treatise  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  first  treating  of  the  voluntary  act 
as  “movement-process”  {^Bewegungsvor- 
gang)  ;  the  second  treating  of  it  as  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  or  appearance  in  consciousness 
{Bcwusstseinserscheinung)  ;  and  the  third, 
which  is  intended  to  combine  the  results 
of  the  preceding  parts,  considering  the  act 
of  will  in  its  totality  as  “  conscioits  move¬ 
ment”  {bewusste  Bewegung).  Miinster- 
berg  makes  a  start  from  the  well-known 
saying  of  Kant  :  “  That  my  will  mores 
my  arm  is  no  whit  more  intelligible  to 
rne  than  if  any  one  were  to  tell  me  that  it 
could  hold  back  the  moon  in  its  orbit.” 
He  accepts  the  problem  as  thus  indicated  : 
How  does  my  will  move  my  arm  ?  The 
first  part  of  his  treatise  deals  with  the  vol¬ 
untary  act  exclusively  from  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  side,  and  analyzes  it  into  a  series  of 
movements.  We  may  say  analyzes  it 
necessarily  into  a  series  of  movements,  for 
the  succession  of  bodily  movements, 
whether  visible  movements  of  the  limbs 
or  molecular  movements  of  the  nerves  and 
brain,  are  all  of  the  process  that  could  by 
any  possibility  be  seen  ;  and  reduction  to 
processes  which  are  intelligible  in  the 
sense  of  being  pictorially  presentable,  is 
the  postulate  of  explanation  which  he  lays 
down.  There  is  not  much  that  is  pecul¬ 
iar  to  Mirnsterberg  in  this  first  section,  the 
same  has  been  vividly  put  by  many  writ¬ 
ers  ;  and  in  a  sense  this  purely  physical 
explanation  is  true  from  the  physiological 
side,  though  I  think  it  is  possible  to  show 
that  even  from  the  physiological  stand¬ 
point,  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Mean¬ 
while  it  is  enough  to  note  the  purely  me¬ 
chanical  point  of  view  and  the  explicit  re¬ 
duction  of  all  physiological  facts  to  phys¬ 
ico-chemical  processes.  Passing  to  the 
more  characteristic  psychological  analysis 
contained  in  the  second  part  of  the  trea¬ 
tise,  we  find  that  Muitsterberg  is  at  seme 
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pains  at  the  outset  to  define  the  problem 
he  sets  himself.  It  is  purely  a  problem 
of  empirical  psychology,  and  does  not 
raise  the  metaphysical  question  as  to  the 
ultimate  ground  of  phenomena,  or  as  to 
how  consciousness  exists  at  all.  Ills  in¬ 
vestigation  seeks  “  only  to  establish  the 
conscious  phenomena  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  voluntary  act”  (p.  66).  ‘‘  Wherein 

consists  the  content  of  our  inner  experi¬ 
ence,  empirically  given  to  each  of  us, 
which  we  designate  will”  (p.  60).  Or, 
again,  “  For  our  investigation,  limited  as 
it  is  to  facts,  the  will  is  a  phenomenon 
like  other  phenomena  ;  and  accordingly 
we  have  only  to  ask  in  what  it  consists, 
what  regularly  precedes  it  in  consciousness 
and  what  follows  it”  (p.  61).  This 
strictly  empirical  character  of  the  inquiry 
has  one  important  consequence  according 
to  Miinsterberg.  ‘‘  Modern  psychology, 
it  is  well-known,”  he  proceeds,  “  desig¬ 
nates  the  ultimate  irreducible  constituents 
into  which  the  content  of  consciousness 
[Bewusstfeinsinhalt)  may  be  analyzed  as 
sensations,  ascribing  to  sensations  a  qual¬ 
ity,  an  intensity,  and  a  tone  of  feeling 
which  expresses  their  relations  to  con¬ 
sciousness.  But  if  sensation  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  all  physical  phenomena,  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  will,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned  with  it,  is  only  a  phenom¬ 
enon  of  consciousness  {Beiousstseinser- 
sekeinunp)  it  follows  necessarily  that  the 
will,  too,  is  only  a  complex  of  sensations.*'  * 
Having  thrrs  marked  out  his  goal  before¬ 
hand,  Miinsterberg  proceeds  to  the  actual 
analysis  of  the  facts.  He  analyzes,  first, 
what  he  calls  the  inward  activity  of  will 
— i.e.,  the  voluntary  guidance  of  the  train 
of  thoughts  in  the  form  of  attention  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  outward  activity  of  will  in 
bringing  about  muscular  contractions. 
Under  the  first  head,  then,  the  question 
is  :  “  Wherein  consists  the  inner  activity 
in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  our  ideas  ? 
or,  more  precisely.  What  must  be  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  feelings  present  in  conscious¬ 
ness  if  they  are  to  produce  in  us  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  inward  freedom,  of  active  will  ?” 
This  more  precise  way  of  pirtting  the  qites- 
tion,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  without 


•  The  italics  are  Munsterberg’s  own.  It 
need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  this  astonish¬ 
ing  invocation  of  “  modern  psychology’  ’  begs 
everything  which  is  afterward  put  forward  as 
proved. 


significance  for  the  nature  of  the  answer 
which  it  is  to  elicit.  Let  us  get  to  the 
details,  however.  Four  cases  of  the  in¬ 
ward  directive  activity  of  will  are  analyzed 
by  Miinsterberg  :  (a)  the  case  of  volun¬ 
tary  recollection,  or  trying  to  remember  ; 
(6)  the  exercise  of  choice  between  differ¬ 
ent  ideas  presented,  the  concentration  of 
attention  upon  one  of  these,  and  its  reten¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  consciousness  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others  :  (c)  the  case  of 
logical  thinking  or  reasoning,  in  which  I 
pass  along  a  definite  and  apparently  self- 
directed  path  from  premisses  to  conclu¬ 
sion  ;  and  (d)  the  case  of  simple  attention 
to  an  idea  or  precept  which  presents  itself 
in  consciousness.  The  analysis  is  most 
ingenious  in  the  case  of  voluntary  recol¬ 
lection  and  logical  thinking.  How  is  vol¬ 
untary  recollection  distinguished  from  in¬ 
voluntary  reminiscence  ?  If  a  fact,  a,  has 
been  connected  in  experience  with  b,  and 
the  appearance  of  b  calls  up  in  consciou  - 
ness  the  idea  of  a,  I  do  not  attribute  to 
myself  any  voluntary  action  in  the  matter  ; 
I  take  it  as  an  instance  of  the  ordinary 
play  of  association.  “  On  the  other  hand, 
when  I  cannot  remember  a,  when  I  seek 
it  in  my  memory,  recall  to  myself  the 
place  where  I  saw  it,  the  connection  in 
which  I  heard  it,  and  when  at  last  a  ac¬ 
tually  emerges  in  consciousness,  then  it 
was  plainly  my  will  (we  say)  which  dragged 
to  light  the  object  of  my  search”  (p.  64). 
How  does  the  case  stand,  however,  when 
more  closely  analyzed  ? 

”  If  I  try  to  remember  a,  if  I  seek  it  in  my 
memory,  a  is,  of  course,  not  itself  present  in 
consciousness,  but  what  I  do  perceive  does 
unquestionably  correspond  in  content  with  a. 
So  long  as  I  have  not  found  o,  I  feel,  it  is 
true,  only  an  x,  but  I  feel  this  x  in  a  series  of 
relations,  such  that  x  can  be  only  a  and  noth, 
ing  else.  I  tr.v  to  remember  a  word.  In  doing 
so,  I  see  in  memory  the  passage  where  I  read 
the  word,  I  remember  the  moment  at  which 
I  beard  it,  I  know  exactly,  too,  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ;  but  the  word  itself  is  not  pres¬ 
ent  to  me.  At  last  it  rises  in  consciousness. 
Gan  it  be  denied  that  that  word  was  already 
given  in  its  full  content  (volUnhalllich  geytben) 
in  the  series  of  ideational  relations  which  I 
remembered  ?  No  doubt  it  was  represented 
in  consciousness  by  entirely  different  quali¬ 
ties  ;  it  was  given  in  its  relations  to  other 
things,  whereas  it  is  afterward  distinguished 
by  its  own  characteristics.  But  the  two  states 
of  consciousness  coincided  with  one  another 
as  to  their  inner  meaning"  (p.  67). 

The  only  peculiarity,  accoidingiy,  which 
Miinsterberg  is  prepared  to  admit  in  this 
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process,  as  contrasted  with  a  case  of  in¬ 
voluntary  association,  is  that  “  the  clear 
consciousness  of  the  idea  o  was  preceded 
by  another  state  of  consciousness  which, 
in  respect  of  its  content,  already  contained 
the  idea  a.”  He  italicizes  this  as  the 
standing  mark  of  voluntary  control  of  our 
ideas.  Reasoning  is  distinguished,  he 
argues,  by  the  same  characteristic.  The 
premisses  already  contain  the  conclusion, 
or,  to  put  it  more  pointedly,  the  whole  proc¬ 
ess  of  thought  is  determined  from  the  out¬ 
set  by  the  idea  of  the  end  to  be  reached. 
In  the  second  case,  mentioned  above, 
where  several  ideas  are  presented,  and  we 
purposely  retained  one  of  them,  a,  the 
same  thing  manifestly  holds.  “  Here,” 
says  Munsterberg,  “  there  is  no  need  to 
prove  that  this  a  was  in  consciousness  be¬ 
forehand.  The  reasons  why  just  a  and 
not  b  remained  in  consciousness  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  only  the  occasions  or  motives  of 
the  voluntary  act  ;  they  remain  therefore 
unnoticed  here,  the  remaining  behind  is 
itself  the  achievement  of  the  will  (  Willen- 
sleistung).^*  The  same  line  of  argument 
explains  his  fourth  case,  the  case  of  sim¬ 
ple  attention  to  any  idea  presented  in  con¬ 
sciousness.  “  In  the  iirst  moment  in 
which  a  sensation  emerges  in  us  the  per¬ 
ception  appears  involuntary,  because  the 
a  was  till  then  preceded  by  a  not-a  ;  in 
the  second  moment,  however,  it  appears 
to  us  as  intentionally  retained,  just  be¬ 
cause  we  were  already  conscious  of  it  in 
the  preceding  first  moment.” 

The  solemnity  with  which  this  is  pro- 
pounded  as  a  serious  account  of  the  facts 
in  question  would  be  too  impudent  if  it 
stood  alone  ;  but  Munsterberg  hastens  to 
supplement  it  by  reference  to  the  bodily 
sensations  which  usually  accompany  acts 
like  attention  and  selection,  or  efioits  of 
thought  and  memory.  He  cites  the  ad¬ 
mitted  fact  that  there  are  feelings  of  in¬ 
nervation  in  the  sense-organ  when  ideas 
of  that  particular  sense  are  present  in  con¬ 
sciousness  for  any  length  of  time.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  a  strain  of  attention,  other 
sensations  are  usually  present,  such  as 
feelings  of  tension  in  the  skin  of  the  head, 
for  example,  and  the  knitting  of  the  brow 
in  trying  to  remember  or  in  thoughtful 
consideration.  Nor  are  such  feelings  con¬ 
fined  to  the  head  ;  they  may  be  traced  all 
over  the  trunk,  and  even  in  the  extremi¬ 
ties.  Munsterberg  does  not  hold,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  feelings  of  innervation 
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necessarily  accompany  all  voluntary  activ¬ 
ity.  In  reasonings  or  calculations  that 
proceed  without  any  particular  difficulty, 
for  example,  they  are  not  observable  ;  but 
just  in  these  processes,  he  hastens  to  add, 
wc  are  not  specially  conscious  of  our  vol¬ 
untary  activity.  It  is  only  in  subsequent 
reflection  that  we  class  them  as  acts  of 
will,  and  in  so  doing  wc  fall  back  upon 
the  criteiion  already  signalized — namely, 
the  pre-existence  of  the  idea  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  moment  of  consciousness.  He 
concludes  the  first  part  of  his  psychologi¬ 
cal  investigation  thus  : 

“  The  inner  will  has  thus  shown  itself  on 
analysis  to  be  a  very  complicated  group  of 
ideas  (ein  sehr  mannigfaUiges  Vorsiellungsge- 
bUde),  composed  of  certain  definite  series  of 
ideas,  plus  feelings  of  innervation.  Nothing 
unknown,  nothing  w'hich  stands  over  against 
the  ideas  as  something  heterogeneous,  has 
been  found,  as  we  saw,  in  the  first  group  of 
ideas  or  sensations  ;  it  only  remains,  there¬ 
fore,  to  ask  whether  any  mysterious  element 
is  concealed  in  these  innervation  processes. 
Should  these  also  be  found  to  be  a  mere  com¬ 
plex  of  sensations,  the  inner  will  would  then 
be  reduced  to  a  series  of  sensations,  each  one 
of  which  is  of  the  same  order  as  blue,  hard, 
sweet,  or  warm”  (p.  73). 

The  consideration  of  the  feelings  of  in¬ 
nervation  cannot,  however,  be  conven¬ 
iently  separated  from  the  external  action 
of  the  will  upon  the  body,  and  so  we  pass 
to  the  second  head  of  this  psychological 
investigation.  The  stock  example  will 
suffice — I  lift  an  object  with  my  hand. 

“  But  the  result  of  this  experiment  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  very  poor  one  :  the  feeling  of  will  which 
I  seek  (die  gesuchte  Willensempfindung)  I  cannot 
discover  in  myself.  I  perceive  just  a  slight 
feeling  of  tension  in  the  head.  For  the  rest, 
I  am  only  conscious  that  I  actually  execute 
the  movement — viz  ,  bending  the  joints  of  the 
elbow  and  hand  ;  1  feel  no  special  impulse  to 
the  movement,  lying  in  time  between  the  the¬ 
oretical  intention  and  the  practical  execution 
of  it.  It  is  quite  different,  however  [he  pro¬ 
ceeds],  when  I  do  not  simply  have  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  lifting  an  object  and  carry  this  out, 
but  slowly  analyze  the  movement  for  myself, 
and  direct  my  attention  to  the  individual 
parts  of  the  bendings.  Now  I  really  perceive 
more  than  the  actually  executed  movements  ; 
the  bending  in  the  elbow  is  now  preceded  by 
the  feeling  of  a  peculiar  impulse.  It  is  not  a 
general  feeling  of  exertion,  but  a  quite  specific 
impulse,  which  is  different  for  every  move¬ 
ment,  and  plainly  stands  in  relation  to  the 
special  performance  intended.” 

What,  then,  has  analysis  to  say  of  these 
feelings  of  innervation  which  immediately 
precede  the  movement  and  seem  to  be  its 
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cause  ?  Munsteibetg  turns  round  trium¬ 
phantly  to  apply  his  former  criterion. 
What  we  call  impulse  in  the  case  of  mus¬ 
cular  contraction  is  simply  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  idea  of  the  effect  to  be 
produced  precedes  the  effect  as  actually 
produced.  The  feeling  of  innervation  is 
just  the  memory-idea  of  the  movement 
anticipating  the  movement  itself. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
the  precise  nature  of  the  so-called  feelings 
of  innervation  ;  but,  as  Wundt,  whr  had 
formerly  held  an  opposite  theory,  has  ex¬ 
plicitly  accepte  1  this  view  of  them  as  the 
one  most  consonant  with  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  there  is 
no  need  to  reproduce  here  the  arguments 
which  go  to  establish  the  position.  It 
commends  itself  by  its  naiizralness  and 
simplicity.  When  we  are  on  the  point, 
say,  of  making  a  stroke  at  a  ball,  we  have 
a  premonitory  feeling  of  the  energy  which 
we  are  about  to  expend  ;  it  semis  to  flow 
forth  toward  the  limb  which  we  .'.re  about 
to  use.  One  theory  explains  this  feeling  as 
due  to  an  immediate  consciousness  of  out¬ 
going  energy  ;  but  the  phjsiolog  cal  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  such  a  conception  are 
great.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  decide 
whether  an  immediate  consciousness  of 
effort  is  or  is  not  possible,  but  in  any  case 
this  theory  leaves  unexplained  the  specific 
character  of  the  feeling  in  question.  For 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  ii  is  a  premoni¬ 
tory  feeling  of  the  exe  tion  of  that  limb, 
not  merely  a  general  consciousness  of  vir¬ 
tue  going  out  from  us.  This  is  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained  by  supposing,  as  Miinster- 
berg  docs,  that  it  is  due  to  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  memory  of  previous  movements  of 
the  same  natuio.  Plainly,  however,  Miin- 
sterberg’s  theory  of  the  feelings  of  inner¬ 
vation  may  be  accepted,  without  admitting 
that  this  sequence  of  memory-image  and 
actual  perception  constitutes,  as  he  con¬ 
tends,  the  differentia  and  sufficient  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  voluntary  act.  But  it  will 
be  observed  how  ingeniously  Munsterberg 
has  reduced  all  cases  of  voluntary  action 
— internal  and  external — to  examples  of 
the  same  phenomena — namely,  to  cases  of 
an  idea  or  perception  A  preceded  by  a — 
the  same  idea  in  a  different  form.  “  The 
feeling  of  innervation,”  as  he  puts  it,  “  is 
an  anticipated  idea  of  the  actual  move¬ 
ment”  (p.  88).  Exactly  the  same  anal¬ 
ysis  applies  to  those  voluntary  actions 
which  do  not  end  in  a  muscular  contrac¬ 


tion,  but  aim  at  the  production  of  some 
effect  in  the  external  world. 

‘  ‘  When  I  move  my  finger,  not  in  order  to 
practise  the  different  movements,  but  to  write 
something  down  ;  when  I  contract  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  my  organs  of  speech,  in  order  to  make 
a  communication  to  somebody  ;  when  1  bend 
my  arm  in  order  to  greet  a  passer-by — in  all 
these  cases  I  perceive  in  the  first  stadium,  the 
more  or  less  distinct,  more  or  less  clearly  rep¬ 
resented,  idea  of  the  end  ;  and  in  the  second 
stadium  I  have  a  sensation  {empjinde)  of  the 
end  as  attained.  That  alone  is  the  type  of 
the  external  act  of  will”  (p.  89). 

However  complicated  the  action  is,  ex¬ 
tending  possibly  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  (a  journey,  the  erection  of  a  build¬ 
ing),  it  may  always  be  resolved  into  the 
ultimate  end  in  view  and  the  subordinate 
actions  which  have  to  be  performed  in 
order  to  attain  that  end.  In  the  process 
of  execution  the  ultimate  end  falls  tem¬ 
porarily  into  the  background,  and  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  actions  or  means  become,  each  in 
turn,  in  a  definite  series,  the  proximate 
end  before  the  mind.  And  step  by  step 
the  same  analysis  holds  good  :  the  end  is 
first  present  as  idea,  then  as  a  perception 
of  accomplished  fact.  Munsterberg  goes 
on  courageously  to  apply  his  analysis  to 
the  usually  received  distinction  •  between 
desire  and  will. 

“  In  order  that  the  desire  of  an  attainable 
object  pass  into  the  corresponding  act  of  will, 
neither  more  nor  less  requires  to  be  added 
than  just  the  carrj'ing  out  of  the  desire,  so 
that  the  idea  of  the  end  may  be  completed  by  the 
perception  of  its  attainment.  .  .  .  The  live¬ 

liest  feeling  of  practical  freedom  cannot  alter 
the  fact  that  the  will  itself  is  nothing  more 
than  the  perception  (frequently  accompanied 
by  associated  sensations  of  tension  in  the 
muscles  of  the  head)  of  an  effect  attained  by 
the  movement  of  our  own  body  along  with  an 
antecTedent  idea  of  the  same  effect  drawn  from 
imagination — t.e.,  in  the  last  resort  from  mem¬ 
ory  ;  this  anticipated  idea  being  given  as  feel¬ 
ing  of  innervation  when  the  effect  is  itself  a 
bodily  movement  (pp.  95-6).  A  theory  of  the 
soul  does  justice  therefore  to  the  whole  field  of  phys¬ 
ical  phenomena,  if  it  assumes  as  the  only  function 
(f  the  soul,  sensation  characterized  by  quality,  in¬ 
tensity,  and  tone  of  feeling ;  a  definite  group  of 
sensations  we  call  will”  (p.  96).* 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
part  of  the  investigation.  The  first,  or 
purely  physiological,  part  reduced  the 
phenomenon  to  a  series  of  reflex  move¬ 
ments  ;  the  second,  or  purely  psychologi¬ 
cal,  part  has  reduced  it  to  a  seiies  of  sen¬ 
sations.  The  third,  or  psycho- physical, 

*  The  italics  are  Miinsterberg’s. 
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part  investigates  the  relation  of  these  two 
series  to  one  another.  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  two  series  are  quite  independent, 
and  if  we  are  driven  to  suppose  that  the 
one  is  conditioned  hy  the  other,  there  can 
be  little  hesitation  in  settling  which  is  the 
conditioning  factor.  The  psychical  series 
is  discontinuous,  constantly  interrupted 
by  perceptions  which  are  shot  inexplicably 
into  its  midst  without  the  possibility  of 
causal  explanation  from  the  foregoing  train 
of  ideas  :  there  are  many  bodily  functions 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  consciousness.  These  and  sim¬ 
ilar  considerations  make  the  psychic  series 
unfit  to  be  the  explaining  factor,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  Miinsterbetg  reaches  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “  the  series  of  conscious  phe¬ 
nomena  is  conditioned  by  the  regular 
course  of  material  occurrence.”  This 
leads  to  the  inquiry,  what  are  the  proc¬ 
esses  in  the  sensory-motor  apparatus  which 
correspond,  when  inwardly  contemplated, 
to  the  sensational  complex  called  a  voli¬ 
tion. 

Miinsterberg’s  resirlts  are  reached  in  the 
course  of  an  interesting,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  brilliant,  discussion  as  to  the  local¬ 
ization  of  brain  function.  It  is  beyond 
our  interest  to  follow  him  in  his  detailed 
criticism  of  different  theories.  Ilis  own 
positions  are  mainly  two  :  (1)  that  there 
are  no  specifically  motor  centres ;  and 
(2)  that  perception  and  memory  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  same  material  substratum, 
or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  that  ideas  of  sen¬ 
sation  and  the  corresponding  ideas  of 
memory  are  connected,  not  with  different 
parts  of  the  brain,  but  with  the  same  set 
of  material  processes  differently  excited. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  these  con¬ 
clusions,  but  it  is  with  Munsterberg’s  ap¬ 
plication  of  them  that  we  are  concerned. 

“  Every  ganglion  of  the  cerebral  cortex  [he 
resnraes]  is  thus  end-organ  of  a  centripetal 
path  ;  but  every  ganglion  is  also  the  initial 
organ  of  a  motor  path.  Motor  centres  do  not 
exist,  therefore  ;  or  more  properly,  every  cen¬ 
tre  is  sensory  and  motor  at  once  ;  every  motor 
impulse  has  its  source  in  a  sensory  stimulus, 
and  every  sensory  stimulation  presses  on  into 
a  motor  path”  (pp.  141-2). 

What  happens  in  consciousness,  then, 
when  a  response  to  stimulus  takes  place  ? 
At  first,  nothing  precedes  the  movement 
except  the  sensation  or  perception  which 
discharges  it.  The  mo vement  “  goes  off,  ” 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  purely  refiex  way, 
through  the  force  cf  the  incoming  stimu¬ 


lus.  But  as  soon  as  the  movement  ac¬ 
tually  takes  place,  consciousness  has  some¬ 
thing  new  before  it,  namely,  the  feeling 
of  movement  produced  in  the  contracted 
muscle.  This  feeling  of  movement  fol¬ 
lows,  therefore,  immediately  upon  the 
perception  of  the  stimulus  which  dis¬ 
charged  the  movement  ;  and  the  sensory 
excitation  of  the  central  ganglion  which 
corresponds  to  this  feeling  of  movement 
becomes  connected  accordingly  by  an  as¬ 
sociation-path  with  the  first  excitation 
which  gave  the  impulse  to  the  movement. 

“  If,  now,  this  process  is  several  times  re¬ 
peated,  the  connection  becomes  so  close  that 
the  first  excitation  inevitably  calls  forth  the 
second,  directly  by  the  path  of  association, 
before  it  has  time  to  be  produced  by  the  ac¬ 
tual  contraction  of  the  muscle.  Psychologi¬ 
cally  expressed,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the 
perception  of  the  stimulus  must  call  forth  by  asso¬ 
ciation  the  memory-idea  of  the  corresponding  sen¬ 
sation  of  movement  before  that  sensation  itself  is 
produced  by  the  actual  execution  of  the  movement. 
The  former  process  takes  place  by  the  shorter 
w'ay  of  the  association-paths  in  the  hemi¬ 
sphere,  the  latter  requires  first  to  be  conducted 
to  the  muscle,  the  inertia  of  the  muscle  has  to 
be  overcome,  the  contraction  to  be  actually 
produced,  the  sensory  nerve  to  be  affected, 
and  the  sensory  stimulus  conducted  back  to 
the  cortex.  All  this  occupies  an  appreciable 
time,  and  the  sensory  stimulus  arrives  accord¬ 
ingly  considerably  later.  And  now  we  see 
clearly  why  our  feeling  of  innervation  pre¬ 
cedes  the  perception  of  the  actual  movement. 
In  it,  as  the  constant  signal  of  movement,  a 
signal  that  is  also  the  actual  counterpart  of 
the  movement,  we  involuntarily  believe  that 
we  see  the  movement's  cause.  This  is  the 
type  of  voluntary  action  from  which  all  other 
forms  may  be  developed”  (p.  145). 

Take,  for  example,  an  act  of  choice. 
Here  we  have,  Itt  us  say,  two  stimuli  both 
alike  in  strength,  but  incapable  of  com¬ 
bination  in  a  common  reaction.  At  first 
no  motor  reaction  can  result ;  but  each 
stimulated  ganglion  rouses  the  centres 
which  are  connected  with  it  by  association- 
paths,  and  now  it  is  not  an  opposition  of 
stimulus  against  stimulus,  but  on  both 
sides  there  collect  the  associations  won  by 
former  experiences.  However  great  the 
complication  may  be,  the  sensory  stimuli 
with  their  associated  ideas  constitute  the 
sufficient  and  only  verifiable  cause  of  the 
resultant  movement  ;  or,  as  he  puts  it  in 
another  place,  “  the  voluntary  act  is  the 
motor  discharge  of  sensory  excitation, 
whether  it  be  the  sensation  of  a  single 
stimulus,  or  a  world  of  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally  combined  ideas.  As  soon  as  the 
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sensory  excitation-complex,  the  conscious 
content  of  ideas,  is  there,  the  movement 
is  necessaiily  given  too”  (p.  156).  And 
thus  the  only  psychical  criteiion  of  the 
will  remains  what  it  was  found  to  be  at 
the  end  of  the  psychological  section — 
namely,  that  before  the  perception  of  the 
actual  result,  the  idea  of  the  result  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  consciousness. 

We  have  the  theory  now  pretty  fully 
before  us,  and,  as  has  been  indicated, 
there  is  much  in  the  phjsiological  anal¬ 
ysis  that  is  freshly  put,  and  that  is  prob¬ 
ably  true.  It  seems  important  to  remem¬ 
ber,  alike  in  physiology  and  psychology, 
that  the  sensory  centre  in  the  brain,  the 
central  ending  of  the  sensory  nerve,  does 
not  constitute  a  terminus,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pas¬ 
sive  sensation,  sensation  which  is  simply 
received  without  producing  further  effects. 
All  consciousness  is  impulsive.  If  the 
stimulus  received  docs  not  find  an  imme¬ 
diate  vent  in  movement,  it  irradiates  other 
brain  tracks  in  the  form  of  association. 
The  phenomena  of  imitation,  suggestion, 
and  many  other  considerations,  reinforce 
this  conception  of  the  d3namic  quality 
which  all  sensations  and  ideas  possess. 
Munsterberg,  however,  has  skilfully  woven 
these  truths  into  the  texture  of  a  precon¬ 
ceived  theory.  In  the  very  act  of  empha¬ 
sizing  movement  and  the  dynamic  aspect 
of  ideas,  be  eliminates  altogether  the  no¬ 
tion  of  action  or  activity.  Ideas  ”  go 
off,'  ’  or  explode,  as  it  were,  in  movement 
of  their  own  accord.  There  is,  first,  the 
idea  of  the  movement  as  in  contemplation, 
and,  secondly,  the  perception  of  the  move¬ 
ment  as  executed.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  series  of  happenings  somehow  passing 
before  us,  but  no  real  activity,  no  real 
actor  in  the  whole  affair.  In  all  so-called 
action  we  only  seem  to  act  ;  a  sequence 
of  ideas  exhausts  the  phenomena  of  will. 
The  conscious  subject  is  reduced  to  an  in¬ 
active  spectator  of  these  psychological 
happenings,  which  are  themselves  the  in¬ 
ert  accompaniments  of  certain  transforma¬ 
tions  of  matter  and  energy.  There  re¬ 
sults,  in  fact,  as  indicated  at  the  outset, 
the  doctrine  of  conscious  automatism  in 
the  most  unqualified  sense  of  the  words. 

Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this 
conclusion  is  in  the  strictest  sense  incredi¬ 
ble  ;  no  amount  of  so-called  “  evidence” 
in  its  favor  would  avail  to  make  it  even 
momentarily  believable.  But  as  the  theory 


airs  itself  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence, 
and  troubles  a  good  many  minds,  I  will 
endeavor  to  show  that  such  results  are  not 
reached  by  any  cruel  “  logic  of  facts,” 
hut  are  all  involved  in  a  few  erroneous 
psychological  presuppositions,  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say,  one  fundamental  prejudice, 
by  which  the  analysis  is  vitiated  from  the 
outset.  This  prejudice  I  might  call  phe¬ 
nomenalism  or  presentatioiiism.*  Wundt 
calls  it  in  one  place  intelicctualism.  It  is 
the  foregone  conclusion  that  the  conscious 
life  is  analyzable  without  remainder  into 
ideas  or  presentations.  Evidently  if  phe¬ 
nomena  or  objects  of  consciousness  are 
alone  to  be  accepted  as  facts,  then  all  real 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  subject  is  neces¬ 
sarily  eliminated  ;  the  subject  remains 
only  nominally  as  a  static  impersonal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  series  of  events.  If  we  in¬ 
sist  upon  pheuomenalizing  the  act  of  voli¬ 
tion,  doubtless  all  the  phenomena  we  get 
are  the  ideas  that  precede  and  the  percep¬ 
tions  that  follow,  with  perhaps  some  feel¬ 
ings  of  tension  in  the  head  thrown  in. 
But  does  it  not  require  some  effrontery  to 
offer  us  these  antecedent,  concomitant  and 
sequent  ideas  as  an  account  of  the  volition 
itself?  To  attempt  to  analyze  a  volition 
into  ideas,  is  about  as  hopeful  as  trying  to 
reduce  miles  and  furlongs  to  pounds  avoir¬ 
dupois  ;  there  is  no  common  denominator. 
In  the  course  of  such  analysis,  the  real 
fact  of  volition  is  necessarily  dropped  ;  it 
is  overlaid  by  the  mass  of  antecedents, 
concomitants  and  sequents  which  acute  in¬ 
trospection  enables  us  to  discover.  But,  as 
M.  Fouillee  says,  the  physiological  psy¬ 
chologists  might  fill  volumes  with  their 
analysis  of  the  sensations  which  accom¬ 
pany  the  voluntary  act  without  touching 
the  essence  of  the  act  itself.f 

The  result  of  analysis  infected  with  this 
phenomcnalistic  or  intellectualistic  prej¬ 
udice  is  necessarily  a  panpbenomenalisni 
essentially  similar  to  that  of  Hume.  There 
is  the  same  elimination  of  all  real  causal¬ 
ity  :  sequent  ideas  are  all.  And  if,  in  def¬ 
erence  to  a  quasi-Kantian  theory  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  self  or  subject  is  apparently  re¬ 
tained,  this  seeming  difference  from  Hume 
is  only  skin-deep.  For,  as  Munsterberg 
tells  us  twice  over,  “  the  subject  in  ques- 

*  This  is  the  term  adopted  by  Dr.  Ward  in 
an  article  in  the  January  number  of  Mind, 
which  has  appeared  since  the  present  article 
was  in  type. 

f  Remt  PhUosophiqxte,  vcl.  xxsii.,  p.  238. 
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tion  is  entirely  impeisonal,”  *  the  static 
condition  of  consciousness  in  gi:neral. 
Thu  individual  self  is  analyzed,  as  with 
Ilume,  into  groups  and  sequences  of 
ideas  ;  it  is  an  object  in  consciousness — 
an  object,  presumably,  for  this  impersonal 
spectat  or-su  b  je  ct. 

I  pointed  out,  in  passing,  how  entirely 
Aliinsterberg’s  psychology  was  dominated 
by  this  phenomenalistic  point  of  view. 
It  appears,  incidentally,  in  the  very  ex¬ 
pressions  he  uses,  as  a  reference  to  the 
passages  already  quoted  abundantly  shows. 
In  his  equation  of  phenomenon  with  fact, 
in  the  constantly  repeated  use  of  the  term 
Inhalt,  or  content,  it  is  presupposed  that 
objects  or  presentations  in  consciousness 
are  the  only  elements  that  will  be  allowed 
to  stand  as  real.  At  times,  Munsterberg 
speaks  even  more  naively  of  “  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  will,”  of  which  he  is  in  quest. 
This  recalls,  even  verbally,  Hume’s  famous 
expedition  into  his  own  interior  in  order 
to  discover  the  perception  of  the  self. 
Show  me  the  impression  from  which  the 
idea  is  derived,  says  Hume,  and  because 
no  particular  impression  can  be  found,  the 
idea  is  pronounced  a  fiction  ;  the  self  is 
resolved  into  a  bundle  of  perceptions. 
Show  me  the  sensation  to  which  the  word 
‘‘  will”  corresponds,  says  Munsterberg, 
and  finding  a  number  of  accompanying 
sensations,  he  mistakes  these  for  volition 
itself,  and  concludes  roundly,  as  we  saw 
before,  and  as  Hume  had  done  with  the 
self,  “  the  will,  too,  is  only  a  complex  of 
sensrations.”  But  this  conclusion  de¬ 
pends,  on  Miinsterberg’s  own  showing, 
upon  two  all-important  ifs.  If  sensation 
is  the  element  of  all  psychical  phenomena, 
and  if  the  will  is  only  a  phenomenon  in 
consciousness,  then,  and  only  then,  does 
it  follow  necessarily  that  the  will  is  re¬ 
solvable  into  a  complex  of  sensations.  In 
support  of  the  first  “  if,”  Munsterberg, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  nothing  to  offer  but 
a  vague  reference  to  ‘‘  modern  psychol- 
ogy.”  Wundt,  in  criticising  his  specula¬ 
tion,  f  justly  censures  this  attempt  to  clothe 
an  assumption  with  the  air  of  an  accepted 
truth,  and  to  cover  it  with  the  aegis  of 
‘‘  modern  psychology.”  Wundt’s  own 
phraseology  has  wavered  in  his  different 
editions,  and  its  looseness  may  be  partly 

*  “  Anfgabe  der  Psychologie,”  pp.  99  and 
130. 

f  “  Philosophische  Studien,”  vol.  vi.  p.  382, 
el  seq. 


responsible,  as  Dr.  Ward  suggests,  for  the 
extreme  conclusions  of  his  followers.  But 
now,  at  least,  perhaps  in  view  of  these 
conclusions,  he  explicitly  disavows  the 
resolution  of  all  consciousness,  including 
feeling  and  will,  into  sensational  elements. 
Sensations,  he  holds,  are  the  ultimate  ele¬ 
ments  of  ‘‘  those  conscious  contents  which 
we  refer  to  external  objects,”  that  is  to 
say,  of  our  ideas  or  presentations. 
Whether  true  or  not,  such  a  position  is  at 
least  intelligible,  but  it  contains  no  war¬ 
rant  for  identifying  feeling  and  will  with 
any  presentation  or  combination  of  such. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  distinction  more 
fundamental  to  a  sound  psychology  than 
that  between  the  feeling-directed  activity, 
which,  under  all  its  forms,  from  the  sim¬ 
plest  act  of  attention  and  response  to  stim¬ 
ulus,  may  be  summarized  as  will,  and  the 
content  or  matter  with  which  that  activity 
deals.  Doubtless  the  two  cannot  be  sepa¬ 
rated  ;  each  is  an  abstraction  without  the 
other.  But  one  thing,  at  least,  is  certain, 
that  to  resolve  the  fact  of  conscious  ex¬ 
perience  into  a  sequence  of  presentations 
or  conscious  phenomena  is  to  omit  the 
vital  characteristic  of  all  consciousness. 
It  is  to  offer  us  a  machinery  without  any 
motor  force  ;  and  when  we  mildly  point 
out  the  omission  we  are  met  by  the  ready 
but  somewhat  brazen  retort  that  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  selfacting.  Wundt  comments 
acutely  on  the  way  in  which  this  ‘‘  inttl- 
Icctualistic”  psychology  substantiates  ideas 
or  presentations,  and  treats  them  as  if  they 
were  things  or  entities  that  could  indepen¬ 
dently  exist  and  interact.  Even  when  it 
is  admitted  that  presentations  have  an  ex¬ 
istence  only  for  consciousness,  so  that  the 
unity  of  consciousness  is  acknowledged  to 
be  their  necessary  complement  or  point  of 
reference,  the  ideas  still  seem  to  stand  over 
against  the  consciousness  to  which  they 
are  referred,  and  to  carry  on  their  evolu¬ 
tions  independently.  Consciousness,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  way  of  thinking,  becomes 
a  mere  form  inclusive  of  a  certain  matter, 
but  without  influence  upon  it  :  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  purely  speculative  or  contem¬ 
plative  ;  an  eye,  shall  we  say,  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  movement,  or,  to  be  strict  and  to 
avoid  metaphor,  merely  an  ideal  point  of 
unity.  Metaphor  or  no  metaphor,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  way  of  looking  at  things  is  ob¬ 
vious.  The  whole  weight  is  thrown  upon 
the  objects — the  ideas  or  phenomena  thus 
quasi-independently  conceived — and  the 
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recognition  of  the  subject  becomes  an 
empty  acknowledgment.  It  is  entirely 
denuded  of  activity,  all  action  being  re¬ 
funded  into  the  play  of  presentations. 

For  this  assumption,  however,  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  warrant.  A  psychol¬ 
ogy  which  aims  at  keeping  in  touch  with 
fact  must  strenuously  resist  this  subtle  ten¬ 
dency  to  reduce  everything  to  presenta¬ 
tions  or  objects  of  knowledge.  Experi¬ 
ence  is,  in  this  reference,  a  wider  term 
than  knowledge,  and  feeling  and  will  are 
inexpugnable  and  irreducible  features  of 
experience.  Knowledge,  feeling,  and  will 
are  three  aspects  of  experience — insepara¬ 
ble  aspects,  it  may  be  freely  admitted — 
but  none  of  them  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  others  ;  no  one  of  them  can 
be  reduced  to  simpler  elements,  no  one  of 
them  can,  properly  speaking,  be  defined 
or  explained  otherwise  than  by  pointing 
to  the  living  experience  in  which  it  is  ex¬ 
emplified.  Miinsterberg’s  position  here  is 
rather  inconsistent ;  he  denies  will  as  more 
than  a  complex  of  sensations,  but  he  con¬ 
trives  to  smuggle  in  feeling  by  calling  it 
an  attribute  which  every  idea  possesses, 
lie  follows  Wundt  in  saying  that  every 
sensation,  in  addition  to  its  intensity  and 
its  quality  (as  touch  or  taste,  red  or  blue, 
and  so  forth),  also  possesses  a  tone  of  feel¬ 
ing,  or,  as  Professor  Bain  puls  it,  an  emo¬ 
tional  side  ;  and  to  this  third  aspect  of 
sensation,  curiously  enough,  he  allows 
that  there  is  no  material  counterpart.* 
This  statement  is  curious,  I  say,  not  in 
itself,  but  as  coming  from  Miinsterberg. 
There  can  be  no  material  counterpart  just 
because  feeling  is  not  itself  an  object,  phe¬ 
nomenon,  presentation  or  stimulus,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  subject  toward  a  given 
stimulus,  the  relation  of  the  stimulus  to 
the  life  of  the  individual  as  a  whole. 
This  subjective  appreciation  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  represented  in  ob¬ 
jective  terms.  Feeling,  as  Dr.  Ward  says, 
after  Hamilton,  is  something  subjectively 
subjective.  If  we  are  to  restrict  knowl¬ 
edge  to  objects  or  phenomena,  then  we  do 
not  know  feeling,  for  feeling  cannot  be 
phenomenalized.  We  experience  feeling 
and  we  know  about  it  by  its  results,  but, 
using  the  term  in  this  sense,  we  know  only 
the  causes,  accompaniments,  and  conse¬ 
quents  of  feeling.  It  may  be  said  that  wo 
remember  our  feelings  and  emotions  and 


*  “  Willenshandlang,”  p.  137. 


that  we  must  know  them  at  the  time  in 
order  to  remember.  But  we  remember 
feeling  only  in  the  sense  that  when  the 
ideas  which  caused  or  accompanied  it  are 
recalled,  they  are  recalled  with  the  same 
tone  of  feeling — in  other  words,  we  re¬ 
experience  in  a  fainter  degree  the  feeling 
which  we  then  felt.  It  is  this  character¬ 
istic  of  feeling  that  explains  its  frequent 
neglect  by  psychologists.  For  feeling 
cannot  be  recalled  or  considered  except  in 
connection  with  its  objective  causes  or  ac¬ 
companiments  ;  in  recording  the  facts, 
therefore,  the  psychologist  is  apt  to  forget 
the  subjective  tinge  of  the  ideas  or  pres¬ 
entations,  and  to  report  upon  them  in  an 
impersonal  way,  as  ideas  in  themselves,  so 
to  speak.  But  it  was  only  in  virtue  of 
what  I  have  called  the  subjective  tinge 
that  the  ideas  were  his  ideas  at  all,  and 
had  any  relation  to  his  life.  As  they 
presented  themselves  they  were  felt  to  be 
either  a  furtherance  or  a  hindrance  to  the 
vitality  of  the  subject,  to  be  either  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  dominant  interests  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  discordant.  Interest  and  desire 
are  the  result  in  the  one  case,  indifference 
or  repulsion  in  the  other.  And  it  can 
hardly  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
the  dynamic  efficacy  of  ideas  is  entirely 
excited  through  the  feeling-subject.  Ideas 
have  hands  and  feet,  as  Hegel  finely  said, 
and  how  often  are  we  told  that  ideas  move 
the  world.  It  is  true,  or  at  least  we  hope 
so.  But  every  one  must  acknowledge 
that  to  speak  in  that  way  is  to  use  a  vivid 
metaphorical  shorthand.  Ideas  enter¬ 
tained  tend  to  pass  into  action,  a  plan  con¬ 
ceived  and  cherished  tends  to  execute  it¬ 
self  ;  but  as  Fichte  long  ago  said  the  real 
force  is  not  in  the  ideas  but  in  the  will  of 
the  person  who  adopts  them  as  his.  So 
when  psychologists  like  Miinsterberg  at¬ 
tribute  the  whole  march  of  the  conscious 
life  to  the  dynamic  infiuence  of  idea  upon 
idea,  it  is  well  to  remember  again  that 
this  is  at  best  a  convenient  shorthand. 
Ideas  in  themselves  are  pale  and  ineffec¬ 
tive  as  the  shades  of  Homeric  mythology  ; 
they  are  dynanric  only  as  they  passthrough 
the  needle’s-eye  of  the  subject.  It  is  the 
subject  which  acts  upon  its  appreciation 
of  the  stimulus,  and  the  emotional  atti¬ 
tude  of  welcome  or  repulse  is  what  is 
meant  by  feeling. 

In  its  earliest  and  simplest  forms,  such 
an  emotional  wave  passes  immediately 
into  the  appropriate  motor  response. 
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The  food  is  clutched  or  somehow  absorbed, 
the  disagreeable  intiusion  is  evaded,  edged 
away  from,  as  far  as  the  power  of  the 
being  admits  of.  Feeling,  thus  conceived, 
and  allied  thus  closely  with  action,  forms 
what  I  may  call  the  driving-power  in  all 
life.  Here  we  strike  tipon  the  roots  of 
individuation,  and  when  we  say  that,  is  it 
going  too  far  to  add,  upon  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  characteristic  of  real  existence  ?  In 
this  connection,  I  am  confident  that 
whether  we  look  at  the  matter  psychologi¬ 
cally  or  physiologically,  we  are  shut  up  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  action  of  living 
beings  was  originally  feeling- prompted, 
and  that  what  we  call  reflex  action  is  every¬ 
where  a  secondary  product,  a  degraded 
form  of  purposive  action.  We  know  that 
many  actions  at  first  performed  volun¬ 
tarily,  actions  learned  with  effort  by  re¬ 
peated  forth  puttings  of  concentrated  at¬ 
tention,  become  by  degrees  habitual  and 
are  performed  automatically  without  at¬ 
tention— t.c.,  without  any  need  for  ex¬ 
press  volition  to  come  into  play  at  all. 
Great  part  of  the  detail  of  our  daily  life  is 
handed  over  to  mechanism  in  this  way, 
and  psychologists  and  physiologists  have 
not  been  slow  to  emphasize  the  beneficent 
operation  of  this  fact.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
very  condition  of  progress  that  aptitudes 
once  acquired  should  establish  themselves 
as  definite  tendencies  within  our  mental 
and  physical  organism — definite  co-ordina¬ 
tions  of  stimulus  and  response  which  do 
their  work  without  our  active  superintend¬ 
ence.  The  powers  of  intelligence  and 
will — the  powers  of  personality,  if  I  may 
so  speak — are  thus  set  free  for  new  tasks 
and  further  achievements,  till  these  in  turn 
are,  as  it  were,  built  into  the  structure  of 
the  self.  Only  thus  is  the  spirit  fitted  to 
advance  upon  its  endless  path.  But  mech¬ 
anism  is  thus,  in  every  sense,  posterior 
to  intelligence  and  will  ;  it  is  a  means  cre¬ 
ated  and  used  by  will.  In  a  strict  sense, 
will  creates  the  reflex  mechanism  to  which 
it  afterward  deputes  its  functions.  Mech¬ 
anism,  in  fact,  here  as  everywhere,  is  a 
means,  something  secondary  ;  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  it  as  something  {)rimary, 
existing  on  its  own  account,  much  less  as 
carrying  in  it  the  explanation  of  the  higher 
cotiscious  and  voluntary  processes.  In¬ 
telligent  volition  is  not  reflex  action  grown 
complicated,  and  so  become  conscious  of 
itself.  That  is  precisely  to  invert  the  true 
relation,  an  inversion  which  would  be  lu¬ 


dicrous,  if  it  were  not  disastrous.  Reflex 
action  is  the  lower  range  of  purposive  ac¬ 
tion  grown  unconscious  or  subconscious, 
according  to  the  economy  of  nature,  be¬ 
cause  consciousness  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  its  proper  performance.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  of  course,  that  this  lakes  place 
within  the  life  history  of  the  individual 
human  being,  or  of  any  highly  developed 
organism.  In  such  an  organism,  many 
reflex  paths,  many  co-ordinations  of  stim¬ 
ulus  and  response,  are  doubtless  fixed  ; 
they  have  been  established  in  the  long 
process  of  race-evolution,  and  in  viitue  of 
their  establishment  that  evolution  has  pro¬ 
ceeded.  But  follow  the  process  as  far 
back  ns  we  may,  all  analogy  points  to  the 
same  conclusion,  namely,  that  feeling- 
prompted — i.e.,  germinally  purposive,  ger- 
minally  voluntary  action,  is  the  ■nporepov 
<pvffei,  the  first  in  the  order  of  Nature. 
In  the  lowest  organisms,  the  reaction  upon 
stimulus  may  be  so  simple  and  uniform  as 
to  wear  to  an  observer  the  appearance  of 
a  mere  mechanical  reflex.  But  this  is,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  to  make  the  creature  a 
Mere  outside  ;  it  forgets,  as  this  mechani¬ 
cal  psychology  is  constantly  forgetting, 
that  wherever  there  is  life  there  is  unity. 
Every  organism  is  a  unity,  and  resumes 
itself  as  a  unity.  Feeling  is  the  inward 
expression  of  this  unity,  and  to  my  mind, 
it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  movement  of 
attraction  or  repulsion,  which  to  us  and 
from  the  outside,  may  seem  a  simple  re- 
flex,  is  to  be  interpreted  rather  as  the  total 
response  of  a  germinal  consciousness  in 
the  being,'  as  the  expression  of  its  likes 
and  dislikes.  Physiology,  so  long  as  it 
remains  pure  physiology,  is  perhaps  de¬ 
barred  from  taking  account  of  feeling  or 
consciousness  as  such.  The  psychical,  in 
all  its  forms,  lies  outside  the  scope  of  phy¬ 
siological  methods.  But  the  self  preserv¬ 
ative,  recuperative,  self  adaptive  tenden¬ 
cies  of  organisms  and  organic  tissue,  are 
the  phjsiological  way  of  expressing  the 
same  fact.  The  physiological  mode  of 
expression  is  imperfect  and  mythological, 
perhaps,  and  one  can  understand  that 
many  physiologists,  supposing  it  to  he  put 
forward  as  an  explanation  of  the  facts, 
grow  impatient  and  fall  back  upon  a  purely 
mechanical  theory  of  vital  function.  But 
these  expressions  are  in  no  sense  explana¬ 
tions,  as  science  uses  that  term  ;  they  are 
rather  finger-posts  to  the  unexplained; 
they  merely  name  or  indicate  the  funda- 
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mental  cliaracleristic  of  life  as  siicli,  which 
differentiates  it  from  mechanism,  or  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  mechanism.  Life  is  the 
presupposition  of  physiology,  the  fact  on 
which  its  existence  is  based,  a  fact  which 
it  has  simply  to  accept,  as  all  the  other 
sciences  have  to  accept  their  own  presup¬ 
positions.  Its  explanations  move  within 
the  fact  of  life  and  cannot  be  used  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  fact  itself,  or  in  other  words,  to 
explain  it  away.  Yet  that  is  in  substance 
what  a  purely  mechanical  physiology  tries 
to  do.  Physiology  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
it  may  be  said,  has  been  dominated  by  a 
reaction  against  what  is  called  vitalism. 
The  older  investigators  were  in  the  habit 
of  calling  in  “  vital  force”  as  a  deus  ex 
machind  to  account  for  any  phenomena 
which  baffled  their  powers  of  natural  ex¬ 
planation.  Vital  force,  conceived  as  ex- 
traneously  interfering  with  otherwise  me¬ 
chanical  processes,  was  evidently  a  hypos- 
tatized  entity  of  the  worst  type,  and  it  was 
accordingly  discarded  by  scientific  physi¬ 
ology  as  part  of  the  baneful  legacy  of 
metaphysics.  Mechanical  explanation,  or 
in  other  words,  the  resolution  of  physiol¬ 
ogy  into  physics,  became  the  watchword 
and  ideal  of  the  best  workers.  But  they 
did  not  observe  that  they  were  in  danger 
of  throwing  away  the  child  with  the  bath, 
as  the  Germans  say.  After  all,  physiology 
is  not  physics  *,  living  matter  behaves  dif¬ 
ferently  from  dead  matter.  What  is  the 
difference  and  the  basis  of  the  difference  ? 
In  rendering  mechanically  intelligible  the 
inter-relation  and  inter-action  of  this  and 
the  other  part  of  the  bodily  structure, 
physiologists  tend  to  forget  that  all  such 
mechanical  arrangements  are  arrangements 
ill  the  service  of  life,  arrangements  pro- 
<luced  in  the  living  being  (in  all  probabil¬ 
ity)  by  the  responsive  and  self-adaptive 
a  tion  of  its  living  ancestors  in  the  course 
of  ages.  Purposiveness  is  the  notion  upon 
which  physiology  is  built,  and  it  is  worked 
into  the  whole  theory  of  development ;  yet 
it  is  a  notion  entirely  alien  to  the  blind 
vis  a  tergo  of  mechanism  as  such.  The 
more  clearly  a  physiologist  realizes  what 
pure  mechanism  means,  and  the  more 
fully  he  grasps  the  import  of  the  facts  he 
h.is  to  deal  with,  the  more  ready  will  be 
his  acknowledgment  that  to  call  them  me¬ 
chanical  is  at  best  an  analogy.  They  be¬ 
long  to  a  different  order  of  facts  ;  life  and 
purpose  govern  them  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  A  self-acting  and  self-regulating 


machine  is  only  by  an  abuse  of  language 
spoken  of  as  a  machine  at  all. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  many  psy¬ 
chologists  at  the  present  time  outdo  the 
physiologists  in  the  glibness  with  which 
they  talk  of  nervous  currents  and  explo¬ 
sions  of  nervous  energy  and  paths  of  least 
resistance.  The  appearance  of  explanation 
conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  expression, 
path  of  least  resistance,  is  in  the  last  de¬ 
gree  illusory.  We  are  transferring  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  has  a  perfectly  definite  and 
intelligible  meaning  in  physics  or  mechan¬ 
ics  to  a  sphere  where  the  conditions  are 
quite  different,  and  where  we  are  more¬ 
over  almost  quite  ignorant  as  to  the  nature 
of  what  actually  takes  place.  Path  of 
least  resistance  means  in  such  a  case  sim¬ 
ply  the  particular  reaction  which  we  find 
the  stimulus,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pro¬ 
duces.  We  have  no  right  to  go  further 
than  this.  The  use  of  the  physical  phrase 
implies,  however,  that  what  takes  place  is 
precisely  the  same  as  the  selection  of  a 
channel  made  by  a  rill  of  water  trickling 
down  a  hillside.  This  is  to  make  the  liv¬ 
ing  being  a  retainer  of  external  nature 
with  a  veogeance  :  he  is  simply  a  network 
of  pathways  through  which  the  energy  of 
external  nature  takes  its  courre,  soaks  in, 
and  oozes  out  again.  But  this  is  not  a 
true  account  of  the  humblest  organisms. 
Such  a  representation  totally  ignores  the 
unitary  character  of  the  organic  and  sen¬ 
tient  being.  We  are  misled,  in  short,  by 
words  like  “  currents”  and  “  energy”  and 
”  least  resistance.”  What  do  we  mean 
by  nerve  currents?  Nerve  currents  can¬ 
not  be  treated  in  this  isolated  fashion,  as 
if  they  took  place  in  vacuo,  or  in  an  in¬ 
different  medium  ;  they  take  place  in  a 
living  individual,  and  apart  from  the  unity 
of  that  individual,  they  are  mere  abstrac¬ 
tions.  A  nerve  current  is  a  physiological 
process,  which  originally  and  normally 
means  central  stimulation  and  appropriate 
central  reaction.  You  cannot  separate 
either  the  appreciation  of  the  stimulus,  or 
the  reaction  upon  it  from  the  organism  as 
a  whole.  To  speak  psychologically,  it  is 
the  living  being  as  a  unity  that  is  aware 
of  the  sensation  and  responds  to  it.  There 
is  no  need  here  to  revive  any  hypothesis 
as  to  the  specific  seat  of  the  soul,  or  to 
conceive  any  point  of  convergence  in  the 
brain  for  the  multitudinous  nerves  of  sen¬ 
sation  and  motion.  However  the  nervous 
system  acts,  the  unity  of  consciousness,  as 
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we  experience  it  every  moment,  ia  proof 
sufficient  of  the  fact  that  it  does  act  as  a 
unity.  Every  living  being  is  a  similar  in¬ 
dividuate  unity.  Abnormalities,  as  when 
the  removal  of  the  higher  centres  gives 
rise  to  the  establishment  of  independent 
unities — say,  in  the  spinal  cord — are  no 
arguments  against  what  I  contend  for  ; 
they  rather  go  to  prove  that  even  the  mu¬ 
tilated  organism,  so  long  as  it  lives  at  all, 
reconstitutes  itself  into  a  kind  of  unity. 

A  living  being,  then,  is  at  the  very  least 
a  centre  of  sensation  and  reaction,  and 
when  sensation  is  so  used,  it  means  not 
only  intellectual  awareness  of  some  pres¬ 
ence,  but  also  a  subjective  drawing  to,  or 
away  from,  the  intruder.  This  second 
element  of  feeling  proper  is  the  link  be¬ 
tween  the  sensation  as  knowledge  and  the 
reaction  as  will.  And  however  the  growth 
of  the  intellectual  life  and  of  volitional 
self-control  may  emancipate  us  from  the 
promptings  of  the  moment,  it  is  to  the 
end  through  feeling  that  the  whole  process 
of  our  life  goes  on.  It  is  in  feeling  that 
we  assert  our  individuality,  give  expression 
to  our  preferences  and  distastes.  Feeling 
leads  each  of  us  to  select  from  the  intinite 
of  the  knowable  and  do-able,  that  little 
world  of  interests  and  habits  which  differ¬ 
entiates  us  one  from  another,  and  gives  to 
each  his  peculiar  point  of  outlook  upon 
the  universe. 

The  necessity  of  taking  feeling  first  has 
led  us  in  appearance  away  from  our  speci¬ 
fic  theme.  But  it  is  only  in  appearance, 
for  what  has  been  said  of  feeling  applies 
mutatis  mutandis  to  will.  The  presenta- 
tionists  endeavored  to  make  feeling  a  rela¬ 
tion  between  ideas,  instead  of  the  relation 
of  ideas  to  the  subject  of  them.  If  the 
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subject  has  identified  itself,  as  we  say, 
with  certain  ideas  or  interests,  then  any 
idea  which  conflicts  with  these  ideas  will 
result  in  pain  or  displeasure  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  But  here,  as  always,  it  ia  not  the 
relations  of  ideas  as  such — relations  in  the 
phenomenal  plane,  as  it  were — but  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  subject,  that  constitutes  the  fact 
of  feeling.  Similarly  with  volition.  Voli¬ 
tion  is  the  action  of  a  subject,  and  as  such 
it  cannot  be  phenomenalized. 

But  this  is  just  what  the  phenomenal- 
ists,  from  Ilume  to  Miinsterberg,  insist  on 
doing.  They  resolve  volition  into  a  se¬ 
quence  of  presentations  :  first,  an  idea, 
then  a  perception,  according  to  Miinster- 
berg,  but  no  intervening  fiat,  no  power, 
no  real  action,  nothing  corresponding  to 
what  we  ntean  by  volition — just  the  one 
first,  and  the  other  second.  The  answer 
to  be  made  to  this  ingenious  theorem  has 
been  indicated  already.  To  ask  to  know 
the  will  as  a  presentation  is  to  ask  to  know 
it  as  it  is  not.  The  phenomena  which 
Miinsterberg  offers  us  are  very  likely  all 
the  phenomena  in  the  case,  or  if  there  are 
more  the  others  are  like  unto  them.  But 
this  whole  rnvestigation  is  a  petitio  prin- 
cipii.  The  heading  of  the  psychological 
section  of  his  treatise  runs  :  “  The  Will 
as  a  Phenomenon  in  Consciousness  and 
that  we  may  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  his 
meaning,  he  says  in  his  preface  :  “It 
might  also  tun.  The  Will  as  Idea  (der 
Wills  als  Vorstellung).''  The  will  as  idea 
— that  is  the  whole  theory  in  a  nutshell. 
No  enemy  could  have  put  the  case  more 
conclusively  against  Munsterberg  than  he 
has  done  himself  in  these  words,  which 
are  nevertheless  the  key-note  of  his  whole 
inquiry.  —  Contemporary  Review. 
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The  old  questions  which  for  centuries 
have  exercised  the  human  mind,  which 
seem  destined  to  revolve  in  a  cycle  from 
which  there  is  no  escape,  are  presenting 
themselves  in  fresh  force  to  the  thinkers 
of  to-day.  The  inscrutable  problem  of 
the  existence  of  evil  has  been,  at  least  par¬ 
tially,  explained  in  creeds  ancient  and 
modern  by  postulating  spirits  of  good  and 
spirits  of  evil ;  in  the  monotheistic  Semitic 


religions  a  spirit  of  good,  represented  as 
all-powerful,  and  an  inferior  spirit  of  evil. 
Human  reason  was  not  to  trouble  itself 
with  matters  too  high  for  it,  but  was  to 
believe  in  an  all-good  and  an  all-powerful 
God,  who  fore-knew  and  allowed  all  the 
evil  in  existence,  and  punished  man  eter¬ 
nally  for  finite  transgressions  designedly 
placed  in  his  way.  This  monstrous  tri¬ 
umph  of  what  theologians  are  pleased  to 
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call  “  faith”  over  reason  culminated  in  in  a  case  of  tumor  of  the  brain  or  of  de- 
the  frightful  Moloch  of  Calvinism,  in  com-  generation  of  the  spinal  cord,  where  raving 
parison  with  whom  the  Moloch  of  Canaan  madness  or  idiocy  follow  the  progress  of 
and  Carthage  was  a  merciful  divinity,  the  malady,  where  is  the  elevating,  en- 
The  victim  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  nobling  effect  of  the  frightful  pain  attend* 
Caithaginian  idol  found  a  speedy  death  in  ing  tlie  progress  of  these  maladies? 
its  blazing  bosom,  but  the  eternally  pre-  Where  is  the  elevating,  ennobling  effect 
destined  victims  of  the  Calvinistic  Moloch  of  malformations  in  infants,  arising  from 
were  consigned  to  an  eternity  of  torment,  arrests  of  development,  and  leading  often 
wherein  “  infants  a  span  long”  weie  seen  to  a  death  of  lingering  torture  ?  We  will 
in  imagination  “  crawling  on  the  floor  of  not  have  pain  called  a  “  good”  in  certain 
hell.”  But  as  the  Moloch  of  Calvinism  picked  instances  and  not  in  all.  Theo- 
and  the  rnediseval  devil  alike  fade  away  logical  cruelty,  unmatched  by  any  other 
from  our  ken,  we  are  confronted  as  per-  cruelty,  adds  the  reproach  of  ‘‘  sin”  to 
sistently  as  ever  with  the  old  difficulty  :  the  agony  of  sufferers.  There  are  diseases 
flow  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  concep*  which  take  their  rise  from  the  defiance  of 
tion  of  an  all  good,  supreme  Being  with  moral  and  physical  laws  of  health.  But 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  evil  ?  The  an  immense  preponderance  of  diseases, 
humanitarian  spirit  of  our  age,  acting  on  and  consequently  of  pain,  comes  from 
minds  still  animated  by  orthodox  ideas  of  awkward  adaptations  of  a  lower  type  of 
theology,  tends  to  evolve  a  type  of  deity  animal  to  a  higher  type,  ami  from  the  se- 
well  satirized  by  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  rene  impartiality  with  which  Nature  allow? 
trinity  of  the ‘‘ three  Lord  Shaftesburys.”  all  her  forms,  low  and  high,  to  struggle 
All  the  terrible  side  of  Nature  and  human  for  existence. 

life  is  judiciously  veiled,  like  the  vivisect-  According  to  the  dictum  of  the  theo- 
ed  dog  discreetly  covered  with  a  cloth  in  logians,  not  only  pain,  but  every  other 
Claude  Bernard’s  statue.  There  is  no  kind  of  evil  and  suffering,  is  “allowed 
more  favoiite  ground  of  theological  sophis-  for  some  wise  purpose,”  into  the  wisdom 
tries  than  that  of  the  existence  of  pain,  of  which  it  is  highly  improper  to  inquiic. 
Pain  has  to  be  proved  a  good  ;  where  that  Every  one  who  escapes  from  an  accident 
ceases  to  be  possible,  even  in  d  priori  rea-  or  recovers  from  disease  is  “  providen- 
soning,  refuge  is  taken  behind  wise  pur-  tially  saved,”  or  “  spared,”  but  nobody 
poses.”  Now,  Nature  shows  the  same  is  “providentially”  mangled  in  a  railway 
utter  indifference  as  to  the  good  or  bad  accident,  or  buried  alive  in  an  earthquake  ; 
effects  of  pain  as  she  does  about  all  other  these  latter  fatalities  come  under  the  head- 
things  which  affect  sentient  beings.  Some-  ing  of  “wise  purposes.”  Away  with 
times  pain  is  beneficial,  as  when  it  warns  such  puerile  reasoning — or  rather,  want  of 
us  to  drop  a  piece  of  hot  metal.  Oftener  reasoning.  Let  us  face  the  Frankenstein 
its  warnings  come  too  late  to  be  of  any  which  haunts  all  creeds,  and  see  if  he  can- 
benefit,  or  they  could  under  no  circum-  not  be  exorcised,  without  leaving  the  only 
stances  have  been  of  benefit.  If  the  onset  guide  we  can  have — the  “weak  human 
of  cancer,  for  instance,  were  attended  with  reason”  which  theologians,  with  arrogant 
such  sharp  pain  as  to  lead  to  its  piompt  pride  in  their  own  blind  faith,  love  to 
extirpation,  it  might  be  beneficial.  But  decry. 

some  cases  of  cancer,  and  of  another  ordi-  Reason  recognizes  the  Unknowable,  or, 
narily  acutely  painful  disease — peritonitis  as  some  philosophers  would  rather  say,  the 
— run  to  their  fatal  end  almost  without  Unknown.  Science  shows  us  secondary 
pain.  Other  examples  might  also  be  cited  causes,  and  teaches  the  sequences  in 
did  space  permit.  The  excruciating  pain  which  natural  phenomena  occur,  but  Ic- 
attending  incurable  diseases  can  hardly  be  bind  all  phenomena  looms  an  impcnetralle 
called  beneficial.  darkness  which  veils  the  noumenon,  daik 

It  may  be  said,  and  is  said,  that  pain  and  inscrutable  as  men  felt  it  to  be  whe  n 
has  a  remarkably  elevating  and  ennobling  they  erected  an  altar  to  the  Unknown 
effect  when  it  is  borne  in  submission  to  God,  and  said  of  the  goddess  of  Nature  : 
the  “  will  of  God.”  In  the  first  place,  it  “  I  am  Isis,  and  no  man  hath  lifted  my 
will  be  found,  as  usual,  that  the  diseases  veil.”  That  heat  and  light,  and  chemical 
from  which  the  pain  arises  owe  their  ori-  afiinity  and  electricity,  are  various  forms 
gin  to  natural  causes.  In  the  second  place,  of  the  same  energy,  we  know.  But  what 
Nxw  Suns. — VoL.  LVII.,  No.  6.  48  j 
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that  resistless,  all-pervaJing  Energy  is,  we 
know  not,  nor  do  we  even  know  the  me¬ 
dium  through  which  it  acts.  We  know 
only  that  certain  vibrations  of  an  unknown 
medium  ws  call  the  ether  produce  on  our 
senses  the  sensations  of  heat  and  light. 
Of  the  unknown  medium  through  which 
gravitation  exerts  its  force  we  do  not  know 
even  this  much  ;  yet,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
said,  it  is  unthinkable  that  gravitation  can 
act  through  a  vacuum.  We  can  have  no 
better  example  of  a  force  whose  influence 
can  be  computed  with  the  utmost  exact¬ 
ness,  yet  of  whose  nature  and  mode  of  ac¬ 
tion  we  are  completely  ignorant.  Behind 
the  known  stands  ever  the  Unknown,  and 
we  who  most  fully  feel  and  acknowledge 
this  are  accused  of  “  pride  of  intellect.” 
In  the  nomenclature  of  the  theologian 
“  pride  of  intellect”  is  a  phrase  meaning 
only  that  his  opponents  have  passed  the 
point  at  which  he  elects  to  stop.  Each  of 
us,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  has  wittily  said,  in 
the  destruction  of  old  creeds  finds  for 
himself  a  ledge  on  which  to  build  his 
private  church  or  temple.  On  his  special 
ledge  of  the  precipice  of  scepticism  he 
rests  to  his  own  satisfaction,  pitying  the 
superstition  of  those  on  the  ledges  above 
him,  and  condemning  the  “  pride  of  in¬ 
tellect”  of  those  whom  the  cataclysm  has 
rolled  farther  down. 

For  my  part,  I  have  slipped  from  ledge 
to  ledge,  striving  with  all  powers  of  heart 
and  mind  to  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ  ;  feeling 
one  belief  after  another  give  way  in  my 
grasp,  as  a  falling  man  feels  boughs,  and 
twigs,  and  tufts  of  grass  yield  as  his  whole 
weight  hangs  upon  them.  Religion  was 
not  to  me  a  respectable  cloak  sanctioned 
by  Mrs.  Grundy,  nor  a  ceremony  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  on  Sunday  ;  but  either  a  reality 
which  could  take  the  place  of  all  earthly 
joys  and  hopes,  and  leave  them  but  as 
dust  in  the  balance — or  it  was  nothing. 
Subjected  to  this  mortal  strain,  every 
strand  of  every  orthodox  creed  gave  way. 

The  ledges  on  which  I  endeavored  to 
found  some  remains  of  a  creed  lay  ever 
farther  and  farther  down  the  abyss,  where 
the  “  higher  Pantheism”  has  no  more 
comfort  for  the  human  soul  than  rank 
Materialism.  Glorious  seertis  this  higher 
Pantheism  as  we  see  it  reflected  from  the 
minds  of  our  supremest  singers.  Glori¬ 
ous,  too,  have  been  the  sunsets  1  have 
watched  reflected  over  a  region  of  lake 


and  fen  girt  in  by  snowy  peaks.  But  the 
footsteps  which  might  be  tempted  to  wan¬ 
der  over  that  enchanted  land  would  sink 
in  cold  and  utter  weariness.  Slowly  I 
found  one  line  of  reasoning  which  did  not 
demand  the  impossible  leap  from  Reason 
into  Faith,  which  rested  not  upon  one 
creed,  but  upon  all  creeds,  and  derived 
strength  from  evolution  itself.  Of  this  I 
will  speak  more  fully  further  on. 

I  would  flrst  point  out  the  weakness  of 
all  those  forms  of  faith  which  take  as  a 
postulate,  ‘‘  There  is  a  God,  All-Powerful 
and  All-Good.”  It  is  the  fashion  in  these 
days  for  theologians  to  declare  that  they 
intend  to  adopt  the  methods  of  reasoning 
of  physical  science.  They  see  the  tri¬ 
umphs  gained  by  these  methods  of  reason¬ 
ing  in  every  department  of  knowledge, 
and  they  think  an  easy  victory  lies  before 
them.  I  am  always  by  such  declarations 
forcibly  reminded  of  that  African  king 
who,  healing  of  the  immense  revenues  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Post  Oflice  in  European 
countries,  determined  to  become  rich  be¬ 
yond  the  dreams  of  avarice  by  establishing 
one  in  his  own  dominions.  Alas  !  he 
failed.  He  had  forgotten  one  simple  con¬ 
sideration — none  of  his  subjects  could 
write.  And  theologians  have  never  been 
trained  to  reason  in  the  way  demanded  by 
physical  science  ;  they  cannot  begin  by  in¬ 
duction  pure  and  simple.  In  every  physi¬ 
cal  science  the  inquirer  endeavors  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  largest  possible  number  of  facta, 
and  then  frames  the  hypothesis  which,  in 
his  judgment,  best  accords  with  the  facts. 
Wlien  we  wish  to  know  the  evidence  on 
which  any  given  physical  science  is  found¬ 
ed,  wo  arc  not  suddenly  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  the  statement  :  ‘‘  At  this 
point  facts  are  utterly  at  variance  with 
what  we  know  to  he  the  truth  ;  therefore 
at  this  point  we  must  leave  our  weak  hu¬ 
man  reason,  and  arrive  at  an  opposite  con¬ 
clusion  to  that  pointed  out  by  the  facts.” 
We  should  certainly  instantly  conclude 
the  teacher  of  science  who  could  make 
such  a  statement  had  gone  mad,  and  we 
should  make  anxious  inquiries  as  to  the 
probability  of  his  restoration  to  sanity. 
But  if  we  are  so  ill-advised  as  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  upon  religion  with  a  theo¬ 
logian,  or  to  read  the  dissertations  in 
which  he  triumphantly  demolishes  scepti¬ 
cism,  we  know  only  too  well  that  his  rea¬ 
soning  will  end  up  in  this  manner  ;  and 
we  do  not  say  that  he  is  mad — we  say 
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that  he  reasons  like  a  theologian,  and 
doubt  our  own  sanity  in  beginning  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  could  only  end  in  one  way. 

This  “  leap  in  the  dark”  from  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  my  reason,  however  “  weak”  or 
“  human,”  into  “  faithj”  I  find  myself 
utterly  unable  to  take  ;  and  did  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  my  mind  enable  me  to  take  it, 

I  should  be  only  landed  in  a  region  of  in¬ 
extricable  confusion.  If  I  must  relinquish 
reason  as  a  guide,  in  which  creed  shall  I 
have  faith  ?  Surely  it  is  not  meant  that 
every  one  must  have  faith  that  the  relig¬ 
ion  he  is  brought  up  in  is  the  right  one  ? 
If  so,  it  is  extremely  wrong  to  send  out 
missionaries.  In  all  sober  seriousness,  if 
faith  is  all  I  am  to  have  for  a  guide,  I  can¬ 
not  see  why  I  should  not  believe  in  Ea, 
the  beneficent  god  of  the  Sumiro-Acca- 
dians,  and  his  equally  beneficent  son,  Meri- 
Dug  ;  or  in  the  supreme  Principle  of 
Good,  Ahura-Maszdao,  with  the  disciples 
of  Zarathustra  ;  or  in  the  sublime  concep¬ 
tion  of  Brahma  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
Veda  ;  or  in  one  who,  as  a  self-sacrificing 
lover  of  men,  is  second  to  none — Gautama 
Buddha.  If  poor  Reason  is  allowed  a 
voice,  I  can  see  absurdities  and  contradic¬ 
tions  in  all  creeds  evolved  by  the  higher 
races  of  men  ;  I  can  also  see  sublime  and 
heart-satisfying  ideas  and  hopes.  The 
Jewish  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being 
begins  with  a  revolting  anthropomor¬ 
phism  ;  Yahveh  is  a  Jew  of  the  early  ages 
of  the  race — cruel,  passionate,  and  jeal¬ 
ous  ;  rewarding  such  of  his  followers  as 
contrived  to  remain  alive,  entirely  with 
material  comforts.  The  character  and 
person  of  Christ  inspire  me  with  admira¬ 
tion  and  strong  affection,  yet  to  my  reason 
he  appears  only  as  an  excellent,  often  mis¬ 
taken,  human  being,  whose  most  explicitly 
declared  prophecy  signally  failed  of  fulfil¬ 
ment.  And  if  I  must  be  deaf  to  reason 
and  take  to  faith,  why  should  I  believe 
Christ  to  be  divine  any  more  than  Bud¬ 
dha  ?  Both  seem  to  me  eminently  admi¬ 
rable  and  loveable,  and  both  human,  and 
therefore  often  mistaken  ;  faith  alone 
might  accept  either  as  divine,  while  rea¬ 
son  will  accept  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Having  then  pointed  out  that  while 
Reason  is  obviously  unable  to  understand 
anything  but  phenomena,  yet  that  it  is 
impossible  to  go  safely  beyond  its  guid¬ 
ance,  I  may  now  proceed  to  show  how 
strong  the  evidence  is  for  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Universe,  as  we  know  it,  seems 


the  product  of  impersonal,  unvarying  law. 
The  thought  is  a  sad  one,  yet  to  me  at 
least  incomparably  more  satisfactory  than 
the  theological  Moloch  who  reigns  as  the 
god  of  much  Christian  theology.  It  is 
incomparably  and  immeasurably  preferable 
to  the  hideous  conception  of  a  personal 
God  who  can  condemn  His  sentient  crea¬ 
tures  to  infinite  punishment  for  finite  of¬ 
fences  ;  punishment,  moreover,  so  hideous 
that  its  infliction  for  the  shortest  period 
by  one  human  being  upon  another  would 
be  regarded  as  atrocious.  The  features 
of  this  frightful  deity  are  becoming  dim, 
but  his  place  is  being  taken  by  another 
hardly  more  tolerable.  The  ort  hodox  are 
asked  to  believe  that  everything  which 
takes  place  is  by  the  immediate  arrange¬ 
ment  of  God.  This  idea  does  not  stand 
out  in  the  naked  simplicity  of  former 
times.  It  is  too  firmly  established  in 
civilized  countries  that  earthquakes  and 
tempests  obey  natural  laws  for  these  phe¬ 
nomena  to  be  used  as  indicating  divine 
anger.  Nor  among  the  educated  can 
plagues  and  famines  be  considered  as  in¬ 
dicating  God’s  anger.  But  even  now,  if 
two  or  three  persons  are  rescued  from  a 
fire,  or  a  shipwreck,  or  a  railway  accident, 
they  are  held  to  be  ‘‘  providentially” 
saved.  Were  the  simplest  laws  of  reason¬ 
ing  valid  in  theology,  we  should  be  told 
all  those  who  were  not  rescued  were  provi¬ 
dentially  burned,  drowned,  or  mangled. 
But  on  this  aide  of  the  question  one  only 
hears  :  “  God  has  permitted  this  to  hap¬ 
pen  for  His  own  wise  purposes.”  Tbe 
reasons,  when  examined  into,  either  in 
the  case  of  those  who  escape  or  those  who 
suffer,  are  of  course  simple  examples  of 
the  action  of  natural  laws  :  a  child  dropped 
a  lighted  match  ;  the  ship  struck  upon  a 
rock  ;  the  signalman  was  asleep.  If  a 
child  dies,  it  is  taken  for  some  ”  wise  rea¬ 
son  ;”  if  it  lives,  it  is  ‘‘  spared.”  The 
child  that  dies  may  be  taken  from  a  lov¬ 
ing  home  and  devoted  parents  ;  the  child 
that  lives  may  grow  up  festering  in  disease 
and  crime  ;  yet  we  are  to  suppose  the  one 
lives  and  the  other  dies  through  God’s 
wise  providence.  Examining  these  facts, 
we  again  find  natural  laws  in  action.  The 
child  that  died  came  of  a  consumptive 
stock,  or  a  poisonous  drain  lurked  below 
its  dwelling  ;  the  child  that  lived  came  of 
a  stock  strong  enough  to  struggle  through 
its  unhealthy  surroundings,  like  a  wilted 
plant  in  an  evil  soil.  I  can  understand 
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the  action  of  natural  laws  :  impersonal  ; 
neither  cruel  nor  kind  ;  unswerving 
whether  for  good  or  evil.  But  I  revolt 
against  being  ruled  by  caprice  which  al¬ 
lows  a  William  the  Silent,  a  Henry  the 
Fourth,  to  fall  by  the  assassin’s  hand,  and 
lets  a  Louis  the  Fifteenth  live  out  a  poi¬ 
sonous  life  ;  which  could  take  at  one  fell 
swoop  the  children  of  Catherine  Tait,  and 
leave  the  children  of  the  thief  and  the 
drunkard  to  grow  up  in  wretchedness  and 
shame  ;  which  mangles  in  earthquake 
shocks  and  railway  accidents,  and  burns 
in  fires  and  destroys  by  diseases,  and  tor¬ 
tures  in  famines  ;  and  capriciously  saves 
here  and  there  a  few.  Such  may  have 
been  the  god  which  commended  itself  to 
the  imagination  of  Caliban.  Setebos*  is 
far  worse  than  a  godless  universe  to  me. 

In  natural  phenomena  we  see  unchang¬ 
ing  laws.  Deep  as  the  microscope  can 
fathom,  far  as  the  telescope  and  spectro- 
Siope  can  take  us  into  the  universe,  we 
see  evidence  of  unvarying  law.  Could  we 
imagine  every  star  ordered  in  its  course 
of  unimaginable  speed  by  the  personal  in¬ 
terference  of  a  deity,  would  the  idea  be 
so  sublime  as  that  of  fixed  laws  inherent 
in  the  very  nature  of  matter  and  energy  ? 
And  why  need  we  imagine  either  begin¬ 
ning  or  end  to  the  universe,  since  every¬ 
thing  we  can  know  of  matter  and  energy 
shows  us  that  both  exist  undiminished, 
and  vary  only  in  their  manifestations  ? 
Creation  [making  something  out  of  the 
nothing,  as  has  been  wittily  said]  is  an 
unnecessary  and  awkward  hypothesis,  since 
we  can  watch  the  natural  processes  by 
which  worlds  come  into  existence  at  this 
very  day.  In  the  vast  nebulje  of  our  visi¬ 
ble  universe  we  can  see  the  rise  of  solar 
systems  ;  we  can  watch  suns  at  their  hot¬ 
test  stage,  and  suns  in  their  decline. 

The  evidence  of  design,  once  regarded 
as  the  corner-stone  of  natural  religion,  has 
become  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  those  who 
relied  upon  it.  Animals  show  evidence 
of  adaptation  to  their  environment,  but  if 
paljeontology  is  to  be  believed,  it  is  the 
environment  which  has  gradually  modified 
the  shapes  and  habits  of  animals.  Every 
animal  whose  pedigree  can  be  traced 
through  geological  periods  is  observed  to 
alter  by  exquisitely  fine  gradations  ;  teeth 


*  ”  Caliban  upon  Setebos"  (Robert  Brown¬ 
ing;').  The  poem  should  be  read  as  a  whole,  as 
a  matchless  satire  on  certain  religions  views. 


and  limbs  gradually  becoming  moulded  to 
the  conditions  of  their  lives,  till  new  spe¬ 
cies  stand  before  the  comparative  anato¬ 
mist.  Far  from  death  having  been  caused 
by  the  “  sin”  of  man,  death  in  hideous 
shapes — by  convulsions  of  nature,  by  the 
fangs  and  claws  of  monstrous  reptiles  and 
fierce  wild  beasts — existed  for  long  ages 
before  man  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

When  man  came  we  find  him  as  a  low 
and  repulsive  savage,  and  there  has  been 
a  continual  ascent  instead  of  a  fall  of  man. 
But  this  rise  has  entailed  its  penalties. 
Instead  of  being  a  creature  faultlessly 
planned  for  his  high  position — or,  if  faul¬ 
ty,  showing  signs  of  a  fall  from  perfection 
— anatomy  and  physiology  show  innumer¬ 
able  signs  of  man’s  gradual  evolution  from 
lower  forms.  The  vestiges  which  remain 
of  man’s  descent  from  hermaphrodite  an¬ 
cestors,  from  creatures  drawing  their  pre¬ 
natal  nutriment  from  a  yolk-sac,  from  ani¬ 
mals  as  simply  formed  as  sponges,  all  tend 
to  become  seats  of  disease.  The  appen¬ 
dix  vermiforinis,  made  classical  by  Dar¬ 
win,  is  one  only  of  these  vestigial  relics, 
and  not  a  week  passes  without  some  sad 
tale  of  agonizing  pain  and  death  from  the 
persistence  of  structures  now  utterly  use¬ 
less  to  man,  but  actively  mischievous. 
Only  in  the  pages  of  a  medical  journal 
would  it  be  possible  to  given  even  a  brief 
outline  of  the  shapes  of  disease  and  death 
caused  either  by  the  vestiges  of  useless 
structures  or  by  some  arrest  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  process.  The  man  who  should 
now  cite  the  example  of  the  watch  as 
proving  the  existence  of  the  watchmaker, 
would  have  to  cite  the  example  of  a  watch 
full  of  awkward  unnecessary  structures, 
tending  to  throw  it  utterly  out  of  gear,  or 
to  stop  its  motions  altogether.  In  fact, 
the  human  body  to  a  comparative  anato¬ 
mist  does  not  suggest  the  nice  adjustment 
of  means  to  ends  which  characterizes  a 
machine,  but  rather  that  rough-and-ready 
adjustment  to  chance  circumstances  which 
characterizes  organic  growths.  “  Original 
sin,”  it  has  been  humorously  said,  “  con¬ 
sisted  in  man’s  attempting  to  walk  on  his 
hind  legs.”  Man  does  walk  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  his  skeleton  has  adjusted  itself 
to  that  position.  But  his  interior  organs 
have  by  no  means  properly  adjusted  them¬ 
selves.  One  of  the  most  distressing  of 
diseases  aiises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
the  valves  in  certain  veins  are  still  adjusted 
to  suit  an  animal  walking  on  all-fours. 
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and  are  absent  where  they  are  most  want¬ 
ed.  As  the  result  of  blind  evolutionary 
forces  man  is  a  great  success.  It  does  not 
the  least  matter  where  these  blind  forces 
are  concerned,  what  suffering  is  caused  by 
their  imperfect  efforts.  But  a  Creator 
who  should  make  such  cruel  mistakes 
could  be  addressed  only  with  the  indig¬ 
nant  words  of  Omar  Khayram  : 

“  Man’s  Forgiveness,  give — and  take  !"  * 

Paley  said  he  took  his  stand  on  man’s 
anatomy  :  he  could  have  taken  no  worse 
stand. 

If  from  man  we  cast  our  eye  over  the 
organic  world,  we  are  met  on  every  side 
by  evidences  of  the  same  imperfections, 
and  by  arrangements  which  we  can  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  as  the  resultant  of  blind  evolu¬ 
tionary  forces,  but  which,  if  looked  upon 
as  the  deliberate  arrangements  of  a  Crea¬ 
tor,  could  but  excite  one’s  utmost  horror. 
Such  a  Setebos  we  might  indeed  fearf  for 
his  power  and  his  cruelty,  but  we  could 
by  no  possibility  worship  him. 

A  whole  family  of  wasps  [Sphex]  have 
the  diabolical  cleverness  to  sting  the  cater¬ 
pillars,  which  they  destine  as  food  for 
their  young,  so  that  the  wretched  insects 
are  not  killed  but  linger — a  wounded, 
wriggling  mass — as  food  for  the  young 
wasps.  Now,  in  this  instance  we  are  face 
to  face  with  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  zoology.  How  does  the  sphex 
(which,  in  common  with  many  other  in¬ 
sects,  never  sees  its  offspring)  know  how 
many  caterpillars  to  provide  and  wound 
in  this  ghastly  fashion  ?  Even  this  and 


*  “  What !  out  of  senseless  Nothing  to  pro¬ 
voke 

A  conscious  Something  to  resent  the  yoke 

Of  unpermitted  Pleasure,  under  pain 

Of  Everlasting  Penalties  if  broke  ! 

“  What !  from  his  helpless  Creature  be  re¬ 
paid 

Pure  Gold  for  what  he  lent  us,  dross — 
allay’d 

Sue  for  a  Debt  we  never  did  contract. 

And  cannot  answer — Oh,  the  sorry  trade  ! 

“  Oh  Thou,  who  Man  ot  baser  Earth  didst 
make, 

And  ev’n  with  Paradise  devise  the  Snake  : 

For  all  the  Sin  wherewith  the  Face 
of  Man 

Is  blacken’d — Man’s  Forgiveness,  give — 
and  take  !” 

Rnbdiydt  of  Omar  Khnyydm. 

f  Caliban  in  a  storm  “  lietb  low  and  loveth 
Setebos.” 


other  evolutionary  problems  will  not  make 
me  believe  in  Setebos. 

There  is  a  ffower  grown  in  California 
{^Araujia  albens)  which  has  a  most  elabo¬ 
rate  apparatus  for  catching  and  killing  the 
unhappy  moths  which  approach  it  in  hopes 
of  getting  honey.  The  blossoms  close  on 
the  proboscis  of  the  moth  and  hold  it  till 
it  is  starved  to  death.  The  arrangement 
is  equally  cruel  and  useless,  since  the  moth 
cannot  fly  from  one  blossom  to  another  to 
fertilize  it.  But  evolution  is  a  blind  force 
which  leads  sometimes  to  the  welfare  and 
sometimes  to  the  injury  of  sentient  crea¬ 
tures  ;  there  is  no  cruelty  in  a  blind  force, 
only  in  the  conception  of  a  direct  crea¬ 
tion,  in  this  and  a  thousand  other  in¬ 
stances.  Nature  is  supremely  indifferent 
as  to  which  of  her  products  comes  off  vic¬ 
torious  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  ail 
are  equally  welcome  to  struggle  for  a  place 
at  the  table  she  spreads,  where'  there  is 
never  enough  for  the  guests.  She  provides 
as  ingeniously  for  the  safety  of  her  bacilli 
of  disease  as  she  does  for  the  good  of  any 
of  her  higher  children  ;  her  parasitic  en- 
tozoa  are  miracles  of  careful  adaptation  to 
existence  in  various  unwilling  hosts.  To 
suppose*  a  Creator  deliberately  making 
tape-worms,  chigoes,  ichneumon  flies  ex¬ 
isting  on  the  entrails  of  living  victims,  and 
a  host  of  other  noxious  horrors,  all  equally 
— to  a  .superficial  view — admirably  de¬ 
signed  for  carrying  on  evil  existences, 
would  be  to  believe  in  a  capricious  and 
cruel  fiend.  I  have  long  since  felt  that 
the  contemplation  of  nature  as  the  result¬ 
ant  of  the  action  of  blind  forces  which 
can  sometimes  be  successfully  pitted 
against  one  another  for  our  good,  so  far 
as  we  penetrate  into  their  working,  is  in¬ 
comparably  more  endurable  than  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  Creator  deliberately  forming 
nature  as  it  is.  I  can  abnegate  my  reason 
altogether,  and  say  these  things  are  in¬ 
scrutable,  that  we  know  nothing  of  why 
nature  has  been  so  framed,  that  if  there 
is  a  supreme  self-conscious  Being  ruling 
the  world,  we  are  unable  to  fathom  His 
actions  or  llis  motives.  But  I  will  not 
follow  my  reason  to  a  certain  given  point 
(the  point  my  orthodox  opponent  happens 
to  have  reached),  and  then  say  it  is 
“  weak”  and  so  leave  it.  I  will  not  say 
that  all  things  which  appear  beneficent  in 
the  world  arise  from  the  “  goodness”  of 
God,  thus  employing  a  term  of  our  human 
consciousness,  and  refuse  to  employ  terms 
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o/  our  human  consciousness  when  things 
which  appear  maleficent  have  to  he  con¬ 
templated.  The  victims  of  an  eaithquake 
fall  before  the  action  of  natural  laws,  or 
they  are  destroyed  by  God  ;  those  who 
escape,  escape  through  natural  laws,  or 
they  are  saved  by  God.  If  God  caused  the 
beautiful  instinct  which  makes  a  hen  guard 
her  chickens,  God  also  made  the  ichneu¬ 
mon  fly  burrow  into  the  entrails  of  other 
insects,  or  both  instincts  are  results  of 
blind  evolutionary  forces.  God  made  the 
bacilli  of  leprosy  and  consumption,  and 
carefully  fitted  them  to  destroy  thousands 
of  the  highest  creatures  he  had  made  upon 
earth,  or  these  bacilli  are  the  resultants  of 
the  same  blind  forces  which,  acting  in 
other  directions,  resulted  in  man. 

It  will  be  said  :  “  Your  view  is  one 
simply  of  Materialism  ;  it  is  not  Agnosti¬ 
cism  at  all.”  Not  so;  no  rest  for  my 
mind  is  founded  on  a  basis  of  Material¬ 
ism.  That  invariability  of  natural  laws 
which  appears  to  lead  straight  to  Material¬ 
ism  furnishes  also  the  loophole  of  escape. 
As  I  look  round  and  observe  all  the  nat¬ 
ural  phenomena  whose  laws  of  action  have 
been  revealed  by  physical  science,  I  see 
evidence  of  unchanging,  unswerving  laws, 
requiring  no  self-conscious  being  to  set 
them  in  action.  I  can  neither  conceive  a 
beginning  nor  an  end  to  those  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  matter  and  energy  which  we  know 
as  the  visible  universe  ;  I  can  imagine 
only  such  an  unchanging,  unchangeable 
whole  as  the  fluctuations  that  occur  in  the 
waters  of  a  land-locked  pool. 

But  when  we  come  to  self-consciousness 
itself  we  come  to  a  form  of  energy  which 
confessedly  baffles  the  psychologist  and 
the  physiologist  alike.  It  is  true  that  we 
know  all  manifestations  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness — passions,  affections,  moral  feelings 
— depend  upon  the  structure  and  condition 
of  that  mass  of  nervous  matter  known  as 
the  brain.  Let  some  degeneration  take 
place  in  the  brain  or  its  continuation,  the 
spinal  cord,'  and  away  go  affections,  tal  ¬ 
ents,  moral  feelings  ;  the  being  we  loved 
is  gone,  while  his  miserable  simulacrum 
still  stands  before  us.  He  who  has 
watched  the  progress  of  a  case  of  general 
paralysis  will  recognize  what  I  mean. 
But  in  every  case — in  the  brain  of  a  Napo¬ 
leon,  or  in  the  brain  of  an  idiot-r-lhe  ner¬ 
vous  matter  of  the  brain  constitutes  the 
machinery  of  mind.  It  is  the  engine,  not 
the  steam.  We  know  the  human  body 
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is  an  electrical  machine,  having  its  “  pow¬ 
er  house”  in  the  heart.  But  that  myste¬ 
rious  thing  we  call  vital  force  is  not  elec¬ 
tricity.  Nothing  can  be  more  probable 
than  that  we  shall  find  that  vital  force, 
receiving  its  supreme  expression  in  self- 
consciousness,  is  another  form  of  the  en¬ 
ergy  which  otherwise  manifests  itself  as 
heat,  light,  electricity,  and  chemical  affin¬ 
ity.  But  again,  the  nature  of  that  special 
energy  may  forever  elude  ns.  What  for¬ 
bids  us  to  think  that  here  wo  have  at  last 
a  manifestation  of  the  divine,  striving  to 
show  itself  in  the  only  way  possible  through 
the  gross  agency  of  matter  ?  We  cannot, 
without  quitting  the  guidance  of  reason, 
say  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  all-power¬ 
ful  and  all-good.  But  what  forbids  us  to 
think  that  the  eternal  goodness,  striving 
with  the  evils  inherent  in  matter,  can, 
“  as  in  a  glass  darkly,”  communicate 
with  us,  has  been  able  to  evolve  in  human 
beings  ideas  of  morality  unknown  to  or¬ 
dinary  matter  and  energy,  and  possibly  is 
able  and  willing  to  make  us  one  with  itself 
when  the  veil  of  flesh  has  been  cast  aside  ? 

As  an  evolutionist,  I  do  not  see,  nor 
can  I  imagine  meeting  with,  a  single  ani¬ 
mal  possessed  of  an  instinct  useless  to  the 
species.  In  man  I  see  an  animal  with  an 
extraordinarily  strong  instinct  developed 
pari  passu  with  the  development  of  his 
mental  powers.  It  is  an  instinct  which  he 
does  not  share  with  any  of  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  ;  it  is  an  instinct  absolutely  useless 
to  him  on  this  planet.  Nay,  it  is  an  in¬ 
stinct  which  has  led  to  more  horrors,  more 
bloodshed,  more  bodily  and  mental  agony 
than  all  the  other  passions  combined. 
But  it  has  also  led  to  self-devotion,  hero¬ 
ism,  self-sacrifice,  to  exquisite  beauties  of 
thought  and  feeling  ;  to  joys,  hopes  and 
consolations  before  which  all  joys  and 
hopes  and  consolations  of  earth  seem  as 
dust  in  the  balance.  In  the  lowest  sav¬ 
ages  this  instinct  is  hardly  existent,  or,  if 
it  appear,  it  is  in  the  shape  of  an  abject 
fear  of  spirits  of  the  dead  or  of  the  Pow¬ 
ers  of  Nature.  Should  the  religious  in¬ 
stinct  mean  no  more  than  this,  as  is  some¬ 
times  argued,  then  it  should  die  out  with 
the  advance  of  the  race.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  tends  to  become  deeper,  wider, 
more  complex  ;  it  survives  all  fear  of 
spirits  of  the  dead  or  of  the  Powers  of 
Nature  ;  and  shows  itself  as  a  longing  for 
something  beyond  man — beyond  this 
planet,  beyond  all  joys,  all  aspirations 
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that  this  life  can  afford.  Other  animals 
are  contented  when  their  appetites  are  sat¬ 
isfied.  Butman,  when  he  has  risen  above 
the  savage  state,  is  characterized  by  a 
strange  unrest,  which  does  not  allow  him 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  attainment  of  the 
most  coveted  of  earthly  possessions. 

Where  every  other  anchor  drags  this 
conviction  alone  holds  firm  ;  alone  inspires 
the  scientific  agnostic  with  a  hope  which 
need  not  divorce  itself  from  reason  ;  the 
conviction  that  no  instinct  exists  without 
a  purpose,  and  that  the  very  strongest  in¬ 
stinct  which  has  actuated  humanity,  which 
has  inspired  all  the  great  religions  of  the 
world,  cannot  be  purposeless.  If  it  be 
purposeless,  it  constitutes  an  exception  to 
an  otherwise  universal  law. 

It  may  bo  argued  that  the  future  good 
and  happiness  of  mankind  offer  a  sufficient 
aim  for  the  religious  instinct.  George 
Eliot  endeavored  to  believe  that  this  pros¬ 
pect  was  satisfying,  and  she  embodied  her 
belief  in  lines  of  exquisite  beauty  : 

“  Oh  !  may  I  join  the  choir  invisilile 

Of  those  immortal  ilead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence  !” 

But  George  Eliot’s  mind  had  not  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  atmosphere  of  physical  sci¬ 
ence  ;  she  could  perhaps  cheat  herself  into 
the  thought  that  the  prospect  of  self-con¬ 
scious  individual  immortality  is  satisfac¬ 
torily  replaced  by  the  prospect  of  confer¬ 
ring  benefit  upon  posterity. 

Zoology  shows  us  that  species  are  not 
the  enduring  things  men  once  thought 
they  were  ;  especially  among  the  higher 
animals  the  study  of  paheontology  shows 
species  changing,  passing  into  one  another 
like  dissolving  views,  and  becoming  ex¬ 
tinct.  We  know  that  the  palmy  days  of 
the  mammals  have  long  since  passed  away, 
and  that  only  a  few  species  (only,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  genus  Equus  and  Man)  are 
not  in  their  decline.  Unless,  then,  we 
imagine  an  exception  to  an  otherwise  uni¬ 
versal  law,  the  zoologist  recognizes  that  a 
comparatively  short  period  must  see  the 
decline  and  finally  the  extinction  of  both 
horses  and  men.  There  is  therefore  very 
little  satisfaction  in  thinking  that  ephemera 
living  a  few  hundred  years  after  us  may 
be  physically  and  mentally  better  off  than 
w'e  are.  On  the  contrary,  our  sympathies 
are  more  likely  to  turn  away  from  beings 
simply  occupied  with  material  comforts, 
to  the  long  roll  of  martyrs  and  heroes  who 
lived  and  died  in  the  old  faiths.  Nor  is 


it  easy  to  see  how  so  high  a  type  of  hu¬ 
man  being  could  be  produced  where  all 
aims  and  efforts  must  be  materialistic,  as 
was  produced  in  those  who  felt  that  “  hero 
they  had  no  continuing  city,  but  who 
sought  one  to  come  ;  a  home  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.” 

If  we  can  in  any  way,  without  quitting 
the  guidance  of  reason,  attain  to  a  religion 
from  which  the  bloodthirsty  and  intoler¬ 
ant  element  has  been  eliminated,  but  in 
which  the  craving  for  a  nobler,  higher 
state  of  being  can  be  satisfied,  we  shall, 
I  think,  take  a  position  more  in  harmony 
with  the  most  imperious  instinct  of  our 
nature  than  by  any  form  of  Materialism. 
No  religion  will  ever  be  trusted,  no  relig¬ 
ion  will  ever  be  a  stronghold  of  comfort, 
because  Agnosticism  offers  an  unendurable 
prospect,  or  because  it  is  agreeable  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  God  and  a  Saviour  and  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul — reasons  often  given 
by  otherwise  solid  thinkers  for  leaving 
Reason  and  taking  refuge  in  Faith.  Re¬ 
ligion  must  have  a  basis  of  truth  on  which 
we  can  firmly  plant  our  feet  :  as  a  fairy 
tale  or  an  opium  dream,  delusive  though 
exquisitely  fair,  it  can  give  no  permanent 
support,’  no  real  comfort. 

We  bear  about  in  our  bodies  rudiments 
whose  utility  has  long  ages  since  passed 
away.  There  was  a  time,  too,  when  our 
eyes  existed  but  as  specks  dimly  conscious 
of  light,  but  not  of  form  ;  our  ears,  specks 
capable  only  of  perceiving  the  simple  vi¬ 
brations  of  a  fiuid  medium.  Who  could 
have  told  in  the  early  ages  of  the  earth 
that  these  specks  of  protoplasm  would  de¬ 
velop  into  eyes  that  could  penetrate  mill¬ 
ions  of  miles  into  the  visible  universe — 
into  ears  which  could  be  ravished  with  the 
sublimest  harmonies  ?  Why  may  we  not 
hope  that  the  extraordinary,  the  unique 
instinct  of  religion,  slowly  evolved  as  it 
has  been  from  the  lowest  fetich  worship, 
may  be  the  preparation  for  an  existence 
of  unimaginable  glory  in  another  world 
than  ours  ?  Faith  may  be  beyond  the 
grasp  of  those  who  will  not  relinquish  the 
guidance  of  Reason.  But  Hope  remains 
to  tell  us  that  the  deathless  instinct  of  re¬ 
ligion  bids  us  not  despair,  and  that  be¬ 
yond  the  veil,  beyond  the  veil,”  when 
this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality, 
we  may  retain  our  self-consciousness,  and 
become  more  fully  cognizant  of  an  Eter¬ 
nal  All-Good,  All-Loving,  but  not-all-pow- 
erful  Being,  who  basstiivcn  to  draw  us  to 
Himself. —  Westminster  Review. 
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We  all  know  that  the  roses  were  red¬ 
der,  the  summers  more  glorious,  and  that 
men  were  more  honorable  and  women 
more  beautiful,  that  life  had  fuller  har¬ 
monies  and  virtues  more  stability,  in  those 
glad  far-off  days — when  Plancus  was  Con¬ 
sul.  In  those  days  the  poor  were  not  so 
poor  as  they  are  now  and  the  rich  gave 
more  freely  of  their  margin  ;  right  and 
wrong  were  clearly  indexed  ;  the  laws 
were  scrupulously  obeyed  ;  there  was  no 
tampering  with  the  accursed  thing  any¬ 
how  ;  and  St.  George  always  slew  the 
dragon.  Oh  !  times  were  good  and  life 
was  fair  when  Plancus  was  Consul,  for 
then  “  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life  and 
smote  on  all  the  chords  with  might,” 
youth  lent  its  magic  power  to  sensation, 
and  innocence  conditioned  all  things  by 
its  own  unconscious  ignorance.  This 
being  so,  we  the  elders  now  sitting  in  our 
arm-chairs  by  the  fire,  regret  the  sad 
changes  that  have  been  made  since  those 
happy  hours  when  flowers  were  worth 
more  than  golden  treasure  and  Astrma 
was  the  goddess  ruling  the  world  of  men. 

Aye  ?  Was  it  even  so  ?  Was  indeed 
the  world  so  much  more  lovely  and  life  so 
much  more  worth  the  living  when  Plancus 
was  Consul  than  it  is  now  ?  Or  was  the 
greater  gain  of  those  far-off  days  in  our 
Own  youth  only  ?  Did  ignorance  for  the 
one  part,  and  freshness  for  the  other, 
make  the  whole  difference  between  then 
and  now  ? — and  were  things  “  much  as 
one”  in  the  past  as  in  the  present  ?  If 
human  vices  and  viitues  could  be  weighed, 
it  seems  to  us,  judging  from  the  higher 
ievels  of  knowledge  and  experience,  that 
the  sum  would  be  equal  though  the  mani¬ 
festations  would  vary.  Human  nature  is 
a  pretty  constant  quantity,  and  those  pas¬ 
sions,  those  instincts  and  desires  which  are 
its  motive  forces,  are  like  the  permanent 
body  within  the  ephemeral  clothes.  While 
the  fashion  of  the  garments  changes  the 
form  underneath  is  untouched  ;  and 
though  one  day  the  shoulders  are  wide  and 
another  the  waist  is  longer,  the  inlying 
skeleton  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  e\er 
was. 

Take  the  more  public  sins  of  the  day 
when  Plancus  was  Consul,  and  those  of 


the  present  jfn  de  si'eclc.  Drunkenness 
was  then  no  disgrace  ;  and  vulgar,  mis¬ 
chievous,  noisy  rowdyism  had  its  aristo¬ 
cratic  patrons  and  well-born  supporters. 
What  ’Arry  alone  would  do  to-day  lords 
and  gentlemen  gloried  in  fifty  and  sixty 
years  ago.  A  young  Cambridge  man 
would  boast  that  for  six  weeks  before  his 
examination  he  never  went  to  bed  sober  ; 
and  that  he  should  scrape  through  at  all, 
low  down  as  he  was  and  next  door  to  the 
Wooden  Spoon,  told  less  for  his  ability 
or  good  luck  than  for  the  crassitude  and 
ineptness  of  the  examiners.  The  shame¬ 
less  debauchery  of  the  fast  youth  in  the 
’twenties  and  ’thirties  would  not  be  toler¬ 
ated  now,  if  as  publicly  confessed  as  it 
was  then.  Then  it  went  with  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  sex  and  age  ;  and  the  man’s  ma¬ 
ture  harvest  was  not  held  to  be  a  whit  the 
worse  for  the  youth’s  crop  of  wild  oats 
duly  sown  and  garnered. 

But,  in  return,  the  mean  and  prying 
pruriency  of  the  modern  Purity  School 
would  then  have  ensured  a  batch  of  broken 
heads,  thoroughly  well  deserved.  Also, 
the  huckstering  spirit  of  the  present  day 
would  have  ostracized  a  Gentleman  as  in¬ 
exorably  as  ever  the  oyster  shells  of  Athens 
ostracized  an  unpopular  citizen.  Our 
gentlemen  and  noblemen  have  stepped 
down  from  their  social  heights  and  gone 
into  trade  with  the  rest.  It  might  be 
thought  that  they  would  have  elevated  the 
character  of  business  and  placed  it  on  a 
higher  platform  than  heretofore— that 
noblesse  oblige  would  have  been  their  mot¬ 
to  behind  the  counter  as  within  the  ances¬ 
tral  hall.  But  we  do  not  find  it  so.  On 
the  contrary  ;  our  well-born  tradesmen 
have  sunk  to  the  level  of  their  employ¬ 
ment.  They  are  not  more  honest,  more 
generous,  more  trustworthy  than  the  small 
clerk’s  ill-found  son,  who  has  to  open  a 
very  tight  shell  with  a  very  blunt  knife, 
and  go  through  the  battle  with  never  a 
shield-bearer  beside  him.  The  millionaire 
manufacturer  adds  diessing  to  his  cotton, 
and  cotton  to  his  silk,  with  no  more  com¬ 
punction  than  the  miserable  little  grocer 
adds  sand  to  his  sugar  and  sloe-leaves  to 
his  tea.  The  titled  milliner  cheats  her 
dear  friends  over  their  hats  and  bonnets 
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with  no  more  searching  of  heart  than  if 
she  had  been  the  gardener’s  daughter, 
seeking  to  make  a  good  thing  of  a  small 
trade  and  less  capital.  It  is  all  in  the 
way  of  business  ;  and  the  way  of  business 
is  stronger  than  the  law  of  righteousness 
and  the  old  lessons  of  gentlehood.  This 
kind  of  thing  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  to  the  gentleman  and  gentle¬ 
woman  of  the  earlier  half  of  this  century. 
Wild,  rowdy,  drunken,  dissolute — yes, 
that  was  well  within  the  range  of  their 
possibilities  ;  but  mean  and  huckstering 
tradesmen,  cheating,  “  sweating,”  rob¬ 
bing,  lying  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven 
and  degrading  the  Englisli  name  wherever 
English  commerce  is  carried — no,  that 
would  have  been  as  impossible  as  the  plat¬ 
form-woman  of  to-day,  or  the  prurient 
spy  of  the  New  Morality. 

So  much  gDod,  however,  counterbal¬ 
ances  the  evil  of  excess.  The  old  non¬ 
sense  about  the  impossibility  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  earning  his  living,  save  in  certain 
covenanted  professions,  is  at  an  end. 
Trade  per  se  is  no  social  degradation  ;  yet 
I  can  quite  well  remember,  in  my  early 
youth,  when  a  rich  army-contractor  was 
not  visited  by  the  local  magnates  because 
of  his  past  metier  ;  when  the  superb  din¬ 
ners  of  a  retired  club  chef  were  nets  spread 
in  vain  in  the  sight  of  all  the  high  nosed 
gentry  of  the  place  ;  and  when  it  was 
gravely  debated  by  the  exclusives  in  pos¬ 
session  whether  those  wealthy  manufac¬ 
turers  who  were  buying  up  all  the  land 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  were  to  be 
visited  like  themselves  and  admitted  into 
the  social  penetralia  as  to  the  manner 
born.  This  nonsense  is  now  done  away 
with,  to  the  gain  of  reason  and  common- 
sense  all  round  ;  but,  here  comes  in  the 
balance — the  finer  edges  of  what  was  once 
known  as  “  gentlemanly  feeling”  have  be¬ 
come  blunted,  and  the  code  of  honor  is 
neither  so  while  nor  so  clear  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  We  wonder  at  the  state  of  the 
times  that  permitted  robber-knights  and 
marauding  barons  to  hold  a  whole  coun¬ 
try  in  subjection,  levying  blackmail  on  all 
passers-by,  torturing,  ruining,  slaying  at 
their  pleasure.  But  where  is  the  differ¬ 
ence,  save  in  manifestation,  between  these 
and  our  modern  promoters  of  swindling 
companies — our  respectable  City  gentle¬ 
men  who  rob  the  servant-maid  and  the 
poor  peasant  of  their  hard-earned  savings 
— who  ruin  their  thousands  and  break 


hearts  as  gayly  as  Domitian  pulled  off  flies’ 
wings — who  reduce  the  affluent  to  penury' 
and  the  prosperous  to  abject  misery — all 
that  they  may  fill  their  own  coffers  and 
make  others  pay  while  they  dance  ?  Save 
in  method,  there  is  nothing  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  modern  City-swindler  and  the 
old-time  robber-knight.  The  one  is 
churchwarden  and  carries  the  alms-bag  ; 
the  other  built  a  monastery  and  ended  his 
days  in  a  cell.  The  rake  of  Hogarth’s 
time  ruined  one  poor  maid,  perhaps  two  ; 
but  the  fraudulent  bankrupt,  the  abscond¬ 
ing  lawyer,  the  promoter  of  a  swindling 
company,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  cheating 
crew,  throw  dozens  of  uneducated  girls 
on  to  the  streets,  from  sheer  inability  to 
get  their  living  in  any  other  way.  Which 
is  best  ?  And  how  many  hairs’  breadths 
of  difference  are  there  among  them  all  ? 

When  I’lancus  was  Consul  social  scan¬ 
dals  were  fewer  and  domestic  life  was 
purer  than  now.  The  mother  was  a  god¬ 
dess  and  the  father  a  sort  of  king  in  the 
household,  and  there  were  no  clay  feet  to 
any  idt'l  extant.  How  should  it  not  be 
so  ?  Who  was  there  to  tell  the  boy  of 
sixteen,  .the  giil  a  year  younger,  that  a 
shadow  rested  on  the  father’s  name  ? — 
that  the  mother  was  a  light  o’  love  whose 
audacity  was  equalled  only  by  her  hus¬ 
band’s  complaisance  ?  Who  could  whis¬ 
per  all  these  shameful  secrets  to  the  callow 
young,  dancing  along  the  rose-strewn  path 
in  happy  ignorance  of  the  very  nature  of 
vice  or  the  meaning  of  shame  ?  Who  could 
pollute  their  young  ears  with  stories  of 
this  and  that — of  him  and  her,  at  which  the 
elders  either  sniggered  in  fatuous  amuse¬ 
ment  or  drew  up  their  necks  as  stiffly  as 
if  they  themselves  were  not  tarred  with 
the  same  brush  ?  The  young  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  current  scandals  of  their  lime. 
When  they  grew  old  enough  to  be 
told,  those  past  infamies  had  died  away 
like  weeds  in  the  winter,  and  a  new  crop 
had  taken  their  place.  Hence,  we  all 
know  the  seamy  side  of  life  only  from  a 
certain  period,  which  is  to  us  as  the  first 
beginning  and  breaking  forth  of  the  un¬ 
desirable  ;  and  all  that  went  on — when 
I’lancus  was  Consul — was  for  us  as  though 
it  were  not.  Yet  it  was  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  thing  as  that  which  goes  on  now  ; 
and  it  was  we  who  give  our  own  coloring 
to  the  times,  not  the  times  that  were  dif¬ 
ferent  then  from  what  they  are  now. 

Our  recollections,  too,  of  those  times 
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give  U8  a  more  noble  teaching,  as  well  as 
a  purer  moral  atmosphere.  Councils  of 
Perfection  were  our  everyday  recommen¬ 
dation  ;  and,  as  we  said  before,  there  was 
no  tampering  with  forbidden  subjects  and 
no  paltering  with  accursed  things  any¬ 
where.  It  was  all  grand  and  high  and 
noble  ;  and — now  ! — what  a  falling  off  ! 
As  if  that,  too,  does  not  belong  to  age 
and  state  ! — as  if  all  the  wcll-nurtuied 
young,  now  as  well  as  then,  are  not 
brought  up  on  these  Councils  of  Perfec¬ 
tion,  and  taught,  Heaven  bless  them  ! 
that  these  are  the  rules  by  which  they 
must  faithfully'  walk,  no  matter  what  the 
example  of  others  or  the  stress  of  tempta¬ 
tion  for  themselves.  But  when  they  come 
to  maturity  and  practical  life,  do  they  not 
all  find  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
live  by  these  precepts,  if  they  are  to  live 
in  the  world  at  all  ?  Things  are  no  differ¬ 
ent  now  from  what  they  were  in  our 
fathers’  times  and  those  of  our  own  yorrth. 
It  is  only  the  angle  that  has  been  shifted 
— only  knowledge  which  has  dispossessed 
ignorance  and  experience  which  has  low¬ 
ered  the  standard. 

This  impracticable  code,  given  to  the 
young  as  their  stated  law  of  action,  is  an¬ 
alogous  to  the  enormous  waste  of  energy 
and  material  by  which  nature  arrives  at  a 
very  small  result.  Perhaps  this  surplusage 
of  moral  doctrine  leaves  a  larger  residuum 
than  if  only  so  much  and  so  much  had 
been  inculcated.  One  docs  not  know. 
A  cup  can  be  no  more  than  full.  What 
is  over  runs  away  ;  but  is  it  lost  ?  The 
impossible  extreme — the  impracticable 
ideal  inculcated  in  these  Councils  of  Per¬ 
fection — is  it  all  so  much  waste  of  energy  ? 
Would  sober-sided  common-sense  do  as 
well  ?  Would  the  moderate  bounds  of 
pure  reasonableness  control  the  output  of 
passion  as  strongly  as  do  these  unattain¬ 
able  ideals  ?  If  we  were  to  teach  the 
young  things  as  they  are,  and  show  them 
from  the  beginning  the  sorry  compromises 
which  have  to  be  made  between  good  and 
evil,  one  of  the  silvery  veils  would  bo 
taken  off  that  divine  statue  we  all  rever¬ 
ence  when  Plancus  is  our  Consul,  and  a 
premature  tolerance  for  vice  would  be  no 
advantage  to  the  world  at  large. 

When  Plancus  was  Consul  were  all 
women  womanly  and  all  girls  modest  ? 
Hardly.  Floating  up  through  the  mists 
of  the  past  come  vague  recollections  of 
pretty  girls  who  cheapened  themselves  and 


their  fair  fame  so  that  the  more  soberly 
conducted  were  warned  against  them  and 
forbidden  their  acquaintance — of  young 
wives  with  painted  faces  and  doubtful 
characters — all  the  same  as  now  !  Only 
that,  when  Plancus  was  Consul,  and  a 
careful  father  had  to  give  instructions  to 
his  motherless  daughters,  these  things  were 
touched  on  with  a  kind  of  solemn  ret¬ 
icence,  a  kind  of  awed  prohibition  which 
excluded  details  and  merely  sketched  the 
vague  outlines  of  shame  and  the  forbid¬ 
den.  Platform-women  were  then  scarce, 
and  the  restless,  rushing  tribe  of  globe¬ 
trotters  scarcer  still.  Yet  even  before  the 
Women’s  Rights  craze  broke  out  like  a 
disease  among  the  sex,  a  few  strong-mind¬ 
ed  ladies  of  rank  made  speeches  to  their 
tenants  ;  and  the  novelty  of  the  proceed, 
ing  guaranteed  its  success.  Some  eccen¬ 
tric  off-shoots  of  good  county  families, 
too,  vindicated  their  right  to  live  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  masculine  pattern  ;  and  the 
hunting,  shooting,  tishing  sportswoman, 
tramping  over  the  moors  with  dog  and 
gun,  her  game  bag  slung  by  her  side  and 
her  flask  of  whiskey  handy,  was  not  quite 
unknown  down  among  the  heather  and 
mountains  of  the  North.  She  was  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  :  granted  ;  but  she  was  a  fact 
and  a  precursor.  Yet,  for  all  these  spo¬ 
radic  offshoots,  no  one  can  deny  that 
women  were  less  pronounced  and  less  mas¬ 
culine  when  Plancus  was  Consul  than  they 
arc  now,  when  he  has  been  dead  and 
buried  these  sixty  years  or  more.  For 
our  modern  platform-women  who  smoke 
like  men  and  with  men,  who  talk  on  things 
they  do  not  understand  and  base  their 
sentimental  morality  on  absolute  falsehood 
and  practical  mischief,  we  had  our  Maids 
of  Saragossa  and  Joans  of  Arc,  our  Polish 
countesses  and  Suliote  women,  all  grace 
and  ideality,  all  heroism  and  enthusiasm, 
standing  on  the  ramparts,  with  floating 
hair  and  burning  eyes  and  the  sacred  cry 
of  “  Freedom  !”  “  Country  1”  “  Liberty 
or  Death  1”  on  their  exquisite  lips  ;  we 
had  our  Elizabeths  of  Siberia  and  Flora 
Macivors,  and  all  the  brilliant  cohort  of 
the  saints  and  heroines  of  romance,  each 
one  as  beautiful  as  a  dream  and  as  impos¬ 
sible  as  a  fairy  princess.  For  our  vulgar, 
self-advertising,  literary  women,  who 
seize  on  every  opportunity,  legitimate  or 
not,  to  thrust  themselves  to  the  front,  and 
who  clamor  for  attention  on  ridiculous 
subjects,  like  chattering  pies  pecking  at  a 
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tin  pot,  we  had  our  diaphanously  arrayed 
Della  Cruscans  and  studious  Bluestock- 
ino;8 — our  ihapsodists  wiio  played  the  harp 
and  wrote  poetry  with  their  back  hair 
down — our  Anna  Marias  who  had  ink  on 
their  thumbs  when  a  possible  suitor  kissed 
their  hands,  and  who  promised  him  an 
“epitaph  gloomy  and  grand,’’  should  he 
die  before  themselves. 

^  But  the  most  advanced  and  the  most 
unwomanly  of  that  time  did  not  question 
the  sanctity  of  marriage,  nor  blaspheme 
the  function  of  maternity,  nor  prove  their 
own  purity  by  indecent  interpretations  of 
quite  ordinary  and  unoffending  phrases, 
nor  boast  of  their  emancipation  from  all 
womanly  modesties  in  favor  of  jin  de  siecle 
license,  nor  overtly  praise  themselves  in 
anonymous  productions  of  which  one  does 
not  know  whether  the  audacity,  the  vul¬ 
garity,  or  the  blasphemy  is  in  greatest 
quantity.  Nor  did  such  travellers  as  we 
had  then  give  descriptions  of  places  which 
the  inhabitants  thereof  prove  they  have 
never  visited,  nor  boast  of  an  immodesty 
of  dress  and  demeanor  which  would  then 
have  drawn  on  them  something  more 
weighty  than  rebuke.  Nor  did  the  Lady 
Fanshawesand  Lady  Rachel  Bussells  of  the 
still  more  ancient  past,  repeated  in  certain 
sweet  widows  of  the  days  when  Plancus 
was  Consul,  seek  for  kudos  for  themselves 
by  besmirching  a  dead  husband’s  name, 
and  feed  their  own  drained  hearts  with 
the  ichor  of  his  slain  repute.  We  did  not 
do  these  things  when  Plancus  was  Consul. 
We  had  our  follies  and  our  extravagances, 
our  sins  and  our  backslidings,  but  they 
were  habited  in  other  garments ;  and 
these  garments  were  not  quite  so  ugly  nor 
so  vulgar  as  the  modern  mode. 

IIow  many  things  of  to-day  had  their 
aura,  their  prefatory  shadow  in  the  things 
of  yesterday  !  For  instance,  the  scandal- 
mongering  papers  of  the  day  seem  to  those 
who  cannot  remember  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  purely  characteristic  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate,  noisy,  prying  present,  and  as  if  no 
pioneer  had  shown  them  the  way.  But 
when  Plancus  was  Consul,  the  terrible  lash 
of  the  Satirist  made  that  paper  an  em¬ 
bodied  scourge  of  the  “  fast  lot,’’  as  they 
would  be  called  now — they  were  “  wild” 
then.  This  paper  had  spies  and  corre¬ 
spondents  in  all  the  big  towns,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  garrison  towns  like  Chatham,  with 
its  staidcr  sister  Rochester.  I  never  saw 


a  copy  of  the  journal,  but  I  remember  my 
elder  sisters  speaking  in  a  kind  of  terror- 
stricken  whisper  of  a  paragraph  concern¬ 
ing  two  girls  who  had  been  seen  with  two 
officers  by  the  wall  bordering  the  Lines. 
That  paragraph  made  a  tremendous  flut¬ 
tering  of  the  dovecotes,  and  gave  the  in¬ 
discreet  the  impression  of  an  invisible 
Presence  about  them  spying  out  their 
naughtiness  and  reporting  it  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.  This  paper  was  then, 

I  believe,  managed  and  owned  by  one 
Bernard  Gregory.  But  all  these  things 
are  naturally  somewhat  hazy  in  my  mem¬ 
ory  ;  for  Plancus  was,  himself,  then  only 
in  a  schoolboy’s  jacket  and  did  not  don 
the  toga  virilis  for  some  years  after. 
And  what  I  heard  was  but  an  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  old  saying  about  the  long  ears 
of  little  pitchers. 

Is  there  more  gambling  now  than  for¬ 
merly  ?  Perhaps  not ;  but  what  there  is 
has  another  form.  The  gambling- hell) 
about  St.  James’s  and  in  Regent  Street  (?s 
were  more  doubtful  and  less  decorous 
than  are  the  card-rooms  of  clubs  or  the 
drawing-rooms  of  private  houses ;  and 
Frascati|s  was  as  ruinous  and  as  irresponsi¬ 
ble  as  Monte  Carlo.  The  woman-gambler 
existed  even  before  the  time  of  the  Last 
Stake  ;  and  though  wo  bad  no  bawling, 
brazen-faced  “  bookie,”  mounted  on  her 
tub  and  yelling  out  her  jargon  with  the 
rest — when  Plancus  was  Consul — no'  fe¬ 
male  breeders  and  owners  with  their  own 
jockeys  and  their  own  colors  ;  we  had  our 
quieter  “  operators”  who  made  their  beta 
and  books  in  secret,  judiciously  hedging 
till  they  stood  on  velvet,  and  netting  their 
three  or  four  hundred  as  the  result.  We 
had,  too,  our  lady  speculators  who  bought 
and  sold  in  the  share  market,  generally  to 
their  own  discomfiture.  But  their  num¬ 
bers  were  comparatively  limited.  The 
woman  with  a  “  good  business  head”  was 
content  to  manage  her  affairs  in  safer  and 
perhaps  more  legitimate  fashion  ;  though 
the  men  plunged  on  the  turf,  cheated  at 
cards — and  were  detected — all  the  same 
then  as  now.  But  where  a  fork  pinned 
the  hand  of  the  escamoteur  to  the  table, 
an  action  at  law  lays  bare  the  scandal 
now  ;  where  the  rooks  plucked  the  pigeons 
round  the  green  baize  in  the  “  hells,” 
the  clever  holder  of  rotten  shares  passes 
them  on  to  the  credulous  curates  and  ig¬ 
norant  women  who  are  dazzled  by  the 
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glory  of  an  elastic  dividend  which  may — 
who  knows  ? — touch  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent. 

Manners  are  now  less  coarse  than  they 
were,  and  less  ferocious.  When  Plancus 
was  Consul,  if  a  man’s  self-love  was  hurt 
by  an  adverse  criticism,  he  forthwith  took 
a  bludgeon  and  nearly  belabored  the  life 
out  of  the  unfortunate  editor  of  the  paper 
or  magazine  in  which  that  hostile  criti¬ 
cism  had  appeared.  We  carry  the  thing 
now  into  court  and  sue  the  printer  and 
publisher  for  libel.  This  method  has  its 
advantages.  It  is  a  good  advertisement 
and  calls  attention  to  the  work.  Though 
a  costly  amusement,  it  breaks  no  one’s 
bones,  and  is  altogether  a  softer,  less  ruf¬ 
fianly,  more  business-like  method  of  re¬ 
venge.  It  also  equalizes  the  chances  of 
that  revenge  between  women  and  men. 
When  a  furious  critic  snorted  out  his 
diatribes  in  those  days  when  Plancus  was 
Consul — and  swore  by  all  his  gods  that 
such  and  such  a  book  was  nut  fit  to  be 
touched  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  lady  to  revenge  herself. 
iJravos  are  not  easy  to  hire  in  England, 
and  actions  for  libel  weie  not  then  the 
mode.  Now  the  fair  victim  might,  and 
she  so  willed,  have  recourse  to  the  law  and 
prove  by  her  counsel  that  such  a  dictum 
had  damaged  her  property  as  well  as  her 
fair  fame. 

Some  of  our  more  rampant  self-adver¬ 
tisers  would  do  this  as  surely  as  they  now 
take  advantage  of  every  circumstance  that 
offers  itself  to  trumpet  forth  their  name 
and  placard  their  achievements.  So  might 
the  prouder  kind — though  they  do  not  : 
the  women  who  are  insulted  with  oppro¬ 
brious  epithets  and  indecent  parallels 
wherever  these  yelping  curs  can  find  a 
vehicle  for  attacks  which  are  dictated  by 
personal  need  more  than  by  intellectual 
reprobation.  And  the  women  who  suffer 
from  the  venom  of  these  reptiles  must  be 
pardoned  if  they  wish  the  rough  old  days 
were  back  again — the  days  when  a  stout 
oaken  cudgel  was  the  best  argument  to  be 
had  against  insult. 

When  Plancus  was  Consul  the  Revival 
of  religion  began  in  both  its  branches  of 
the  Low  and  the  High.  Simeon  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  foreshadowed  the  later  “  cory ban- 
tic”  development  ;  and  Keble  and  Pusey 
showed  the  way  to  those  ritualistic 
“  priests”  whom  the  denied  dogma  of 
Papal  Infallibility  alone  differentiates  from 


their  Romish  brethren.  It  was  time 
something  was  done,  for  the  Church  in 
high  places  and  remote  districts  alike 
was  in  a  sadly  unevangelized  state.  More 
than  one  of  our  handsome  dignitaries, 
with  a  fine  presence  and  a  well-turned  leg, 
reproduced  the  lax  morals  of  the  Abbe  of 
the  Regency  ;  and  down  among  the 
mountains  the  hedge-parson  found  his 
most  striking  impersonation. 

Such  a  set  of  men  as  those  hedge-par¬ 
sons  were  in  the  sleepy  days  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century  !  Not  even  an  ”  ex¬ 
cited  politician”  from  the  wilds  of  the 
distressful  country  could  match  them  for 
ignorance,  brutality,  and  unclerical  char¬ 
acter  generally.  They  were  in  no  respect 
better  than  the  hinds  and  ploughboys  they 
were  appointed  to  teach,  save  that  they 
could  read  fair  print  when  they  saw  it, 
and  write  after  a  fashion.  Birt  in  tastes, 
habits,  pursuits,  and  refinement  generally, 
they  were  as  pigs  with  pigs,  and  beasts  of 
burden  walking  without  fear  or  guidance 
over  dangerous  passes.  The  services  were 
conducted  with  neither  reverence  nor  de¬ 
cency.  At  weddings  and  funerals  the  par¬ 
son — he  was  called  priest  down  among  the 
mountains — got  fuddled  with  the  rest. 
Some  of  them  were  noted  “  bruisers 
some  were  as  noted  ploughmen,  and  drove 
the  straightest  furrow  in  the  parish  :  some 
added  to  the  anonymous  population  based 
on  the  matriarchal  system  ;  and  all  were 
as  little  fit  to  be  leaders  of  thought  or 
teachers  of  high  things  as  the  blind  man 
is  fit  to  be  the  leader  of  his  blind  brethren. 

It  was  Bishop  Percy  who  first  set  his 
face  against  these  rough-hewn  northern 
clerics,  and  who  demanded  a  higher  type 
for  the  dales  and  moors.  And  now  those 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind  have  passed 
away,  like  the  still  earlier  race  whose 
stipend  was  made  up  of  ‘‘  guse-gate, 
whittle-gate,  clogged  shoon,  and  harden 
sark  and  the  dales  and  moors  have 
gentlemen  as  well  as  Christians  to  teach, 
as  well  as  set,  a  more  refined  pattern  of 
life  to  their  less  enlightened  flocks. 

Together  with  the  awakening  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  came  that  of  the  artisan  in¬ 
tellect.  When  Plancus  was  Consul  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institutes  began  to  crop  up  every¬ 
where,  like  secular  Little  Bethels  calling 
the  uncovenanted  to  enter  and  learn  things 
which  the  regulars  did  not  teach.  Like 
all  good  things,  this  movement  began  from 
within.  It  was  not  a  grace  bestowed — a 
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dole  given.  The  skilled  artisan  was  mak¬ 
ing  bis  class  as  distinct  as  that  of  the 
farmer,  the  shopkeeper,  the  squireen. 
He  was  raising  himself  from  the  low  level 
of  the  day-laborer,  with  whom  he  had 
been  so  long  associated,  and  proving  his 
claim  to  be  considered  educated,  intelli¬ 
gent,  responsible.  Bit  by  bit  and  on  very 
slender  foundations,  he  began  his  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institutes,  with  their  insufficient 
libraries  and  lofty  aims  ;  and  the  idea 
“caught  on,”  as  all  real  and  righteous 
ideas  do,  and  fructified  into  the  noble  in¬ 
stitutions  we  see  in  large  industrial  centres 
— into  those  pleasant  little  village-clubs 
and  reading-rooms  which  brighten  up  the 
bucolic  life.  Faith  !  there  has  been  a 
stirring  of  the  dry  bones  and  a  budding 
forth  of  withered  sticks  since  Plancus  was 
Consul  !  Men  have  now  higher  thoughts 
and  nobler  pleasures  than  those  rude 
amusements  which  were  their  portion 
three  quarters  of  a  century  ago — those 
drunken  “  merry- neets,”  rowdy  fairs, 
cruel  cockpits,  and  brutal  prize-fights, 
which  constituted  the  main  strength  of 
popular  pastimes — when  Plancus  was  Con¬ 
sul.  Our  modern  lectures  and  concerts 
and  libraries  and  gala  nights  are  better 
than  these  ;  and  in  this  at  least  we  have  a 
distinct  advance  over  the  past,  and  have 
made  a  wide  step  upward. 

The  troubles  of  the  discontented  poor 
we  have  always  had  to  face  ;  but  Tower 
Hill  to-day  is  not  so  bad  as  were  the 
Chartist  riots  of  ’38 — nearly  two  genera- 
t’ons  ago.  I  was  young  then,  and  not 
well  up  in  political  questions,  but  I  re¬ 
member  the  Chartist  riots  and  the  scare 
they  created  in  our  quiet  homo  at  the 
back  of  Skiddaw  li'orest,  on  the  edge  of 
the  broad  bretzy  VVigton  Moor.  The 
guns  could  be  clearly  heard  from  the  top 
of  the  moor  ;  and  large  bodies  of  the 
starving  operatives  roamed  about  the 
country  and  terrified  the  defenceless  house¬ 
holders  out  of  their  five  wits.  They  came 
to  our  rectory  and  demanded  meat  and 
money  ;  but  they  were  bought  off  by  the 
innocent  frankness  of  the  two  young  girls 
who  at  that  moment  represented  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  no  harm  was  done  beyond  a  de¬ 
nuded  larder  and  short  commons  for  the 
next  few  days. 

We  do  better  for  our  children  now  than 
we  did  when  Plancus  was  Consul  and 
those  poor  little  sooty  sweeps  were  the 
disgrace  of  our  civilization  and  the  shame 


of  our  humanity.  Perhaps  it  was  better 
for  the  nation  when  we  did  not  take  the 
extraordinary  pains  we  use  now  to  keep 
alive  the  diseased  and  incapable — those 
inheritors  of  vice,  pauperism,  and  all  that 
weakens  and  degrades  a  people — when  we 
did  not  spend  money  and  lavish  scientific 
knowledge  for  the  creation  of  a  social 
cancer,  which,  now  that  we  have  got  it, 
is  eating  into  our  very  vitals.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  “  cry  of  the  children”  is  not 
so  bitter  now  as  it  was  then  ;  and  society 
does  its  best  to  protect  them,  the  most 
helpless  and  the  most  defenceless  of  its 
members.  Naturally,  there  must  always 
be  cases  of  cruelty  and  oppression  while 
human  nature  is  the  composite  thing  it  is. 
But  we  mend  one  rent  in  our  morals  if  we 
make  another  ;  and  if  some  of  us  are 
sickly  and  irrational  in  our  modern  hu- 
manitarianism,  the  converse  are  at  least 
not  suffered  to  exercise  their  brutal  in¬ 
stincts  at  will,  and  even  parents  are  laid 
by  the  heels  when  they  overstep  the  bounds 
permitted  by  the  law. 

On  the  whole,  then,  how  do  we  stand  ? 
What  has  been  the  headway  we  have  made 
since  Plancus  was  Consul  ? — or  have  we 
made  any  at  all,  and  not  been  simply  going 
round  in  a  circle,  as  is  the  way  of  most 
old  civilizations  ?  Balance  our  gains  and 
hopes,  and  what  is  the  net  result  ?  For 
drunkenness  which  brought  no  shame,  and 
licentiousness  at  which  the  world  winked, 
we  have  substituted  sobriety  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  gentlehood,  and  a  finer  feeling 
regarding  the  respect  a  man  owes  himself 
and  the  sex  he  may  love  but  must  not  de¬ 
grade.  En  revanche,  we  have  admitted 
the  huckstering  spirit  of  a  thieving  trades¬ 
man  as  quite  compatible  with  the  tradi¬ 
tions  cf  gentlehood.  We  have  swindlers 
in  purple  and  fine  linen  ;  and  the  old-time 
robber-knight  is  translated  into  the  suc¬ 
cessful  speculator  whose  gold  is  red  with 
the  blood  of  his  victims — the  millionaire 
operator  whose  enormous  pile  has  been 
amassed  from  the  petty  savings  of  the 
frugal  poor. 

For  our  Laura  Matildas  who  swooned 
on  the  smallest  provocation,  we  have  our 
lady  globe-trotters  with  no  more  nerves 
than  so  many  cast-iron  dolls  ;  for  our 
Della  Cruscans  who  were  all  sighs  and 
spirit — our  self-advertisers  ramping  to  the 
front  whenever  they  have  a  chance  ;  for 
our  Anna  Marias  in  diaphanous  garments, 
apostrophizing  the  moon,  our  unsexed 
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Wild  Women  in  knickerbockers  and  cut¬ 
away  coats,  boasting  of  their  emancipation 
from  all  the  sweet  ties  of  sex  ;  for  our 
starched  and  prim  British  matron — women 
who  question  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  as 
well  as  women  whose  “  marriage”  is  less 
legal  than  convenient,  women  whose  sole 
idea  of  womanhood  is  to  make  it  a  bad 
travesty  of  manhood. 

For  the  strong  common-sense  which 
knew  that  universal  justice  is  a  dream  im¬ 
possible  to  realize,  and  that  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  must  suffer  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  we  have  the  unchecked  out¬ 
put  of  fads  of  all  kinds  by  which  every 
sort  of  individual  idiosyncrasy  is  to  have 
free  play,  to  the  hurt  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  and  the  weakening  of  general  re¬ 
spect  for  law  and  conformity. 

For  the  hard  Draconian  spirit,  which 
admitted  no  extenuating  circumstances 
whatever,  we  have  unbounded  sympathy 
with  murderers  and  thieves  ;  and  think  it 
a  monstrous  cruelty  either  to  hang  an  as¬ 
sassin  or  shut  him  up  for  life.  The  crim¬ 
inal  is  the  man  to  pity.  If  a  woman,  she 
is  the  one  woman  of  all  to  admire.  The 
victims  were  clumsy  oafs  who  somehow 
put  themselves  in  the  way  of  danger  ;  and 
to  dance  on  a  murdered  man’s  body  is  an 
allowable  expression  of  natural  excitement. 

For  the  roystering  blade  we  have  the 
White  Cross  spy.  For  the  pretty  miss 
taught  to  bridle  and  say  “  Plums,  prunes, 
prism,”  the  girl  who  studies  anatomy  and 
pathology  with  men,  and  the  girl  who 
goes  to  a  life-school  and  studies  the  nude 
figure  also  with  men.  For  the  gentlemen 
who  understood  the  laws  of  courteous  de¬ 
bate  and  the  dignity  due  to  the  great  Leg¬ 
islative  Council  of  the  nation,  we  have 
men  whose  pride  is  in  the  degradation  of 
the  House,  and  who,  sitting  there  as  law¬ 
givers  for  the  Empire,  talk  treason  against 
the  integrity  of  that  Empire,  such  as  once 
would  have  brought  their  heads  to  the  block. 


For  restrictions  on  the  uttered  word  and 
printed  thought  which  reduced  men  to 
mere  silent  slaves,  we  have  a  liberty  of 
the  Press  which  devotes  itself  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  respect  for  the  law,  all  obe¬ 
dience  to  constituted  authority,  all  patri¬ 
otic  sentiment,  all  national  loyalty.  These 
papers  retry  every  case,  always  to  the  find¬ 
ing  of  a  verdict  adverse  to  the  judgment 
given.  They  endeavor  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  disaffection  in  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
police — to  dishonor  the  national  bag — to 
weaken  the  very  foundations  of  society. 
But  when  they  print  high  treason  no  one 
thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  bring  them  to 
book,  and  “  it  pleases  them  and  does  not 
hurt  us”  is  the  rule  by  which  the  world 
runs  gayly  onward. 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  where  do  we 
stand  ? — that  sum  of  good  and  ill,  how 
does  it  ”  foot  up”  ?  About  equal  with 
the  sum  of  past  times.  Where  we  have 
gained  one  inch  we  have  lost  one,  and  if 
we  have  changed  our  clothes  our  bodies 
are  just  what  they  w’ere.  When  Plancus 
was  Consul  and  those  red  roses  were  so 
sweet,  we  did  not  know  and  we  did  not 
see.  Life  had  only  two  dimensions  for 
us,  and  depth  was  the  third  we  did  not 
understand.  It  was  all  surface,  glitter¬ 
ing,  profound,  real.  By  our  own  inno¬ 
cence  we  judged  of  the  rest ;  and  our  ig¬ 
norance  was  the  measure  of  the  world’s 
deeper  knowledge.  When  we  came  to 
our  initiation  we  thought  that  men  and 
not  ourselves  had  changed.  ”  Things  are 
not  as  they  were,”  we  said  ;  but  alas,  for 
the  dreams  of  human  perfectibility  ! 
Things  are  very  much  what  they  always 
were  ;  and  what  we  say  was  true  of  our 
past  when  Plancus  was  Consul,  our  fathers 
said  of  their  past  when  their  Plancus  was 
Consul,  and  youth  and  ignorance  beautified 
into  divinity  the  veiled  statue  of  human¬ 
ity. — Review. 


SEVEN  AND  THREE. 

BY  ARTHUR  GAVE. 

Next  to  names,  there  are  few  conven-  arbitrary  figures,  they  can  hardly  fail, 
tional  symbols  more  fascinating  to  the  when  considered  attentively,  to  impress  us 
curious  mind,  or  more  bewildering,  than  with  a  sense  of  both  awe  and  admiration, 
numbers.  Whether  wc  regard  them  as  Although  to  the  eye  they  are  small  and 
-he  working  tools  of  arithmetic  or  as  mere  feeble,  they  may  serve  to  represent,  as  we 
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well  know,  infinitely  much.  In  the  form 
of  statislico,  for  example,  the  population 
of  a  vast  continent  will  occupy,  in  printed 
space,  something  less  than  a  linear  inch. 
The  greatest  army  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  even  the  fabulous  host  of  Xerxes, 
can  be  expressed  numeiically  within  the 
breadth  of  a  thumb-nail  ;  the  most  pro¬ 
digious  annual  income  in  about  half  that 
measurement  ;  the  years  of  the  longest 
life — nay  :  the  extravagant  pilgrimage  of 
Methuselah  himself — in  one  quarter  of  it. 
What  is  more,  in  three  or  four  seconds  it 
is  possible  to  write  down  on  a  slate  a  total 
which  no  human  mind  can  so  much  as 
imagine.  In  a  twinkling  we  range  far  be¬ 
yond  our  poweis  of  computation.  A 
whole  regiment  of  Babbages  would  fail  to 
count  the  billions  which  we  are  able  to 
represent  by  means  of  the  Arabic  tokens 
while  another  is  telling  a  poor  score.  We 
are  accustomed  to  hear  the  infinity  of  time 
and  space  spoken  of  with  a  glibness  which 
robs  those  mysterious  phenomena  of  much 
of  their  real  solemnity  ;  yet  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  conscious  that  no  effort  on  our  part 
can  avail  to  make  time  an  hour  longer  or 
space  a  mile  wider.  It  is  different  with 
figures.  A  little  reflection  shows  us  that 
here,  at  least,  we  do  possess  a  power  which 
knows  no  bounds.  The  result,  it  is  true, 
may  be  of  no  practical  ^alue,  if  not  wholly 
unintelligible,  to  ourselves  when  we  have 
produced  it  ;  but  there  it  is,  and  perhaps 
none  the  less  wonderful  in  that  it  conveys 
no  definite  meaning.  It  is  strange  that 
the  Greeks,  with  their  pantheistic  lean¬ 
ings,  encouraged  no  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  a  god  Arithmos.  They  recognized  and 
illustrated  his  influence  while  they  denied 
him  divine  honors.  Many  of  the  minor 
deities  of  both  Greece  and  Rome  were  rev¬ 
erenced  on  weaker  and  more  shadowy 
grounds  than  a  god  of  Number  might  have 
fairly  claimed. 

If,  however,  no  temple  was  dedicated 
to  Arithmos  in  the  abstract,  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  to  prove  that  not  only  among 
the  Greeks  but  by  most  other  peoples,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  certain  specific  numbers 
have  ever  been  viewed  with  something  akin 
to  religious,  or  at  any  rate  to  supetstitious, 
feeling.  Hence  they  are  often  called  Mys¬ 
tic  Numbers,  though  the  mystery  which 
they  involve  will  not  always  yield  readily 
to  inspection.  They  appear,  as  we  shall 
sec,  amid  sets  of  circumstances  of  great 
variety.  Even  at  the  present  day,  when 


their  original  significance  is  altogether  for¬ 
gotten,  or,  at  best,  is  reduced  to  the  level 
of  mere  guesswork,  they  assert  themselves 
in  most  unexpected  places,  the  relics  of  a 
pathetic  credulity  which  once  upon  a  time 
had  undoubtedly  a  very  strong  hold  on 
men’s  minds.  Conspicuous  among  them 
are  the  two  whose  magic  it  is  proposed  to 
trace,  not  indeed  to  its  source,  but  in 
some  of  its  more  obvious  developments. 
We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Bacon  that 
“  there  is  in  human  nature  generally  more 
of  the  fool  than  of  the  wise.”  Possibly 
that  shrewd  observer  would  have  held  that 
seldom,  in  small  matters,  has  the  predomi¬ 
nant  folly  of  mankind  been  more  strongly 
marked  than  in  the  almost  universal  ven¬ 
eration  of  Seven  and  Three.  That  such  a 
veneration  has  existed  time  out  of  mind, 
and  still  survives,  is  not  to  be  denied. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  this  day 
we  are  charmed  by  a  spell  which  first  be¬ 
gan  to  work  when  all  the  woild  was  young. 

To  the  theological  student  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  number  Seven  is  well  as¬ 
certained,  or  easily  ascertainable.  If  he 
is  sceptical,  let  him  consult  a  Concord¬ 
ance.  He  finds  it  in  Genesis,  and  he  finds 
it  in  Apocalypse.  Between  those  ex¬ 
tremes  he  is  constantly  coming  upon  new 
examples  of  the  same  strange  preference. 
Although  modern  geologists  have  tarrght 
us  to  believe  that  the  ”  days”  of  the  Cre¬ 
ation  were  probably  periods  of  time  to  be 
represented  by  nothing  short  of  thou¬ 
sands,  perhaps  millions,  of  years,  they 
have  not  hitherto  seriously  attempted  to 
shake  our  faith  in  the  number  of  such  peri¬ 
ods,  howsoever  protracted  they  may  have 
been.  We  are  still  free  to  accept  the  as¬ 
surance  that  they  were  six,  and  that  on 
the  seventh  the  Creator  rested  from  His 
work.  Some  of  us,  also,  are  inclined  to 
suppose  that  from  the  story  of  the  Crea¬ 
tion  has  been  deduced  the  hebdomadal  di¬ 
vision  of  days  into  weeks.  Others  think 
that  this  is  due  to  lunar  observation,  which 
naturally,  they  argue,  led  to  a  division  of 
the  month  into  periods  of  seven  days,  or 
four  quarters  of  seven  days  each.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dion  Cassius,  the  Egyptians 
were  the  first  to  refer  those  da^stothe 
seven  planets.  Be  this  how  it  may,  it 
cannot  be  disputed  that  the  first  total  of 
which  we  read  in  Holy  Writ  is  Seven.  A 
little  farther  on  in  Genesis  sevenfold  ven¬ 
geance  is  denounced  on  the  slayer  of  Cain, 
if  such  a  one  should  be  found.  Pharaoh’s 
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dream  of  the  kine  and  the  card  of  corn  is 
familiar  to  the  least  hiblical  of  readers. 
Balaam,  again,  demands  seven  altars,  and, 
for  victims,  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams. 
Seven  years  did  Jacob  serve  for  Rachel  ; 
and  seven  times,  in  his  nervous  apprehen¬ 
sion,  he  bows  himself  before  the  outraged 
Esau.  Nebuchadnezzar’s  furnace  was 
heated  “  one  seven  times  more  than  it 
was  wont  to  be  heated”  for  the  faithful 
Three.  Seven  priests  with  seven  trumpets 
marched  round  the  doomed  Jericho.  Sev¬ 
en  times  did  Elijah’s  servant  look,  at  his 
master’s  bidding,  seaward.  For  no  spe¬ 
cial  reason  that  we  can  detect.  Seven  was 
the  chosen  number  of  Deacons.  In  the 
Book  of  the  Revelation  we  should  expect 
to  find  most  frequent  reference  to  what¬ 
ever  is  mystic  and  symbolical,  numbers  in¬ 
cluded  ;  nor  are  we  disappointed.  The 
very  first  chapter  introduces  us  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks,  and  the  seven  stars  ;  and 
throughout  the  book  the  same  numerical 
identity  is  constantly  meeting  us.  The 
Bible,  in  short,  in  both  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  in  Apocrypha  to  boot,  is 
full  of  similar  instances  :  from  the  seven 
“  of  every  clean  beast”  taken  into  the 
Ark  to  the  sluggard  who  is  wiser  in  his 
own  conceit  than  ”  seven  men  that  can 
render  a  reason,”  from  Jethro’s  seven 
daughters  to  Sceva’s  seven  sons.  There 
is  no  need  to  multiply  instances.  Those 
who  care  may  read  and  count  them  with 
little  trouble  in  Cruden  and  his  editors. 

Nations  which  had  nothing  else  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Hebrews  were  equally  ad¬ 
dicted  to  this  numeral.  One  of  the  earli¬ 
est  tales  of  the  Heroes  celebrates  the  dis¬ 
astrous  expedition  of  Polynices  and  his  six 
companions  against  Thebes,  the  subject  of 
a  Play  of  ^^Ischylus,  and  the  origin  of  the 
modern  nickname  “  Septem  Contra  Chris¬ 
tum”  given  some  yeais  ago  to  the  authors 
of  Essays  and  Reviews.  The  starry  firma¬ 
ment  was  laid  under  contribution  for  sev¬ 
eral  chapters  of  the  old  mythology.  Thus 
the  Pleiades  furnished  one  legend,  the 
Hyades  another,  and  the  Great  Bear  or 
Seven  Plough-oxen  a  third  ;  and  in  all 
three  the  same  odd  number  is  prominent. 
In  Roman  History  the  tradition  of  the 
early  kings  is  no  longer  accepted  as  literal 
fact.  Like  many  another  fablC'  once  im¬ 
plicitly  believed,  it  has  been  unable  to 
withstand  the  sieve  of  nineteenth-century 
criticism.  There  it  is,  nevertheless  ;  and 
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the  kings  are  seven,  even  as  the  hills 
which  their  city  eventually  covered.  Wis¬ 
dom,  again,  was  held  to  have  resided  pre¬ 
eminently  in  that  favored  band  which  has 
ever  since  been  familiar  to  us  as  the  Seven 
Sages.  The  Wonders  of  the  World — 
those,  that  is  to  say,  of  man’s  own  con¬ 
trivance  ;  for  the  mightier  achievements 
of  Nature  were  nut  yet  regarded — were 
not  in  ancient  time  permitted  to  exceed 
the  same  numerical  limit.  It  was  not 
once  or  twice  stronger,  but  seven  times, 
that  the  giant  Antaius  grew  for  each  con¬ 
tact  with  his  mother-eaith  ;  it  was  seven 
youths  and  seven  maidens  that  formed  the 
periodical  tribute  paid  to  the  inexorable 
Minotaur. 

Leaving  mythology,  and  turning  to 
what  is  more  or  less  accredited  fact,  we 
need  still  be  at  no  loss  for  illustrations. 
We  may  notice  the  seven-days  fete  in 
honor  of  Apis,  the  Egyptian  eleity.  Ilerod- 
dotus,  among  the  many  scraps  of  informa¬ 
tion,  authentic  and  otherwise,  which  he 
brought  away  with  him  from  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  mentions  a  mode  of  plighting 
faith  in  vogue  with  the  Arabs  of  the  des¬ 
ert.  ‘‘  When  two  men  would  swear  a 
friendship,”  he  says,  ‘‘  they  stand  on  each 
side  of  a  third  :  he  with  a  sharp  stone 
makes  a  cut  on  the  inside  of  the  hand  of 
each  near  the  middle  finger,  and,  taking 
a  piece  from  their  dress,  dips  it  in  the 
blood  of  each,  and  moistens  therewith 
seven  stones  lying  in  the  midst.”  It  is 
useless  to  speculate  as  to  what  may  have 
been  the  mystical  significance  of  such  a 
ritual.  Who  knows  whether  it  is  even 
yet  extinct  ? — for  the  Ishmaelites  are  not 
given  to  change.  The  same  love  of  the 
lucky  Seven  is,  at  any  rate,  to  be  traced 
in  the  religious  belief  of  those  who,  so 
many  centuries  later,  inhabit  those  dreary 
wastes.  Votaries  of  the  Moslem  faith 
recognize  an  inferior  class  of  angels,  called 
Moakkibat.  Two  of  these  are  appointed 
to  keep  watch  over  every  mortal,  one  on 
cither  hand.  Islam  teaches  that  at  the 
close  of  each  day  the  attendant  spirits  fly 
up  to  heaven  with  a  detailed  account  of 
their  ward's  proceedings.  Every  good 
action  is  recorded  ten  times  ;  but  when  a 
sin  is  committed  the  one  says  to  the 
other,  “  Forbear  for  seven  hours  to  record 
it  :  peradventure  he  may  repent  and  pray 
and  obtain  forgiveness.”  The  creed  of 
the  Mussulman  likewise  provides  for  seven 
stages  in  the  place  of  punishment  after 
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death,  which  may  he  reasonably  compared 
with  Dante’s  somewhat  similar  plan  of 
seven  gironi  in  his  Purgatorio,  and  the 
patristic  scheme  of  seven  cardinal  virtues 
and  as  many  vices.  Finally,  who  has  not 
heaid  of  the  seventh  heaven  i 

III  addition  to  those  instances,  which 
for  the  most  part  bear  on  myth  and  relig¬ 
ion,  there  are  many  Sevens  which  refuse 
to  be  classificil  under  any  special  head. 
We  may,  if  we  please,  regard  them  as  mere 
coincidences  or  as  unconscious  imitations 
of  a  partiality  which  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial.  In  any  case,  they  are 
curious  and  interesting  ;  and  they  are  of 
almost  infinite  variety.  If,  for  example, 
we  look  into  a  catalogue  of  chapbooks, 
the  chances  are  that  we  are  very  soon  con¬ 
fronted  with  2Vie  Seven  Wise  Masters  of 
Rome  or  The  Seven  Famous  Champions 
of  Christendom.  If  we  look  at  a  family 
of  young  children  we  are  reminded,  if  we 
still  retain  our  Aristotle  and  Quintilian, 
that  seven  is  the  age  at  which  those 
thoughtful  men,  both  of  them  well  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  child’s  education  should 
begin.  Again,  the  Seven  Ages  of  man 
appear  to  us  a  perfectly  natural  division 
of  human  life,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to 
fall  in  with  the  theory  that  our  bodies  are 
wholly  renewed  every  seven  years  until 
they  reach  the  grand  climacteric.  Our 
popular  fairy-tales  make  great  capital  out 
of  their  Sevens  and  Threes.  How  many 
legendary  families  consist  of  seven  brothers 
and  a  sister,  or  of  three  brothers,  of  whom 
the  youngest  invariably  wins  the  highest 
honors  in  the  end,  usually  marrying  the 
king’s  daughter  and  living  in  ideal  happi¬ 
ness  ever  afterward  ?  Who  fails  to  recall 
the  strange  adventures  of  the  man  who 
made  a  memorable  journey  to  St.  Ives  and 
met  by  the  way  an  extraordinary  number 
(but  always  a  multiple  of  seven)  of  “  kits, 
cats,  sacks,  and  wives”  ?  What  are  we 
to  say  of  the  two  Acts  which’  have  been 
passed  in  the  course  of  our  history  to  regu¬ 
late  the  duration  of  a  British  Pailiament  ? 
Is  it  for  nothing  that  they  are  known  to 
ns  as  the  Septennial  and  the  Triennial  ? 
To  what  fascination  is  it  owing  that  they 
were  not  the  Biennial  and  the  Quinquen¬ 
nial  ?  There  is  not  much  sentiment,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  be  exti acted  from  a  legal 
document,  and  mysticism  is  the  very  thing 
which  it  seeks,  though  not  always  with 
success,  to  exclude.  How  is  it,  then. 
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that  leases  are  so  often  drawn  for  seven, 
fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years  ?  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe 
are  unwittingly  encouraging  a  prejudice 
which  was  in  full  bloom  many  centuries 
before  cither  lease  or  lawyer  arose.  An 
equivalent  coincidence,  if  it  be  nothing 
more,  we  may  distinctly  trace  in  most  of 
the  old  indentures  by  which  apprentices 
were  bound.  A  servitude  of  seven  yetrs 
was  the  rule,  almost  without  exception  ; 
and  it  obtains  to  this  day.  Even  arith¬ 
metic  itself  is  not  without  symptoms  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  weird  num¬ 
ber.  In  logaiithmic  tables  the  results  aie 
commonly  worked  out  to  seven  places  of 
decimals,  and  no  farther.  The  die  of  the 
Roman  gambler,  like  that  of  his  Biitish 
representative,  was  so  marked  that  the 
sum  of  the  dots  on  any  two  opposite  faces 
was  always  seven.  The  musical  scale  is 
another  case  in  point.  It  is  to  the  com¬ 
binations  of  a  simple  series  of  seven  notes 
that  we  primarily  owe  the  masterpieces  of 
Mozart  and  of  Beethoven. 

In  the  very  place-names  of  the  world 
this  characteristic  has  often  been  turned 
to  account.  Thus,  Middle  Egypt  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  JJeptanomis ;  and 
Septempeda,  now  San  Severino,  was  a 
Roman  municipium  in  the  territory  of 
Picenum.  In  modern  geographical  no¬ 
menclature  we  have  the  Rhenish  Siebenge- 
hirge,  the  Sardinian  Sette  Fratelli,  and  our 
own  Sevenoaks,  Sevenhampton,  Seven 
Sisters,  and  many  others.  In  Evelyn’s 
Diarg,  under  date  October  5,  1694,  we 
read  :  ”  I  went  to  see  the  building  near 
St.  Giles,  where  seven  streets  make  a  star 
from  a  Doric  pillar  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  circular  area.”  This,  in  after  years, 
became  the  notorious  Seven  Dials.  It 
would  be  easy  to  go  on  adding  to  the  lift 
indefinitely. 

Instances  enough  have  been  cited  to 
prove  that,  whether  by  accident  or  by  de¬ 
sign,  Seven  has  always  been  a  favorite  nu¬ 
meral  ;  sometimes  with  a  symbolical  flavor, 
as  in  the  masonic  Seven  Stars  ;  sometimes 
with  a  mythical,  as  in  the  Seven  Sleep¬ 
ers  ;  sometimes  with  a  comical,  as  in 
Touchstone’s  famous  “  quarrel  on  the  sev¬ 
enth  cause.” 

It  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  that  other  number  which,  while  in 
its  usage  it  resembles  Seven,  is  yet  more 
closely  interwoven  with  our  ideas,  both 
sacred  and  profane.  Besides  being  the 
49 
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most  solemn  symbol  in  various  religious 
creeds,  it  enters  with  ridiculous  pertinacity 
into  endless  subjects  of  our  daily  conver¬ 
sation. 

The  number  Three  was  regarded  as  pos¬ 
sessing  a  mystic  significance  by  many  an¬ 
cient  people — notably  by  the  Assyrians 
and  Egyptians — and  the  modern  Chinese 
go  so  far  as  to  attribute  to  it  omnipotent 
creative  virtue.  According  to  the  China¬ 
man’s  theory,  One  produced  Two,  Two 
produced  Three,  and  Three  produced  all 
things.  A  somewhat  similar  doctrine  is 
that  of  a  writer  quoted,  not  without  de¬ 
rision,  by  Archbishop  Whately.  “  This 
threefold  constitution  of  ideas,”  he  says, 
”  is  universal.  Three-in-one  is  the  law 
of  all  thought  and  of  all  things.  Nothing 
has  been  created,  nothing  can  be  thought, 
except  upon  the  principle  of  three-in-one. 
Threc-in-onc  is  the  deepest-lying  cipher 
of  the  universe.”  Without  waiting  to 
expound  this  dogma,  we  may  admit  that 
no  number  is  so  generally  as  Three  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  various  religious  systems 
which  have  been  in  vogue  throughout  the 
world’s  history.  Besides  the  Christian 
Trinity,  there  have  been  Assyrian  triads, 
sundry  Hindoo  threefold  combinations, 
such  as  that  of  Brahmah,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva,  and  others  well  known  to  students. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  theological  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  number  that  most  peremp¬ 
torily  arrests  our  attention.  What  is  even 
stianger,  and  perhaps  more  generally  in¬ 
teresting,  is  that  this  little  numeral  is  per¬ 
petually  cropping  up  in  every  conceivable 
connection.  It  is  obviously  nature’s  fa¬ 
vorite,  and  it  occurs  more  frequently  than 
any  other  in  the  purely  artificial  classifica¬ 
tions  of  man. 

In  those  epidemics  of  genius  which, 
from  time  to  time,  have  illumined  a  spe¬ 
cially-favored  age  or  people,  this  peculiar¬ 
ity  has  always  been  very  strongly  marked. 
yEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  were 
all  born  within  a  period — brief  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  such  a  galaxy  of  dramatic  tal¬ 
ent — of  five-and  forty  years,  and  Greece 
gave  us  no  other  tragic  poet  of  any  note. 
In  like  manner,  her  three  greatest  philoso¬ 
phers  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion,  the  second  being  the  pupil  of  the 
first,  even  as  the  third  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  second  ;  and  there  have  been  none  in 
later  or  in  earlier  times  worthy  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Socrates, 
I’lato,  and  Aristotle.  It  is  the  same  with 
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the  classics  of  medieval  Italy.  It  has 
been  truly  said  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  and 
Boccaccio,  that  they  are  the  three  main 
sources  of  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and  the 
great  in  Italian  literature.  In  the  very 
words  of  the  critic,  “  i  fonti  principali 
onde  si  deriva  tutto  do  eke  han  di  hello,  di 
vero,  e  di  grande  le  lettere  italiane.^'  Yet 
from  the  Divina  (Jommedia  to  the  De¬ 
cameron  there  was  a  space  of  barely  fifty 
years.  Even  when  we  range  farther  afitdd 
and  cover  many  centuries  of  history,  we 
find  the  same  fatality  not  seldom  exempli¬ 
fied.  Take  the  “  three  poets  in  three  dis¬ 
tant  ages  born.”  Will  there  ever  bo  a 
fourth  whose  epic  shall  dispute  the  palm 
with  that  of  Homer,  or  with  that  of  Vir¬ 
gil,  or  with  that  of  Milton  ?  Where  shall 
we  look  for  the  founder  of  a  creed  which 
is  any  way  comparable,  whether  in  popu¬ 
larity  or  in  intrinsic  merit,  with  Christi¬ 
anity,  Islam,  and  Buddhism,  the  three 
systems  practised,  with  greater  or  less 
strictness,  by  more  than  nine  tenths  of 
the  world’s  population  ?  Ethnographers 
are  accustomed  to  divide  mankind  into 
three  great  families,  which,  they  say,  are 
indicated  by  Nature  herself  ;  while  all  ter¬ 
restrial  objects,  animate  and  inanimate, 
are  referred  to  one  or  another  of  the  three 
so-called  Kingdoms  which,  in  truth,  repre¬ 
sent,  each  one  of  them,  a  realm  more 
densely  populated  than  that  of  any  human 
sovereign. 

If  we  turn  to  the  old  mythology',  the 
Three  bias,  is  there,  as  we  very  soon  dis¬ 
cover,  in  still  greater  force  than  the  Seven. 
Mythology  is  a  museum  of  trios.  What 
consternation  would  ensue  wete  it  sud¬ 
denly  brought  to  light  that,  after  all,  there 
was  a  fourth  Grace  !  An  addition  to,  or 
subtraction  from,  the  number  of  the  Furies 
we  might  possibly'  endure  ;  but  it  would 
seem  little  short  of  sacrilege  were  we  con¬ 
strained  to  tamper  with  the  roll-call  of  the 
Fates.  VVho  could  ever  bear  to  add  one 
to  the  grim  company  of  Clotho,  Lachesis, 
and  Atropos,  or  to  impair  the  triple  per¬ 
fection  of  Euphrosyne  and  her  sisters? 
The  Sirens,  the  Harpies,  the  Gorgons, 
again,  all  attest  the  favor  with  which  the 
mysterious  Three  was  regarded  long  be¬ 
fore  history  and  chronology  came  into 
being.  The  Judgment  of  Paris  turns  on 
precisely  the  same  point,  and  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  Paris  must  now  be  something  like 
three  thousand  years  cld.  In  the  pale 
kingdoms  of  Dis  we  are  met  by  the  three- 
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headed  Cerberus,  and  the  bench  of  three 
Judges,  Minos,  lihadamanthus,  and 
^Eacus,  or,  as  some  say,  Achilles,  the 
name  of  one  of  whom  at  least  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  for  justice  without  mercy. 
It  is  here,  too,  that  we  find  Hecate,  the 
title  in  the  lower  world  of  a  goddess  known 
on  eaith  as  Diana,  and  on  high  as  Luna. 
Moreover,  her  chapels  are  wont  to  be  erect¬ 
ed,  as  a  subordinate  name.  Trivia,  indi¬ 
cates,  at  the  junction  of  three  ways.  Per¬ 
haps  the  famous  riddle  of  the  Sphinx, 
which  only  an  ./Edipus  could  solve,  owed 
its  celebrity  in  same  measure  to  its  tripar¬ 
tite  character.  The  legend  of  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  books  certainly  loses  none  of  its  mys¬ 
tery  or  interest  by  the  prominence  it  gives 
to  Three  and  its  multiplies,  for  is  not  the 
same  number  inseparably  connected  with 
the  groundwork  of  our  own  religious  be¬ 
lief  ?  We  readily  recognize  its  peculiar  fit¬ 
ness  as  a  symbol  of  profound  solemnity. 
Similarly,  we  accept  without  demur  the 
tale  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii — not  im¬ 
plicitly  believing  that  such  a  contest  ever 
really  happened,  but  welcoming  the  mys¬ 
tic  number  of  combatants  on  either  side 
as  being  in  harmony  with  our  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  triads.  The  birth  of  a  mighty 
nation  is  heralded,  happily  enough,  by 
the  introduction  at  the  outset  of  an  inter¬ 
necine  conflict,  if  conflict  there  must  be, 
between  powers  of  Three.  With  equal 
satisfaction  we  acquiesce  in  the  story  of 
lloratius  and  his  two  comrades  who  so 
doughtily  withstood  the  assault  of  Lars 
Porsena  “  in  the  brave  days  of  old.” 

We  apportion  our  earth  among  three 
zones,  and  mathematical  formuhe  remind 
us  at  every  turn  of  the  natural  propensity 
of  geometrical  figures  to  fall  into  classes 
which  are  too  many  for  two  and  not 
enough  for  four.  The  triangle,  which  is 
significant  of  so  much,  may  be  taken  as 
the  basis  of  threefold  division.  Of  all 
symbolical  figures  it  is  probably  the  most 
popular.  Its  mathematical  value  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  it  gives  its  name  to  a 
complete  branch  of  geometrical  study. 
Its  angles  can  be  measured  in  three  ways, 
and  only  three  ;  according  to  the  size  of 
those  angles,  it  is  acute,  or  right-angled, 
or  obtuse  ;  according  to  the  proportionate 
length  of  its  sides,  it  is  equilateral,  or 
isosceles,  or  scalene.  Similarly,  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  cone  result  in  the  parabola, 
the  hyperbola,  the  ellipse  ;  and  the  alge¬ 
braical  progressions  are  three.  Above  all. 


there  are  the  three  dimensions  ;  and  the 
ingenuity  of  many  generations  of  mathe¬ 
maticians  has  not  hitherto  availed  to  dis¬ 
cover,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  a 
fourth.  In  mensuration  we  reckon  by 
linear,  square,  and  cubic  feet ;  our  weights 
are  troy,  avoirdupois,  and  pharmaceutical. 

Grammar,  to  some  minds  the  least  senti¬ 
mental  of  all  known  studies,  tells  a  like 
tale.  Dry  and  unsympalhizing  though  it 
be,  it  cannot  resist  the  all-pervading  influ¬ 
ence  of  one,  two,  three.  Its  genders, 
persons,  numbers,  voices,  follow  the  com¬ 
mon  rule  ;  its  positive,  comparative,  and 
superlative  degrees  can  never  be  exceeded 
or  curtailed.  Its  cases,  it  is  true,  are  in 
Aryan  languages  usually  more  than  three  ; 
but  in  the  original  system,  the  Sanrerit, 
which  has  the  full  complement,  including 
locative  and  instrumental,  they  may  be 
fairly  called  seven,  for  nominative  and 
vocative  are  really  one  ;  and  seven  and 
three  are  both  mystic  numbers.  Logicians 
and  grammarians  between  them  have  de¬ 
cided  that  every  proposition  may  be  so  dis- 
sected  that  ultimately  it  becomes  simply 
subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  Logic 
itself  exhibits  the  products  of  thought  as 
terms,  as  propositions,  as  inferences  ;  and 
a  syllogism  consists  of  two  premisses  and 
a  conclusion.  Mathematics,  in  its  narrow 
modern  sense,  consists  of  arithmetic,  alge¬ 
bra,  and  geometry. 

In  fact,  look  where  we  will,  the  irre¬ 
pressible  self-assertion  of  this  numeral  is 
continually  forced  upon  our  notice,  or 
would  be  so  forced  if  we  were  not  long 
habituated  to  its  prevalence  and  its  utility. 
Dating,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  dim 
distance  of  the  mythological  age,  and 
passing  through  the  several  regions  of  re¬ 
ligious  faith,  history,  and  science,  it  has 
finally  entered  into  all  the  details  of  com¬ 
mon  life,  and  is  now  quite  indispensable. 
If  the  idea  of  Three  were  suddenly  ex¬ 
punged  from  the  human  brain,  we  should 
be  in  the  dark.  The  Christian  doctrine 
could  no  longer  be  taught ;  the  division 
of  governments  into  despotisms,  limited 
monarchies,  and  republics,  would  become 
meaningless  ;  we  should  be  unable  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  formula  of  ”  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.”  We  should  be  lost  as  regards 
precedence  in  the  orders  in  our  Church  : 
we  could  no  longer  distinguish  bishop 
from  priest,  or  priest  from  deacon. 
Churchmen  High,  Churchmen  Low,  and 
Churchmen  Broad  would  become  hope- 
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lessly  jumbled.  Even  the  main  arteries 
of  modern  Christianity,  the  Piotestant, 
the  Romish,  and  the  Greek,  would  cease 
to  be  distinguishable.  We  should  have 
to  abandon  the  favorite  legend  of  the 
Three  Kings  of  Cologne  ;  gold,  frankin¬ 
cense,  and  myrrh  would  be  bereft  of  their 
significance  ;  faith,  hope,  and  charity 
would  be  an  impossible  sisterhood.  The 
Three  R’s  once  formed  the  brief  bill-of-fare 
of  the  humblest  education.  Board  School 
French  and  pianos  have  caused  us  to  en¬ 
large  our  ideas  in  this  respect,  and  the 
Drei  kaiser  bund  niss  (expressive  word  !)  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  is  dis¬ 
solved.  It  leaves  us,  however,  an  inex¬ 
haustible  stock  of  instances.  Take  away 
our  Three,  and  where  would  be  our  bo¬ 
tanical  arrangement  of  annuals,  biennials, 
and  perennials  ?  What  would  become  of 
the  farmer  without  his  rotation  of  grain, 
grass,  and  roots  ?  What  notion  could  be 
formed  of  Nelson’s  victories,  won  with 
three-masted  ships  carrying  three  tiers  of 
guns — a  threefold  cord  which  was  not 
quickly  broken  ?  The  schoolboy  would 
be  puzzled  to  attach  its  due  import  to  the 
terrible  line  : — 

“  Auidisce,  aut  discede;  nianet  sors  krlia,  ccudi.” 

Nothing,  in  short,  could  compensate  us 
for  the  disappearance  of  Three.  That 
once  gone,  a  good  half  of  our  most  fondly- 
cherished  conceptions,  if  not  more,  would 
be  irretrievably  wrecked.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  in  Three,  and  what 
Three  involves  to  us,  the  essence  of  our 
life,  spiritual  and  secular,  reposes.  Any 
numeral  could  be  more  cheerfully  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Number  1  might  be  re¬ 
moved.  As  individuals  we  should  prob¬ 
ably  feel  the  difference  ;  but  the  world  at 
large  would  not  be  incommoded.  The 
obliteration  of  Number  2  would  entail  a 
readjustment  of  matrimonial  relations,  and 
perad venture  a  relapse  into  polygamy,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  difficulties  which  would 
not  be  smoothed  away  in  a  minute.  With¬ 
out  Three  we  should  be  altogether  help¬ 
less.  Being  neither  beneath  the  loftiest 
intellect  nor  above  the  lowest,  it  is  the 
total  into  which  our  imagination  naturally 
falls.  Whether  we  regard  it  in  the  aspect 
of  A,  B,  C,  or  in  that  of  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Stars,  we  feel  instinctively  that  it  is,  and 
must  always  be,  essential  not  only  to  our 
Well-being,  but  to  our  being  at  all. 

We  shall,  however,  be  belter  able  to  es¬ 


timate  its  value  if  we  proceed  to  enumer¬ 
ate  a  few'  of  the  commonplace  examples  in 
which  we  have  long  been  pledged  to  its 
use  ;  otherwise  it  might,  perhaps,  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  only  in  scientific  classifications 
or  other  like  divisions  of  a  more  or  less 
abstruse  character  could  its  frequency  be 
fairly  noted.  We  have  not  far  to  look. 
Every  time  we  take  a  railway  journey  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  invidious 
process  of  distinguishing  passengers  by 
means  of  a  sliding  scale  of  fares  and  ac¬ 
commodation.  It  was  not  thus  in  the 
very  earliest  days  of  railway  enterprise, 
which  contemplated  only  two  grades  of 
customers.  Soon,  nevertheless,  the  irre¬ 
pressible  hankering  after  a  tertium  quid 
made  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  pro¬ 
gramme  ;  and  we  have  now  for  many 
years  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  first  class, 
a  second,  and  a  third.  The  same  princi¬ 
ple  is  broirght  home  to  us  by  the  division 
of  time  in  the  scholastic  world.  The 
three  terms  in  the  year,  though  not  to  the 
advantage  of  parents’  pockets  and  boys’ 
prospects,  are  now  universal.  Among  the 
publishers,  again,  the  same  influence,  sub¬ 
tle  and  mysterious,  has  long  been  busily 
at  work.  What  are  the  books  chiefly  read 
in  this  country,  and  in  what  shape  are 
they  issued  to  the  public  ?  They  are 
three-volume  novels.  The  few  books 
which  venture  to  appear  in  a  less  preten- 
tioirs  form  are  merely  the  exceptions. 
There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  the  great 
majority  of  novels  should  not  be  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  single  volume.  It  is  to  this 
condition  that  they  invariably  descend  if 
their  performance  in  the  fashionable  pat¬ 
tern  shall  have  proved  encouraging.  Why 
are  they  fer-voluminous  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  ?  According  to  Chesterfield,  a 
novel  is  “  a  little  gallant  history,  which 
must  contain  a  great  deal  of  love,  and  not 
exceed  one  or  two  small  volumes.”  The 
heroes  and  heroines  of  our  most  modern 
fiction  comply  with  the  first  half  of  the 
definition  ;  but  they  are  apt  to  overstep 
the  limit  prescribed  in  the  second.  They 
are  fond  of  bold  type  and  bolder  margins, 
more  worthy  of  some  grand  classic  than 
of  the  lives  and  loves  of  characters  cre¬ 
ated  to  day  and  forgotten  to-morrow. 

The  good  old  fashion  of  sign-boards, 
which  once  swung  over  every  shop  door, 
is  now  practically  confined  to  those  houses 
which  deal  mainly  in  fluid  comforts — 
fluid,  and  fleeting  also.  We  may  deplore 
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this  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  licensed 
victualler  ;  but  the  historical  interest  of 
the  signs  is  as  great  as  ever.  Here  the 
number  Three  is  once  more  in  the  front 
rank.  There  are  on  record  no  fewer  than 
sixty-nine  examples  of  it  in  this  company. 
Here  we  find  the  “  Three  Angels,”  and 
there  the  “  Three  Merry  Devils  in  one 
street  the  “  Three  Admirals,”  in  the  next 
the  “  Three  Waslier women.”  An  ex¬ 
haustive  catalogue  of  the  patron  saints 
thus  set  forth  in  triplicate  would  be  tedi¬ 
ous  ;  but  it  includes  Ravens,  Roses,  Turks, 
Tuns,  Crowns,  Sqniirels,  Hats,  and  Black¬ 
birds.  The  complete  list  is  to  be  read  in 
llotten’s  elaborate  History  of  Sign-boards. 
There  is  one,  however,  which  deserves 
especial  mention.  This  is  the  “Three 
Legs,”  once  the  sign  of  Thomas  Cocker- 
ill,  a  bookseller,  over  against  Grocers’ 
Hall,  in  the  Poultry.  It  represented,  of 
course,  the  Manx  arms  ;  and,  in  order  to 
accentuate  the  mysticism,  Mr.  Cockeiill, 
we  are  told,  was  in  the  habit  of  desciibing 
the  house,  on  the  title-pages  of  his  publi¬ 
cations,  as  the  Three  Legs  and  Bible. 
The  wit  of  the  combination,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  not  visible  on  the  suiface. 
Possibly  he  was  thinking  of  the  three  parts 
of  the  Bible — Old  Testament,  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  Apocrypha — each  of  which 
might  be  fancifully  viewed  as  a  moral  and 
religious  “  leg,”  or  support.  Some  ele¬ 
ment  of  relevancy  must  surely  have  lurked 
in  the  legend.  The  improved  edition  of 
the  sign  is  no  longer  popular  ;  but  the 
Legs  without  the  Bible  still  proclaim  cer¬ 
tain  alehouses.  Perhaps,  amid  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  as  well  that  they  have 
parted  company.  The  “  three  balls”  are 
a  familiar  symbol  above  the  portal  of  an 
establishment  which  with  us  corresponds 
to  the  Parisian  Mont  de  Piete.  It  may  be 
thought  that  they  would  be  fitly  super¬ 
seded  by  the  warning  inscribed  over  the 
entrance  of  Dante’s  Inferno.  In  these 
highly  educated  days  it  is  scarcely  needful 
to  add  that,  instead  of  being,  as  was  once 
commonly  believed,  the  arms  of  Lom¬ 
bardy,  they  formed  part  of  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Medici,  from  whose  states, 
and  from  Lombardy,  the  first  bankers 
came.  Their  influence  may  be  traced  in 
the  name  and  in  the  business  of  Lombard 
Street.  The  Balls  were  originally  blue, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  present  century 
that  they  have  been  gilded.  According 
to  Mr.  liotten,  the  popular  interpretation 


of  their  existence  (for  they  lost  tluir  an¬ 
cient  significance  long  ago)  is  that  there 
are  two  chances  to  one  that  whatsoever 
passes  under  them  will  never  be  redeemed. 

Nature  has  made  our  lives,  past,  pres¬ 
ent,  and  future  ;  and  moralists  in  all  ages, 
fr’om  Socrates  to  the  All  Souls’  dial,  with 
its  “  Pereunt  et  imputantur,^'  have  im¬ 
pressed  upon  mankind  the  solemn  message 
of  time  and  his  tenses.  The  Romans  kept 
rip  some  semblance  of  a  tripartite  division 
by  means  of  their  monthly  Kalends,  Nones, 
and  Ides,  while  later  nations  have  had  re¬ 
course  to  seven-day  weeks.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  to  point  to  traces  of  the 
inborn  love  of  Three  in  our  modern  com¬ 
putation  of  time  also,  and  even  in  business 
matters,  where  its  fascination  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  little  scope.  In 
the  operation  known  as  “  bill-discount¬ 
ing”  allowance  is  made  for  what  are  called 
days  of  grace,  three  of  which  are  granted 
before  payment  can  be  legally  claimed. 
In  London,  and  perhaps  in  the  provinces, 
one  of  the  most  usual  arrangements  fer 
letting  houses  is  on  a  three-years  agree¬ 
ment.  A  more  extended  tenancy  involves 
a  lease,  as  above  noticed,  for  seven,  four¬ 
teen,  or  twenty-one  years — an  association 
of  the  two  invstic  numbers.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  in  so  prosaic  a  domain  as  that  of 
the  house-agent  these  two  should  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  numbers  which  enter  most  fre¬ 
quently  into  our  calculations.  Of  late 
years,  again,  the  ruling  passion  has  assert¬ 
ed  itself  in  that  popular,  but  possibly  not 
over  wise,  method  of  doing  business  so 
widely  advertised  as  “  the  three-years  sys¬ 
tem.”  AVhy  net  two,  or  four  or  five  ? 
Some  “  odic”  force,  of  which  they  were 
themselves  unconscious,  compelled  the 
piano-dealers  and  furniture-brokers  to  fix 
on  three,  and  an  arrangement  which  in¬ 
cluded  for  this  purpose  a  greater  period  cr 
a  less  would  now  be  regarded  with  sus¬ 
picion.  Who  ever  got  up  and  proposed 
two  or  four  “  cheers  for  the  Queen”  'i 
The  very  crier  thrice  delivers,  or  delivered, 
his  Norman  “  OyezP'  Instinctively  the 
auctioneer,  in  his  most  moving  tones,  de¬ 
lays  the  inevitable  end  with  bis  “going, 
going,— gone  !” 

We  are  much  attached  to  the  principle 
of  three  grades  in  our  dignities,  whether 
civil  or  military.  The  mayor  of  the 
county  town  has  aldermen  and  councillors 
under  him,  and  Government  offices  almost 
invariably  employ  three  classes  of  clerks. 
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Nay  :  are  there  not — parvis  componere 
magna — three  grades  in  the  Most  Honor¬ 
able  Order  of  the  Bath,  which,  after  all, 
derives  its  title  from  nothing  grander  than 
the  homely  ablution  which  preceded  the 
installation  of  knights — for  cleanliness  was 
not  always  next  to  godliness  ?  Its  motto, 
too,  is  “  Tria  Jancta  in  Uno.”  There 
are  three  stages  of  generalship  ;  of  ad¬ 
miralty,  likewise,  three.  A  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Bill  is  in  similar  plight  :  thrice  must 
it  issue  triumphant  from  the  strife  of 
Parties  before  it  can  become  law.  So  it 
is  with  matrimony,  according  to  the  rubric 
of  the  Established  Church  ;  for,  unless  the 
mean  advantage  of  a  license  be  taken,  the 
banns  of  the  contracting  parties  must  be 
thrice  published  before  the  ceremony  can 
be  performed.  Despite  continual  protest, 
the  only  public  vehicles  available  in  the 
streets  of  London  are  the  omnibus,  the 
“  growler,”  and  the  hansom.  There  is 
the  tram  ;  but  it  more  fitly  belongs  to  an¬ 
other  triad,  the  two  other  members  of 
which  are  the  ordinary  railroad  and  the 
electric  development  of  more  recent  times. 
Our  medium  of  currency  is  succinctly  writ¬ 
ten  £  8.  d.  Our  very  beer  is  marked  X, 
XX,  XXX.  If,  unhappily,  we  enjoy  no 
privilege  like  that  embodied  in  the  Jus 
trium  liberorum  of  Roman  law.  wo  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  longer  liable  to  a 
trinoda  necessitas.  We  have  the  unre¬ 
stricted  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  which 
privilege  makes  our  newspaper  press  alike 
the  most  free  and  the  most  honorable  in 
the  world  ;  while  the  liberty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  so  untrammelled  that  our  public 
parks,  on  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  are 
the  happy  hunting-ground  and  rostrum  of 
the  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail  of  the  Metrop¬ 
olis.  Whatever  the  music  may  be,  a 
major  or  minor  third  is  seldom  absent. 

Finally,  the  titles  of  books,  especially 
of  novels,  tend  to  show  that  the  race  of 
fiction-mongers  is  not  impervious  to  the 
same  magnetic  attraction.  In  former 
times,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  we 
had  the  “  Seven  Champions  of  Christen¬ 
dom”  and  other  examples  of  the  septenary 
infiucnce  ;  and  recently  there  has  been  a 
decided  revival  in  favor  of  Three.  The 
books  of  which  this  monosyllable  helps  to 
form  the  superscription  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
among  the  immortal  works  of  our  greatest 
authors.  What  they  lack  in  quality,  how¬ 
ever,  they  supply  in  numerical  stiength. 
To  mention  them  all  in  detail  would  be  to 


transcribe  some  pages  of  a  library  cata¬ 
logue.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  may 
begin  with  Trollope’s  Three  Clerks,  con¬ 
tinue  with  Black’s  Three  Feathers,  and 
conclude  with  Three  Men  in  a  Boat,  or 
Soldiers  Three.  This  practice  is  quite 
consistent.  Many  authors  deliver  not 
only  their  titles,  but  their  pet  sentiments 
also,  with  reference,  implied  or  expressed, 
to  the  unseen  power.  While  one  writer 
assures  us  that  happiness  consists  in  the 
judicious  union  of  a  faith,  an  occupation, 
and  a  home,  another  says  that  we  must 
not  look  for  success  unless  we  can  com¬ 
mand  confidence,  ability,  and  opportunity. 
This  is  the  ter  beatus  of  the  poets.  The 
makers  of  proverbs  are  seldom  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.  Their  handiwork,  as  we  know, 
“  is  one  man’s  wit,  and  all  men’s  wis¬ 
dom,”  and,  therefore,  soon  becomes  pub¬ 
lic  property  ;  but  they,  too,  whosoever 
they  were,  made  capital  out  of  our  two 
numerals.  “  Seven  brothers  in  a  coun¬ 
cil,”  the  Spaniard  says,  “make  wrong 
right  “  Three  know  it,  all  know  it,” 
the  Italian  found  ;  that  “  Three  removals 
are  as  bad  as  a  fire,”  we  ourselves  are 
quite  convinced. 

Pliny,  the  naturalist,  if  occasionally 
rather  wide  of  the  mark,  is  always  observ¬ 
ant  and  suggestive.  “  Cur  impares  hm- 
meros,"  he  asks,  “  ad  omnia  vehementiores 
credimus  If  he  had  given  an  answer 
to  his  own  question  we  should  have  been 
forever  grateful.  Alas  !  he  is  silent.  He 
merely  cites  as  an  example  of  the  superior 
energy  of  odd  numbers  the  fact  that  on 
those  days  men’s  fevers  are  invariably 
worse.  He  cannot  explain  the  tertian. 
Modern  physicians  cannot  explain  why 
typhoid  fever  reaches  its  crisis  on  the  sev¬ 
enth  day,  or  on  the  fourteenth,  or  on  the 
twenty  first.  Pliny  was  probably  not 
conscious  that  his  Historia  Naturalis  was 
itself  published  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  the  Christian  calendar,  perhaps  the 
“  oddest”  that  was  open  to  him  in  his 
generation.  What  would  he  have  thought 
of  that  famous  Lambach  Church,  triangu¬ 
lar,  three-towered,  three-windowed,  hav¬ 
ing  three  doors,  three  fa9ades,  three  or¬ 
gans,  three  altars  in  marbles  of  three  col¬ 
ors,  three  sacristies,  costing,  it  is  said, 
333,333  fiorins,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Trinity  ?  The  force  of  superstition  could 
surely  go  no  further.  lie  knew,  however, 
the  story  of  Caesar,  who,  having  had  a 
carriage  accident,  secured  a  safe  jouiney 
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ever  afterward  by  means  of  a  simple  ex¬ 
pedient — carmine  ter  repetito. 

By  this  time,  all  save  the  most  hardened 
sceptic  must  confess  how  persistently  the 
Seven  and  the  Three  have  entered,  and 
do  still  enter,  into  human  affairs.  In¬ 
stances  are  so  common,  so  ready  to  our 
hand,  that,  as  Rosalind  sufjgests  to  Or¬ 
lando,  we  are  not  “  gravell’d  for  lack  of 
matter.”  Such  an  extraordinary  array  of 
coincidences  must  really  point  to  a  com¬ 
mon  principle.  What  that  principle,  or 
prejudice,  may  be,  we  cannot  with  cer¬ 
tainty  determine.  A  faint  glimmer  of  it, 
however,  we  can  discern.  We  are  not 
quite  in  Cimmerian  darkness.  We  can¬ 
not  exclaim  joyfully,  with  Teufclsdiockh, 
‘‘  Ets  leuchtet  mir  ein  We  feel,  rather 
than  know,  that  it  is  not  owing  to  mere 
chance  that  those  two  remarkably  odd 


numbers  enter  so  frequently  into  mortil 
calculations.  We  are  sometimes  told  tlu.t 
Seven  is  often  used  in  the  Bible  to  express 
an  indefinite  number.  Who  can  answer 
the  plain  question,  “  Why  ?”  In  the 
Book  of  Job  a  precise  account  is  given  of 
that  patriarch’s  possessions  both  befnic 
and  after  the  grievous  trial  in  the  couise 
of  which  his  three  friends — three  again  — 
comforted  him  so  sorrily.  We  read  that 
his  latter  end  was  more  blessed  than  his 
beginning,  llis  fiocks  and  herds  were  ex¬ 
actly  doubled.  The  number  of  bis  fam¬ 
ily,  however,  and  the  proportion  of  males 
and  females,  remained  exactly  the  same, 
as  if  incapable  of  improvement.  More¬ 
over,  both  number  and  proportion  are  sig¬ 
nificant.  ”  lie  had  also  Seven  sons  and 
Three  daughters.” — National  Review. 
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The  more  marked  features  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  land  have  from  eaily  times 
awakened  the  curiosity  and  stimulated  the 
imagination  of  men.  Mountainous  re¬ 
gions  with  their  peaks  and  crests  where 
cloud  and  tempest  find  a  home,  their 
rugged  scarps  of  cliff  and  crag,  whence 
landslips  sweep  down  into  the  valleys, 
their  snows  and  frosts,  their  Hoods  and 
avalanches,  their  oft- repeated  and  too  fre¬ 
quently  disastrous  shocks  of  earthquake, 
supply  the  most  striking  illustrations  of 
the  influence  of  the  external  wotld  on  hu¬ 
man  development.  Yet  while  it  is  in 
these  elevated  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
where  the  activities  of  nature  seem  to  beat 
with  a  more  rapid  pulse,  that  the  human 
imagination  has  been  more  especially  stim¬ 
ulated,  even  among  the  comparatively  fea¬ 
tureless  lowlands  the  influence  of  outer 
things,  though  less  potent,  may  bo  dis¬ 
tinctly  traced.  Wherever,  for  instance, 
the  monotony  of  a  lowland  landscape  is 
broken  by  an  occasional  oddly-shaped  hill, 
by  a  conspicuous  grassy  mound,  by  a 
group  of  prominent  bowldeis,  by  a  caul¬ 
dron-shaped  hollow,  or  by  a  river  chasm, 
we  may  expect  to  find  that  these  diversi¬ 
ties  of  scenery  have  from  time  immemorial 
arrested  attention. 

Whatever  departs  from  ordinary  usage 


and  experience  prompts,  even  among  the 
rudest  people,  a  desire  for  explanation. 
The  more  staking  elements  of  topography 
accordingly  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the 
eailiest  races  who  came  to  dwell  among 
them.  In  the  infancy  of  the  world  the 
forces  of  nature  were  more  or  less  myste¬ 
rious  to  men.  They  were  looked  upon  as 
manifestations  of  superior  beings,  whose 
conflicts  or  co-operation  were  held  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  changes  of  the  external 
woild.  Thus,  by  a  system  of  peisonifica- 
tion  that  vaiied  from  clime  to  clime,  pii- 
luicval  mankind  surrounded  itself  with  in¬ 
visible  deities,  to  each  of  whom  some  spe¬ 
cial  function  in  the  general  governmeLt 
and  progiess  of  the  world  was  assigned. 

Hence  the  problems  presented  by  the 
more  impressive  details  of  the  scenery  of 
the  eaith’s  surface  were  in  truth  among 
the  earliest  with  which  the  human  race 
began  to  deal.  If  we  try  to  discover  how 
they'  were  first  approached,  how  their 
treatment  varied,  not  only  with  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  race  and  national  temperament,  but 
with  conditions  of  climate  and  variations 
of  topography,  we  are  led  backward  into 
the  study  of  some  of  the  most  venerable 
efforts  of  the  human  imagination,  which, 
though  now  in  large  measure  faded  or 
vanished,  may  yet  be  in  some  slight  de- 
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gree  recovered  from  the  oldest  mythologies 
and  superstitions.  In  many  of  the  early 
myths  we  may  recognize  primitive  at¬ 
tempts  to  account  for  some  of  the  more 
prominent  features  of  landscape  or  of 
climate.  And  as  we  trace  the  variations 
of  these  legends  from  country  to  country, 
we  learn  how  much  their  changes  of  dress 
have  arisen  from  local  peculiarities  of  en¬ 
vironment. 

Of  the  earlier  Interpretations  of  nature 
we  can  partially  judge  from  the  fragmen¬ 
tary  evidence  that  has  come  down  to  orrr 
own  time.  Some  of  them  may  be  in 
some  degree  restored  from  a  comparison 
of  ancient  myth  and  superstition  with  the 
physical  characters  of  the  regions  wherein 
these  legends  took  their  rise,  or  where,  at 
least,  they  assumed  the  forms  in  which 
they  have  been  transmitted  to  later  ages. 
Others  have  survived  in  place-names  which, 
still  in  common  use,  connect  our  own  gen¬ 
eration  with  the  days  of  our  ancestors. 

In  pursuing  the  investigation  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  we  soon  perceive,  however,  that  the 
supernatural  interpretations,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  personification  which  led  to  them, 
began  to  be  supplanted  by  natural  explana¬ 
tions  founded  on  actual  observation  of  the 
outer  world,  and  that  this  change  of  view, 
commencing  first  with  the  few  observant 
men  or  philosophers,  made  considerable 
way  among  even  the  ordinary  populace, 
long  before  the  decay  of  the  mythological 
systems  or  superstitions  of  which  these 
primseval  supernatural  interpretations 
formed  a  characteristic  part.  The  growth 
of  the  naturalistic  sjririt  was  exceedingly 
slow,  and  for  many  centuries  was  coeval 
with  the  continued  vigorous  life  of  relig¬ 
ious  beliefs  which  accounted  for  many  nat¬ 
ural  events  as  evidence  of  the  operations 
of  supernatural  beings. 

Those  features  of  the  outer  world  which 
most  attract  attention  were  the  first  that 
appealed  to  the  observing  faculty  of  man¬ 
kind.  Among  these  the  elements  of  topog¬ 
raphy  obviously  hold  a  foremost  place, 
including,  as  they  do,  the  most  frequent 
and  impressive  manifestations  of  those 
natural  agencies  whereby  the  surface  of 
the  land  is  constantly  modified.  It  was 
impossible  that  after  men  had  begun  to 
observe,  and  to  connect  effects  with 
causes,  they  should  refrain  from  referring 
the  resultant  changes  of  landscape  to  the 
working  of  the  natural  processes  that  were 
seen  or  inferred  to  produce  them.  They 
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were  led  to  trace  this  connection  even 
while  their  religious  belief  or  superstition 
remained  hardly  impaired.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  thus  popularly  reached  were  some¬ 
times  far  from  correct,  but  inasmuch  as 
they  substituted  natural  for  supernatural 
causes,  they  undoubtedly  marked  a  dis¬ 
tinct  forward  step  in  the  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  of  man. 

From  that  time  onward  the  influence  of 
scenery  on  the  human  imagination  took  a 
different  course.  The  gods  were  de¬ 
throned,  and  the  invisible  spirits  of  nature 
no  longer  found  worshippers  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  that  the  natural  features  which 
had  prompted  the  primaeval  beliefs  should 
cease  to  exercise  a  potent  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men.  This  influence  has  varied 
in  degree  and  in  character  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  as  we  may  see  by  com¬ 
paring  its  place  in  the  literature  of  succes¬ 
sive  periods.  Probably  at  no  time  has  it 
been  more  potent  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day. 

To  discuss  fully  this  wide  subject  would 
demand  far  more  space  than  can  be  given 
to  it  here.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  select 
two  portions  of  it  only  ;  one  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  other  from  the  end  of  its 
historical  development.  I  shall  try  to 
show  by  reference  to  primitive  myth  and 
early  legend  what  were  the  first  and  most 
obvious  effects  of  the  more  prominent  ele¬ 
ments  of  topography  on  the  imagination, 
and  what  they  are  or  should  be  now  in  the 
midst  of  modern  science  and  universal 
education. 

The  mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  sup¬ 
plies  many  illustrations  of  the  way  in 
which  the  physical  aspects  of  the  land 
have  impressed  their  character  on  the  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  and  superstitions  of  a  peo¬ 
ple.  The  surface  of  that  country  is  al¬ 
most  everywhere  rugged,  rising  into 
groups  of  hills  and  into  chains  of  lofty 
mountains  which  separate  and  inclose  fer¬ 
tile  plains  and  valleys.  The  climate  em¬ 
braces  all  the  softness  of  the  Mediterranean 
shores  together  with  the  year-long  snows 
and  frosts  of  Olympus  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  almost  sub-tropical  heat  of  the 
lowlands  of  Attica  on  the  other.  The 
clouds  and  rains  of  the  mountains  have 
draped  the  slopes  with  umbrageous  for- 
e.st8,  and  have  spread  over  the  plains  a 
fertile  soil  which  has  been  cultivated  since 
before  the  daw’n  of  history.  Thus,  wliile 
a  luxuriant  vegetation  clothes  the  lower 
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grounds  with  beauty,  bare  crags  and  crests 
are  never  far  away.  The  soft  and  the 
liatsh  of  nature,  the  soothing  and  the  re¬ 
pulsive,  are  placed  side  by  side.  The  in¬ 
dolence  begotten  of  a  teeming  soil  and 
sunny  clime  is  quickened  by  proximity  to 
the  stern  mountain-world — the  home  of 
thunder-clouds,  tempests,  and  earth¬ 
quakes.  In  the  childhood  of  mankind, 
the  physical  features  of  such  a  country 
could  not  fail  to  react  powerfully  upon  the 
imagination  of  those  who  dwelled  among 
them,  calling  forth  visions  of  grace  and 
beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting  to 
these  visions  a  variety  and  vigor  which 
would  hardly  have  been  developed  among 
the  dwellers  on  monotonous  plains.  The 
natural  influence  of  scenery  and  climate 
like  those  of  Greece  upon  the  imagination 
of  a  race  endowed  with  a  large  share  of 
the  poetic  faculty  has  never  been  more 
forcibly  or  gracefully  expressed  than  by 
our  own  VVoidsworth,  in  a  well-known 
passage  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Excur¬ 
sion. 

With  the  source  of  the  early  Hellenic 
myths  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  in 
the  present  inquiry  as  with  the  form  in 
which  they  have  reached  us.  Whether 
they  arose  in  Greece,  or,  having  been 
brought  from  some  other  home,  received 
their  final  shape  there,  is  of  less  moment 
than  the  actual  guise  in  which  we  find 
them  in  the  earliest  Greek  literature. 
There  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  doubt  that 
to  the  striking  topography  of  Thessaly 
they  are  largely  indebted  for  the  dress  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  poems  of  Horner 
and  Hesiod.  We  may  recognize  among 
them  some  of  the  earliest  recorded  efforts 
of  the  human  imagination  to  interpret  the 
aspects  of  nature,  and  these  aspects  were 
unmistakably  such  as  presented  themselves 
in  that  particular  portion  of  the  ancient 
world. 

The  wide  Thessalian  plain,  the  largest 
area  of  lowland  in  Greece,  lies  upon  Cre¬ 
taceous  and  Tertiary  rocks,  which,  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  region,  are  overlain 
with  a  level  tract  of  alluvial  soil.  Round 
this  plain  stretches  a  girdle  of  lofty  and 
imposing  mountains,  composed  chiefly  of 
hard  crystalline  schists  and  lirrrestones. 
On  the  north  the  crags  and  snow'y  crests 
of  Olympus  rise  high  and  bare  above  the 
dense  forests  that  clothe  the  slopes.  To 
the  eastward,  across  the  narrow  chasm  of 
Tempe  through  which  the  drainage  of  the 


great  inland  basin  escapes  to  the  sea,  the 
giay  peak  of  Ossa  forms  the  northern  end 
of  a  long  chain  of  heights  which,  farther 
south,  mount  into  the  ridge  of  Pelion. 
Along  the  southern  edge  of  the  plain  an¬ 
other  vast  mountain  hairier  sweeps  east¬ 
ward  from  Mount  Pindus  through  the  lofty 
chain  of  Othrys  to  the  sea. 

No  other  part  of  Greece  presents  such 
diversities  of  topography  and  of  climate 
as  ate  to  be  found  within  the  region  thus 
encircled  with  mountains.  The  peaceful 
beauty  and  spontaneous  fertility  of  the 
plain  offer  an  impressive  contrast  to  the 
barren  ruggedness  of  the  surrounding 
heights.  High  above  the  gardens,  mead¬ 
ows,  and  coin  fields,  sharply-cut  walls  and 
pinnacles  of  white  limestone  mount  out 
of  the  thick  woodland  into  the  clear  up¬ 
per  air.  Nor  is  evidence  wanting  of  those 
catastrophes  which  from  time  to  time  con¬ 
vulse  the  mountain  region.  At  the  base 
cf  the  bare  cliffs  and  down  the  rocky  de¬ 
clivities  lie  huge  blocks  of  stone  that  have 
been  detached  by  the  weather  from  the 
precipices  above.  And,  doubtless,  from 
time  immemorial  tlie  dwellers  on  these 
slopes  have  been  familiar  with  the  crash 
and  tumult  of  the  landslip,  and  with  the 
liavoc  wrought  by  it  on  forest  and  field. 
Along  the  mountain-ridges,  too,  clouds 
are  every  gatheiing,  and  thunderstoims 
are  of  continual  recurrence.  The  light¬ 
nings  of  Olympus  are  visible  from  Othiys, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  intervening 
plain  the  incessant  peals  and  reverbera¬ 
tions  from  the  northern  and  southern 
ranges  might  well  sound  like  shouts  of 
mutual  defiance  from  the  two  lines  of 
lofty  rampait,  as  where,  in  a  more  north 
ern  clime 

“  Jura  answers  from  her  misty  shroud 

Back  to  the  joyous  Alps  that  call  to  her 
aloud.” 

If  to  these  daily  or  frequently  returning 
meteorological  phenomena  we  add  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  an  occasional  earthquake,  such  as 
affect  most  mountainous  countries  and  are 
known  to  have  shaken  diffeient  parts  of 
Greece  within  historic  times,  we  perceive 
how  favorable  the  conditions  of  environ¬ 
ment  must  have  been  for  exciting  the  im¬ 
agination  of  an  impressionable  people. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  early  Hellenic 
myths  arose  in  Hellas,  or  came  from  else¬ 
where,  they  could  hardly  fail  in  the  end  to 
betray  the  influence  of  the  surroundings 
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amid  which  they  were  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  snowy  sum¬ 
mits  of  Olympus,  rising  serenely  above  the 
shifting  clouds  into  the  calm,  clear,  blue 
heaven,  naturally  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  fit  abode  of  the  gods  who  ruled  the 
world.  The  association  of  that  mountain- 
top  with  the  dwelling-place  of  the  immor¬ 
tals,  first  suggested  to  the  imagination  of 
the  early  settlers  in  Thessaly,  passed  out- 
w'ard  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  Everywhere  the  word  Olympus 
came  to  be  synonymous  with  heaven  itself. 

In  the  myth  of  the  Gods  and  the  Titans, 
as  handed  down  in  early  Greek  poetry,  the 
influence  of  Thessalian  topography  is 
abundantly  conspicuous.  The  two  oppo¬ 
site  mountain  ranges  of  Olympus  and 
Othrys  became  the  respective  strongholds 
of  the  opposing  hosts.  The  convulsions 
of  that  ten  years’  struggle,  whether  sug¬ 
gested  or  not  by  the  broken  features  of 
the  ground  and  the  conflicts  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  assuredly  took  their  poetic  coloring 
from  them.  The  riven  crags  piled  in  con¬ 
fusion  one  above  another,  the  rock  strewn 
slopes,  the  trees  uprooted  by  landslips, 
the  thunder  peals  that  resound  from  the 
misty  mountain-chains,  seem  still  to  tell  of 
that  primreval  belief,  wherein  the  Titans 
were  pictured  as  striving  with  frantic  ef¬ 
forts  to  scale  the  heights  of  Olympus  by 
piling  Ossa  on  Pelion,  hurling  huge  rocks 
and  trees  through  the  darkened  air,  and 
answering  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus  with 
fierce  peals  from  the  clouds  of  their  lofty 
citadel.  In  the  magnificent  description 
of  Hesiod,  beneath  all  the  supernatural 
turmoil  we  catch,  as  it  were,  the  tumult 
of  a  wild  storm  among  the  Thessalian  hills, 
with  such  added  horrors  as  might  be  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  imagination  of  the  poet  from 
the  recollection  or  tradition  of  former 
earthquake  or  volcanic  eruption. 

Long  after  the  time  of  the  primitive 
mythology  the  more  striking  features  of 
the  land  continued  to  appeal  to  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  imagination  and  to  perpetuate  the 
prowess  of  gods  and  heroes,  even  down  to 
generations  of  men  among  whom  belief  in 
these  legends  was  already  beginning  to 
grow  dim.  The  narrow  gorge  of  Tempo 
may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  this  influ¬ 
ence.  Cleft  between  the  precipices  of 
Olympus  and  Ossa,  and  serving  as  the  only 
outlet  for  the  drainage  of  the  wide  Thes¬ 
salian  plain,  this  chasm  must  have  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  earliest  settlers,  and 
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certainly  continued  for  many  centuries  to 
be  one  of  the  most  noted  valleys  of  the 
Old  World.  The  contrast  between  the 
vast  level  plain  through  which  the  River 
Peneius  and  its  tributaries  wander,  and 
the  narrow  gorge  through  which  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  waters  issue  ;  the  apparently 
insurmountable  bairier  interposed  across 
the  course  of  the  stream  ;  the  singular 
and  unexpected  ravine  by  which  the  drain¬ 
age  is  allowed  to  escape  to  the  sea  ;  the 
naked  fissured  walls  of  white  limestone  on 
either  side  of  the  narrow  pass,  even  now 
powei fully  impiess  the  observant  traveller 
of  to-day.  These  striking  features  could 
not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
the  old  Greek.  From  early  times  it  was 
recognized  that  the  plain  of  Thessaly  had 
once  been  covered  with  a  sheet  of  water, 
of  which  the  remaining  poitions  foiined 
two  considerable  lakes.  Had  no  passage 
been  opened  for  the  outflow  of  the  drain¬ 
age  across  the  barrier  of  mountains  the 
plain  would  have  remained  submerged. 
The  cleaving  of  a  chasm  whereby  the 
pent-up  waters  were  allowed  to  flow  down 
to  the  sea,  and  thus  to  lay  bare  so  wide 
an  area  of  rich  land  for  human  occupa¬ 
tion,  was  looked  on  as  the  woik  of  some 
benevolent  power  and  naturally  came  to 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  Poseidon, 
the  God  of  the  Sea.*  In  later  times, 
when  the  deeds  of  gods  and  heroes  began 
to  be  confounded  with  each  other,  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  Vale  of 
Terape  was  still  acknowledged  ;  but  the 
opening  of  the  cleft  was  in  course  of  time 
transferred  to  Hercules,  who,  by  cutting 
a  hollow  across  the  ridge,  allowed  the 
stagnant  waters  of  the  interior  to  flow  off 
into  the  sea.f 

Prominent  hills  and  crags  in  other  parts 
of  Greece  gave  rise  to  legends  or  became 
the  localized  scenes  of  myths  which  had 
floated  down  from  an  older  time,  and 
sometimes  perhaps  from  another  birth¬ 
place.  Thus  the  hill  Lycabettus,  that 
stands  ro  picturesquely  on  the  northeast 
of  Athens,  sirggested  to  the  lively  fancy 
of  the  early  Athenians  a  record  of  the 
prowess  of  their  patron-goddess.  When 
Athene,  so  the  legend  ran,  was  founding 
their  state  and  wished  to  strengthrn  the 
city,  she  went  out  to  Pallene,  a  demos 


*  Herodotus,  vii.  129. 

f  Diod.  Sic.,  iv.  18.  See  also  Lucan,  Phar- 
salia,  vi.  345. 
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lying  to  the  noitheastward,  and  procured 
there  a  great  hill  which  she  meant  to  place 
as  a  bulwark  in  front  of  the  Acropolis, 
but  on  her  way  back,  hearing  from  a  crow 
of  the  birth  of  Erichlhonins,  she  dropped 
the  hill,  which  has  remained  on  the  same 
spot  ever  since.  Legends  of  this  kind, 
but  varying  in  dress  with  local  topography 
and  national  temperament,  may  be  found 
all  over  the  world. 

To  the  early  Greeks  the  West  was  a 
region  of  marvels.  It  lay  on  the  outer¬ 
most  bounds  of  the  known  world,  where 
the  sun  descended  beneath  the  earth  and 
where  Atlas  supported  the  vault  of  Heav¬ 
en,  By  degrees  as  the  spirit  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  drew  men  in  that  direction,  the  occi¬ 
dental  marvels  of  the  first  voyagers  faded 
away  before  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Mediterranean  shores.  But  the 
legends  to  which  they  had  given  rise  re¬ 
mained  in  the  popular  mythology,  and 
served  as  subjects  for  chroniclers  and 
poets. 

Thus  the  two  singular  masses  of  rock  in 
which,  at  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Afiican  continents  respectively 
terminate,  and  which  form,  on  each  side 
of  an  intervening  strait,  only  some  seven¬ 
teen  miles  wide,  a  kind  of  gateway  for 
the  vast  Mediterranean  basin,  naturally 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  early  navigators 
on  those  distant  waters,  and  filled  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  among  the  travellers’  tales  from 
the  distant  West.  They  took  their  part 
in  the  myths,  becoming  the  “  pillars  of 
Hercules,”  that  were  erected  by  this  le¬ 
gendary  explorer  and  knight-errant  as  an 
eternal  record  of  his  labors  and  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  limit  of  his  wanderings.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  the  story  vary.  By  some  narrators 
the  hero  was  represented  as  having  nar¬ 
rowed  and  shallowed  the  strait  and  built 
his  pillars  on  the  two  sides  to  keep  the 
huge  monsters  of  the  outer  ocean  from 
entering  the  Mediterranean  sea.  By 
others  he  was  believed  to  have  actually  ex¬ 
cavated  the  strait  itself,  and  by  thus  sepa¬ 
rating  Europe  and  Africa,  previously 
joined  together,  to  have  allowed  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  ocean  and  those  of  the  inner 
sea  to  mingle.* 

In  a  mountainous  country,  where  the 
streams,  swollen  by  sudden  or  heavy  rains, 

*  Diod.  Sic  iv.,  18,  who  allows  his  readers 
to  choose  which  version  of  the  leeend  they 
prefer. 


sweep  down  much  detritus  into  the  valleys 
and  plains,  the  great  changes  of  topog¬ 
raphy  thus  produced  impress  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  dwell  in  the  memory  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  In  Greece,  the  myths  that 
gathered  round  the  Achelous — the  largest 
and  most  famous  river  in  the  country — 
probably  arose,  as  Strabo  showed,  from 
the  varying  operations  of  the  stream  itself. 
The  stories  of  the  river-god  assuming  the 
form  of  a  bull  and  of  a  serpent,  his  con¬ 
tests  with  Hercules,  and  the  loss  of  his 
horn,  are  obviously  only  personifications 
of  a  rapid  stream,  rushing  impetuously 
from  its  mountainous  birthplace  and  wind¬ 
ing  in  twisted  curves  across  the  plain  ; 
now  strewing  the  meadows  with  gravel, 
now  curbed  by  the  laborious  construction 
of  embankments,  and  now  bursting  forth 
again  to  resume  its  old  wayward  course.* 
The  river  still  retains  the  character  which 
prompted  its  ancient  legends.  It  is  now 
called  the  Aspropotamo  or  white  river, 
from  the  abundance  of  white  silt  suspended 
in  its  water  and  lying  on  its  bed.  While 
in  winter,  fed  by  the  rains  and  melting 
snows  of  distant  Pindus,  it  often  fiils  its 
channel  from  bank  to  bank,  it  shrinks  in 
summer  into  a  number  of  lesser  streams, 
which  wind  about  in  a  broad  gravelly 
channel. 

In  the  myths  that  grew  round  other 
rivers  of  ancient  Greece,  we  may  recog¬ 
nize  similar  early  attempts  to  account  for 
striking  features  of  local  topography. 
When,  for  instance,  Hercules  is  fabled  to 
have  barred  back  the  river  Cephissus  and 
to  have  submerged  and  destroyed  the 
country  about  Orchomenos  in  Ba;otia,f 
we  may  doubtless  recognize  the  traditional 
record  of  some  prehistoric  inundation, 
perhaps  an  abnormal  rise  of  the  singularly 
variable  Lake  Copais,  whereby  a  large 
tract  of  land  was  flooded  ;  possibly  even 
an  attempt  to  account  for  the  lake  itself. 

But  there  was  one  physical  feature 
which,  more  than  any  other,  must  have 
impressed  the  imagination  of  the  dwellers 
by  the  Mediterranean  shores  ;  and  that 
was  furnished  by  the  volcanic  phenomena 
so  characteristic  of  the  great  depression 
between  Europe  and  Africa.  Among  the 

*  See  Strabo,  x.  458.  Diodorus  also  (iv.  35), 
giving  a  similar  interpretation  of  the  legends, 
tells  us  how  Hercules  hollowed  out  a  new  bed 
for  the  Achelous,  thereby  reclaiming  a  vast 
tract  of  exceedingly  fertile  land. 

t  Diod.  Sic.,  iv.  18. 
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islands  of  the..dCgean  sea,  some  were  contin¬ 
ually  smoking  ;  others  retained,  in  their  cin- 
dery  cones  and  ashy  slopes,  the  memorials 
of  subterranean  fires  not  long  extinguished. 
From  time  to  time  actual  eruptions  took 
place,  with  their  accompaniments  of  con¬ 
vulsion  and  terror.  We  know  from  geo¬ 
logical  evidence  that  one  of  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  volcanic  explosions  which  have  affected 
the  Mediterranean  basin  took  place  where 
now  is  the  island  of  Santorin,  after  the 
original  site  was  inhabited  by  a  civilized 
p'jople.*  A  conical  volcanic  mountain — 
an  eastern  Vesuvius  or  Etna— stood  on 
that  site,  but  in  some  pre-historic  age  it 
w’as  blown  into  the  air,  as  happened  at 
Krakatoa  in  August,  1883,  only  portions 
of  the  base  of  the  cone  being  left  to  form 
the  present  semi  circular  ring  of  islands. 
Whether  this  stupendous  catastrophe  oc¬ 
curred  after  the  Ilellenic  race  appeared  in 
the  ^Egean  area  has  not  been  determined. 
But  the  tradition  of  it  may  have  lingered 
in  the  district,  down  to  the  time  when, 
about  two  hundred  years  n.c.,  a  new  vol¬ 
cano  rose  from  the  sea  in  the  centre  of 
this  group  of  islands.  Another  marked 
eruption  occurred  in  the  year  46  n.c. 
Even  in  our  own  day,  this  ancient  vent 
has  shown  renewed  activity,  fresh  erup¬ 
tions  have  taken  place  from  the  middle  of 
the  engulfed  crater,  and  another  central 
volcanic  cone  is  gradually  rising  there. 

The  Greeks,  thus  accustomed  to  vol¬ 
canic  phenomena  among  their  own  islands, 
were  prepared  to  accept  the  stories  brought 
to  them  from  the  remote  West  of  far  more 
colossal  volcanoes,  and  more  gigantic  and 
continuous  eruptions.  Like  the  accounts 
of  other  physical  phenomena  imported 
from  that  distant  and  half  mythical  re¬ 
gion,  the  tales  of  the  volcanoes  were  no 
doubt  at  first  more  or  less  exaggerated. 
The  adventurous  voyagers  who,  sailing  as 
far  as  Sicily  and  the  .dEollan  Islands,  saw 
the  noble  snow-capped  cone  of  Etna,  loft¬ 
ier  than  the  mountains  of  Hellas,  yet  emit¬ 
ting  smoke  by  day  and  a  glare  of  fire  by 
night ;  who  watched  Stromboli  continually 
in  eruption  ;  who  perchance  beheld  the 
land  convulsed  with  earthquakes,  the  air 
darkened  with  volcanic  dust,  the  sea  cov¬ 
ered  with  cinders  and  ashes,  and  who  only 
with  much  effort  were  able  to  steer  their 
vessels  into  opener  water,  would  bear  east¬ 
ward  with  them  such  tales  of  horror  as 


*  Fouque,  Santorin  et  ses  Eruptions,  chap.  iii. 


would  not  fail  to  confirm  and  increase  the 
popular  belief  in  the  national  mythology, 
and  might  even  suggest  new  myths  or  new 
v'ersions  of  those  already  current.  The 
greater  size  and  vigor  of  the  volcanoes 
would  tend  to  create  the  impression  that 
other  characteristics  of  the  region  were 
on  a  similarly  exaggerated  scale.  Sicily 
was  accordingly  believed  in  Homeric  tim«  s 
to  be  the  home  of  a  gigantic  race  of  shtp. 
holds — the  Cyclops. 

It  is  obvious  how  the  legend  arose  of 
the  hundred-armed  giant  Typhanis  or  En- 
celadus,  who  was  fabled  to  lie  buried  be¬ 
neath  Etna.  The  belching  of  the  volcano 
suggested  to  the  popular  imagination, 
which  so  loved  to  personify  the  powers  of 
nature,  the  gasping  of  an  imprisoned  mon¬ 
ster.  The  tremors  so  constantly  affecting 
the  ground  in  Sicily  were  his  quiverings 
as  he  lay  on  his  uneasy,  burning  bed,  and 
the  eaithquakes  that  from  time  to  time 
shook  the  island  marked  how  he  tried  now 
and  again  to  shift  his  position  there. 

As  intercom se  with  the  West  made  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  that  region  more 
familiar,  the  mythological  interpretation 
underwent  giadual  modification.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  observed  that  eruptions 
from  Etna,  sometimes  disastrous  enough 
when  they  occurred,  took  place  at  irregu¬ 
lar  and  often  widely  separated  intervals. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  noticed  that 
among  the  .dilolian  Islands,  which  lay  to 
the  north,  within  sight  of  the  Sicilian  vol¬ 
cano,  subterranean  rumblings  and  explo¬ 
sions  were  of  daily  occinrence.  The  Cy¬ 
clops  of  older  time  being  no  longer  extant 
above  ground  came  to  be  transferred  in 
popular  fancy  to  the  underground  regions 
as  associates  of  Hephaistos  or  Vulcan. 
The  incessant  commotion  below'  the  sur¬ 
face  suggested  the  idea  of  a  subterranean 
workshop  where  these  beings  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  forging  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove 
and  in  making  arras  and  implements  for 
other  gods  and  heroes.  Accordingly  the 
belief  gradually  spread  over  the  ancient 
world  that  the  god  of  fire  had  his  abode 
under  Sicily  and  the  neighboring  islands. 

Further,  the  abundant  discharges  of 
steam  and  vapors  both  in  the  quiescent 
and  the  active  phases  of  volcanic  eruptiv- 
ity,  suggested  that  somehow  wind  was  im¬ 
prisoned  within  the  earth,  and  led  to  the 
myth  which  represented  the  god  of  the 
winds  as  having  his  home  in  the  same  sub¬ 
terranean  caverns. 
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It  bas  often  occurred  to  me  that  one 
phenomenon  connecting  the  meteorologi¬ 
cal  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  with  the 
volcanic  activity  of  the  yEolian  Islands 
must  have  early  attracted  attention,  and 
would  not  improbably  react  on  mythologi¬ 
cal  beliefs  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin.  Though  continually  in  a  state  of 
eruption,  Stromboli  is  said  to  be  more 
especially  active  when  atmospheric  press¬ 
ure  is  low.  Its  clouds  of  steam  and  dis¬ 
charges  of  stones  are  most  marked  before 
or  during  stormy  weather,  and  are  cense- 
quently  more  conspicuous  in  winter  and 
spring  than  in  summer  and  autumn.  The 
fishermen  of  the  region  say  that  they  can 
use  the  cloud-cap  of  that  volcanic  cone  as 
a  trustworthy  indication  of  the  kind  of 
weather  to  be  e.\pected.  In  Roman  times, 
this  increase  of  subterranean  excitement 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  had,  I  think, 
received  a  supernatural  interpretation.  It 
was  looked  on  as  evidence  that  at  that  sea¬ 
son  Vulcan  and  his  Cyclops  were  specially 
busy  over  their  furnaces,  forging  the  thun¬ 
derbolts  that  the  Father  of  gods  and  men 
was  to  use  during  the  ensuing  summer. 
Thus  Horace,  when  joyously  enumeratirtg 
to  his  friend  L.  Sextius  the  signs  that 
winter  is  giving  way  to  spring — the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  ice  and  hoar-frost,  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  balmy  west  wind,  the  release  of 
the  cattle  from  their  stalls  and  of  the 
farmer  from  his  fireside,  the  advent  of  the 
goddess  of  love,  and  the  dances  of  the 
nymphs  and  graces  under  the  bright  moon 
— adds  that  now  is  the  time 

“  When  fiery  Vulcan  lights  anew 
The  Cyclops’  glowing  forge.”  * 

Long  before  these  fables  had  ceased  to 
be  tacitly  accepted  by  the  people,  they 
had  begun  to  be  rejected  by  the  more 
thoughtful  men  in  the  community.  There 
slowly  grew  up  a  belief  in  the  settled  and 
continuous  sequence  of  nature.f  In  the 
mid.-t  of  the  schemes  that  were  devised 
for  explaining  the  old  myths  or  making 
them  fit  into  the  widening  experience  of 
later  ages,  we  may  detect  the  dawn  of 
the  scientific  spirit.  Observant  men  were 
now  able  to  recognize  that  what  had  been 
regarded  by  their  grandfathers  as  evidence 
of  supernatural  agency,  might  well  have 
been  produced  by  natural  and  familiar 


*  Cam.  1  iv.  7. 

I  See  this  subject  fully  discussed  by  Grote, 
llislory  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 


processes  of  change.  The  early  geogra- 
phers.afford  us  some  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  growth  of  this  naturalism.  Thus, 
Herodotus,  in  his  excellent  description  of 
the  physical  geography  of  Thessaly,  takes 
occasion,  as  a  man  of  his  reverent  spirit 
naturally  would,  to  mention  the  popular 
belief  that  the  striking  gorge  of  Tempe 
had  been  rent  open  by  a  blow  from  the 
trident  of  Poseidon.  He  admits  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  the  explanation,  but  immediately 
proceeds  to  state  his  opinion  that  the  for¬ 
mation  of  this  defile  was  not  an  abnormal 
manifestation  of  divine  power,  but  was  to 
be  regarded  as  an  example  of  the  ordinary 
system  of  the  world.  “  Whoever  be¬ 
lieves,”  he  says,  ‘‘  that  Poseidon  causes 
earthquakes  and  rents  in  the  earth  will 
recognize  his  handiwork  in  the  vale  of 
Tempe.  It  certainly  appeared  to  me  to 
be  quite  evident  that  the  mountains  had 
been  there  torn  asunder  by  an  earth¬ 
quake.”  * 

Currring  down  some  four  centuries  later 
we  find  that  in  Strabo,  while  all  allusion 
to  the  supernatural  has  disappeared,  the 
formation  of  the  topography  by  natural 
causes  is  described  with  as  much  confi¬ 
dence  as  if  the  events  were  vouched  for  by 
documentary  evidence.  ”  When  the  pres¬ 
ent  chasm  of  Tempe,”  he  remarks,  ‘‘  was 
opened  by  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake, 
and  Ossa  was  torn  away  from  Olympus, 
the  Peneius  flowed  out  through  this  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  sea,  a^d  thereby  drained  the 
interior  of  the  country.  ”f  He  speaks 
also  of  the  two  lakes  Nessonis  and  Boebeis 
as  remnants  of  the  large  sheet  of  water 
which  had  originally  covered  the  lowlands 
of  Thessaly. 

The  rrrjths  and  legends  of  the  Teutonic 
races  supply  many  illustrations  of  primi¬ 
tive  attempts  to  account  for  some  of  the 
more  striking  external  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture.  In  comparing  these  interpretations 
with  those  of  the  Greeks,  we  cannot  fail 
to  perceive  the  influence  of  the  different 
scenery  and  climate  arrrid  which  they  took 
their  birth.  The  dwellers  in  the  west  of 
Scandinavia  spent  their  lives  under  the 
shadow  of  lofty,  rugged  fjelds,  surmounted 
by  vast  plains  of  snow.  They  were  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  gleam  of  glaciers,  the  crash 
of  ice-falls,  the  tumult  of  avalanches. 
Cloud  anil  mist  enshrouded  them  for  weeks 
together.  Heavy  rains  from  the  broad 


*  Book  vii.  129.  -f  Book  iv.,  v.  2. 
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Atlantic  swelled  their  torrents  and  water¬ 
falls.  Out  of  the  dark  forests,  the  naked 
rock  rose  in  endless  fantastic  and  sugges¬ 
tive  shapes.  The  valleys  were  strewn  with 
Mocks  of  every  size  detached  from  the 
cliffs  above.  Mounds  of  earth  and  stones, 
like  huge  graves,  mottled  the  lower 
grounds  over  which  they  had  been  dropped 
by  old  glaciers  and  ice-sheets.  It  was  a 
region  difficult  of  access  and  hard  to  trav¬ 
erse,  stern  and  forbidding  in  aspect, 
abounding  in  gigantic,  fantastic,  and  un¬ 
couth  features,  while  the  harshness  of  its 
topography  was  but  little  tempered  by  that 
atmospheric  softness  which  sometimes 
veils  the  rocky  nakedness  of  sunnier  climes. 

Away  from  the  great  mountain-tracts  of 
Norway,  though  the  topography  was  on  a 
diminished  scale,  there  were  many  features 
similar  in  kind,  and  tilted  to  awaken  like 
fancies  in  the  minds  of  those  who  dwelt 
among  them.  The  hill  groups  that  rise 
out  of  the  great  Germanic  plain,  such  as 
the  llartz  and  the  detached  heights  of 
central  Scotland,  though  far  less  imposing 
than  the  Scandinavian  fjelds,  abound  nev¬ 
ertheless  in  picturesque  details.  Along 
the  sides  of  their  cliffs,  especially  in  the 
narrow  valleys  by  which  they  are  trav¬ 
ersed,  crags  and  pinnacles  of  odd  and  often 
imitative  shapes  rise  one  above  another. 
Solitary  bowlders,  unlike  any  of  the  rocks 
around,  arc  strewn  over  the  hills  and  scat¬ 
tered  far  across  the  plains.  Green,  grassy 
mounds, like  gigantic  earthworks,  or  groups 
of  sepulchral  tumuli,  stand  conspicuously 
on  the  bare  heathy  moors.  And  when  to 
these  singular  natural  features  there  is 
added  the  strangely  impressive  influence 
of  the  clouds,  mists,  and  other  meteoro¬ 
logical  conditions  that  mark  the  changeful 
climate  of  western  Europe,  we  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  such  a  combination  of  effec¬ 
tive  causes  as  might  well  stimulate  the 
fancy  of  an  imaginative  people,  and  might, 
among  the  members  of  the  great  Teutonic 
family,  evoke  feelings  and  superstitions 
not  less  characteristic  than  those  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece. 

The  grandeur  and  ruggedness  of  the 
scenery  of  these  western  and  northern 
European  countries,  and  the  frequent  som¬ 
breness  of  the  climate  are  faithfully  re¬ 
flected  in  the  prevalent  Teutonic  myths 
and  superstitions.  Thor  and  his  mallet 
found  a  congenial  home  among  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  mountains  and  fjords.  There, 
too,  was  the  appropriate  haunt  of  the  Frost- 
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giants.  The  race  of  giants,  with  their 
fondness  for  stones  and  rocks,  to  whom 
so  much  influence  in  altering  the  external 
aspects  of  nature  was  ascribed  by  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  races,  might  have  had  their  ancestral 
abode  among  the  crags  and  defiles  of  the 
northwest,  but  they  readily  naturalized 
themselves  among  the  less  rugged  tracts 
of  northern  Germany  and  of  Britain. 
The  dwarfs,  trolls,  fairies,  and  hill-folk 
who  dwelled  under  the  earth  and  in  caves, 
and  who  played  a  distinct  though  subordi¬ 
nate  part  it,  changing  the  surface  of  the 
land,  would  find  appropriate  haunts  wher¬ 
ever  the  Teutons  established  themselves. 
Thus  the  personification  of  natural  forces 
and  the  effects  produced  by  the  supernatu¬ 
ral  beings  so  pictured  to  the  imagination, 
bear  a  marked  family  likeness  all  over  the 
west  and  northwest  of  filurope. 

There  is,  moreover,  one  feature  that 
distinguishes  the  myths  and  legends  of 
those  northern  lands — the  grim  humor 
which  so  often  lights  them  up.  The  gro¬ 
tesque  contours  of  many  craggy  slopes 
where,  in  the  upstanding  pinnacles  of 
naked  rock,  an  active  imagination  sees 
forms  of  men  and  of  animals  in  endless 
whimsical  repetitions,  may  sometimes  have 
suggested  the  particular  form  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous  which  appears  in  the  popular  legend. 
But  the  natural  instinct  of  humor  which 
saw  physical  features  in  a  comical  light, 
and  threw  a  playful  human  interest  over 
the  whole  face  of  nature,  was  a  distinc¬ 
tively  Teutonic  characteristic. 

A  few  examples  from  the  abundant  col¬ 
lection  that  might  be  gathered  must  here 
suffice.  Some  of  the  moat  singular  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  landscapes  of  the  northwest 
of  Europe  arise  from  the  operations  of 
the  ice-sheets,  glaciers,  and  icebergs  of 
that  comparatively  late  geological  period 
to  which  the  name  of  the  Ice  Age  is  given. 
The  perched  bowlders  which  stand  poi.scd 
near  the  verge  of  cliffs  or  scattered  over 
the  sides  and  summits  of  hills,  everywhere 
suggested  the  working  of  supernatural 
agency.  In  some  districts  they  were 
looked  upon  as  missiles  hurled  by  giants 
who  fought  against  each  other.  In  others, 
they  were  regarded  as  the  work  of  giant¬ 
esses,  or  “  auld  wives,”  as  they  were 
called  in  Scotland,  who  to  exhibit  their 
prowess  would  transport  masses  of  rock  as 
large  as  hills  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another. 

This  capacity  in  such  supernatural  beings 
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to  carry  linpe  burdens  of  stone  or  eaith 
has  fiuni.'hed  an  explanation  of  many  isl¬ 
ands  and  mounds  alonj^the  maritime  parts 
of  Britain  and  the  countries  bordering  the 
Baltic  Sea.  Ailsa  Craig,  that  stands  so 
picturesquely  in  the  middle  of  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  was  the  handiwork  of  a  carline, 
who,  for  some  object  which  is  not  very 
clear,  undertook  to  carry  a  huge  hill  frern 
Scotland  to  Ireland.  Before  she  had  got 
half-way  over,  her  apron-strings  broke  and 
the  rock  fell  into  the  sea,  whence  it  has 
projected  ever  since  as  the  well-known 
island.  In  proof  of  the  legend  a  hollow 
among  the  Carrick  hills  is  pointed  out  as 
the  place  from  which  the  mass  of  rock  was 
removed. 

Along  the  Baltic  coasts  many  similar 
tales  ate  told.  Thus  the  island  of  liven 
was  dropped  where  it  stands  by  the  giant¬ 
ess  Ilvenild,  who  wished  to  carry  some 
pieces  of  Zealand  over  to  the  south  of 
Sweden.  Sex  seems  to  have  counted  for 
little  in  the  nature  or  amount  of  work  ac¬ 
complished,  for  witches  and  warlocks, 
giants  and  giantesses,  were  equally  popu¬ 
lar  and  equally  powerful.  A  mighty 
giant  in  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  vexed  that,  as 
his  home  stood  on  an  island,  he  had  al¬ 
ways  to  wade  from  it  when  he  wished  to 
cross  over  to  Pomerania,  resolved  to  make 
a  causeway  for  his  greater  convenience. 
So,  filling  his  apron  with  earth,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  but  soon 
the  weight  of  his  burden  broke  out  an 
opening  in  the  apron,  and  such  a  quantity 
of  stuff  fell  out  as  to  form  the  nine  hills 
of  Rambin.  Stopping  the  hole,  however, 
he  went  on  until  .‘mother  bigger  rent  was 
torn  open,  from  which  earth  enough  tum¬ 
bled  to  the  ground  to  make  thirteen  of  the 
other  little  hills  that  now  appear  in  that 
district.  But  he  succeeded  at  last  in 
reaching  the  sea  with  just  enough  of  earth 
left  in  the  apron  to  enable  him  to  make 
the  promontory  of  Prosnitz  Hook  and 
the  peninsula  of  Drigge.  There  still  re¬ 
mained,  however,  a  narrow  passage  be¬ 
tween  Pomerania  and  Rugen  which  he 
had  no  material  left  to  bridge  over,  and 
so  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  vexation  he  fell 
dead,  and  his  undertaking  still  remains 
incomplete.*  The  geologist  who  has 
studied  the  singular  forms  and  distribution 
of  the  “  glacial  drift”  can  best  appreciate 
this  and  similar  attempts  to  account  for 

*  See  Grimm’s  Deutsche  Mythologie,  i.  502. 


the  shapes  and  grouping  of  those  still  enig¬ 
matical  mounds  and  ridges. 

The  progress  of  Christianity  extirpated 
the  pagan  gods  and  giants,  but  failed  to 
destroy  the  instinctive  craving  after  a  su¬ 
pernatural  origin  for  striking  physical  fea¬ 
tures.  This  surviving  popular  demand 
consequently  led  to  gradual  modification 
of  the  older  legends.  In  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries  the  deeds  of  prowess  were  not  infre¬ 
quently  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the 
Virgin  or  of  saints.  Thus  at  Saintfort, 
in  the  Charente  region,  a  huge  stone  that 
lies  by  the  river  Ney  is  said  to  mark  where 
the  Virgin  dropped  from  her  apron  one 
of  four  pillars  which  she  was  carrying 
across.  In  Britain,  and  especially  in 
Scotland,  the  devil  of  the  Christian  faith 
appears  to  have  in  large  measure  sup¬ 
planted  the  warlocks  and  carlines  of  the 
earlier  beliefs,  or  at  least  to  have  worked 
in  league  with  them  as  their  chief.  All 
over  the  country  “devil’s  punch-bowls,” 
“  devil’s  cauldrons,”  “  devil’s  bridges” 
mark  how  his  prowess  has  been  invoked 
to  account  for  natural  features  which  in 
those  da}  8  were  deemed  to  require  some 
more  than  ordinary  agency  for  their  pro¬ 
duction. 

These  popular  efforts  to  explain  physical 
phenomena  which,  from  the  earliest  days 
of  human  experience,  have  appealed  rnrst 
forcibly  to  the  imagination,  have  survived 
longest  in  the  more  rugged  and  remote 
regions,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  these 
regions  have  Iain  furthest  away  from  the 
main  onward  stream  of  human  progress, 
but  partly  also  because  it  is  there  that  the 
most  impressive  topographical  features  ex¬ 
ist.  The  natural  influence  of  mountain- 
scenery  upon  the  mind  is  probably  of  an 
awe-inspiring,  depressing  kind.  We  all 
remember  the  eloquent  language  in  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  depicts  what  he  calls  the 
“  mountain  gloom.”  Man  feels  his  little¬ 
ness  face  to  face  with  the  mighty  element¬ 
al  forces  that  have  found  there  their  dwell¬ 
ing-place.  Even  so  near  our  own  time 
as  the  later  decades  of  last  century  men 
of  culture  could  hardly  find  language 
strong  enough  to  paint  the  horrors  of  that 
repulsive  mountain- world  into  which  they 
ventured  with  some  misgivings,  and  from 
which  they  escaped  with  undisguised  satis¬ 
faction.  Elven  when  we  make  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  physical  discomforts  insepara¬ 
ble  from  such  journeys  at  that  time,  when 
neither  practicable  reads  nor  decent  inns 
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had  been  built,  it  is  clear  that  mountain- 
scenery  not  only  had  no  charm  for  intelli¬ 
gent  and  observant  men,  but  filled  them 
with  actual  disgust.  Not  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  did  these  landscapes  come  into 
vogue  with  ordinary  sightseers.  Only 
within  the  last  two  or  three  generations 
have  mountains  begun  to  attract  a  vastly 
larger  annual  band  of  appreciative  pil¬ 
grims  than  ever  crowded  last  century  along 
what  was  called  the  “  grand  tour.”  For 
this  happy  change  we  are  largely  indebted 
to  the  Alpine  ascents  and  admiiable  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  illustrious  De  Saussure  on 
the  Continent,  and  to  the  poetry  of  Scott 
and  Wordsworth  in  this  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  how,  after 
the  popular  feeling  has  thus  been  so  en¬ 
tirely  transformed,  mountainous  scenery 
now  affects  the  imagination  of  cultivated 
people  who  visit  it,  whetlur  impelled  by 
the  mere  love  of  change  or  by  that  haunt¬ 
ing  passion  which  only  the  true  lover  of 
mountains  can  feel  and  appreciate.  Even 
under  the  entirely  changed  conditions  of 
modern  travel  and  general  education,  we 
can  detect  the  working  of  the  same  innate 
craving  for  some  explanation  of  the  more 
salient  features  of  mountain-landscape  that 
shall  satisfy  the  imagination.  The  super¬ 
natural  has  long  been  discarded  in  such 
matters.  Even  the  most  unlearned  trav¬ 
eller  would  demand  that  its  place  must  be 
taken  by  scientific  observation  and  influ¬ 
ence.  But  the  growth  of  a  belief  in  the 
natural  origin  of  all  the  features  of  the 
earth  has  grown  faster  than  the  capacity 
of  science  to  guide  it.  Nowhere  may  the 
lasting  influence  of  scenery  on  the  imagi¬ 
nation  be  more  strikingly  rr cognized  than 
in  the  vague  tentative  efforts  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind  to  apply  what  it  supposes  to  be 
scientific  method  to  the  elucidation  of 
these  more  impressive  elements  of  topog¬ 
raphy.  The  crudest  misconceptions  have 
been  started  and  implicitly  accepted, 
which,  though  supposed  to  be  based  on 
observation  of  nature,  are  in  reality  hardly 
less  unnatural  than  the  legends  of  an  older 
time.  They  have  nevertheless  gained  a 
large  measure  of  popular  acceptance  be¬ 
cause  they  meanwhile  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  imagination. 

To  the  geologist  whose  duty  it  is  to  in¬ 
vestigate  these  questions  in  the  calm  dry 
I'ght  of  science  there  is  no  task  more  irk¬ 
some  than  to  combat  and  dislodge  these 
popular,  preconceived  opinions,  and  to 
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procure  an  honest,  intelligent  survey  of 
the  actual  evidence  of  fact  upon  which 
alone  a  solid  judgment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  can  be  based.  It  is  nut  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  difficult  to  collect  or  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand.  But  so  vividly  does  striking 
topography  still  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
so  inveterate  has  the  habit  become  of  link, 
ing  each  sublime  result  with  the  working 
of  some  stupendous  cause,  and  of  choos¬ 
ing  in  this  way  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
simplest  and  grandest  solution  of  a  prob¬ 
lem,  that  men  will  hardly  listen  to  any 
sober  presentation  of  the  facts.  They  re¬ 
fuse  to  believe  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  like  that  of  its  plan¬ 
etary  motion,  is  a  physical  question  which 
cannot  be  guessed  at  or  decided  a  priori, 
but  must  be  answered  by  an  appeal  to  the 
evidence  furnished  by  Nature  lierself. 

For  this  antagonism  geologists  are,  no 
doubt,  chitfly  themselves  to  blame.  While 
the  growth  of  a  love  of  natural  scenery, 
and  especially  of  that  which  is  lofty  and 
lugged,  has  been  late  and  .slow,  the  desire 
to  asceilain  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
various  inequalities  of  surface  on  which 
the  charms  of  scenery  so  laigely  depend, 
and  by  careful  scrutiny  to  refer  these  in¬ 
equalities  to  the  operation  of  the  different 
natural  agencies  llu.t  produced  them,  has 
been  later  and  slower  still.  Men  had  for 
several  generations  explored  the  rocks  that 
lie  beneath  their  feet,  and  had,  by  labori¬ 
ous  and  patient  effort,  deciphered  the  mar¬ 
vellous  history  of  organic  and  inorganic 
changes  of  which  these  rocks  are  the  rec¬ 
ord,  before  they  seriously  set  themselves 
to  study  the  story  of  the  present  surface 
of  the  land.  And  thus  what  was  one  of 
the  earliest  problems  to  interest  mankind 
has  been  one  of  the  latest  to  engage  the 
attention  of  modern  science. 

This  slowness  of  development,  though 
it  has  allowed  much  misconception  to  grow 
up  rank  and  luxuriant,  has  been  attended 
with  one  compensating  advantage,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  various  branches  of  inquiry 
into  which  the  discussion  of  the  problem 
resolves  itself  have  made  rapid  progress 
in  recent  years.  We  are  thus  in  a  far 
better  position  to  enter  on  a  consideration 
of  the  subject  than  we  were  a  generation 
ago.  And  though  one  may  still  hear  a 
man  gravely  expounding  familiar  topo¬ 
graphical  features  much  as  his  grandfather 
would  have  done,  as  if  in  the  meanwhile 
no  thorrghtfiil  study  had  led  to  a  very  dif- 
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ferent  interpretation,  these  popular  falla¬ 
cies,  which  manifest  such  vitality,  can 
now  be  combated  with  a  far  wider  expeii- 
ence,  and  a  iiiuch  ampler  wealth  of  illus¬ 
tration  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  various  elements  of  a  landscape  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  ordinary  eye  so  simple,  so  ob¬ 
viously  related  to  each  other,  and  often 
so  clearly  and  sharply  defined,  that  they 
arc  not  unnaturally  regarded  as  the  effects 
of  some  one  general  operation  that  acted 
for  their  special  production  ;  and  where 
they  include  abrupt  features,  such  as  a 
ravine  or  a  precipice,  they  are  still  popu¬ 
larly  believed  to  Ire  in  the  main  the  work 
of  some  sitdden  potent  force,  such  as  an 
earthquake  or  volcanic  explosion.  There 
is  a  general  and  perfectly  intelligible  un¬ 
willingness  to  allow  that  scenery  which 
now  appears  so  complete  and  connected 
in  all  its  parts  was  not  the  result  of  one 
probably  sudden  or  violent  cause.  Yet 
the  simplest  explanation  is  not  always 
necessarily  the  correct  one.  In  reality, 
the  problems  presented  to  us  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  topography  of  the  land,  fascinating 
though  they  are,  become  daily  more  com¬ 
plex,  and  demand  the  whole  resources  of 
geological  science.  They  cannot  be  solved 
by  any  rough-and  ready  process.  They 
involve  not  only  an  acquaintance  with  the 
recent  operations  of  Nature,  but  an  exten¬ 
sive  research  into  the  history  of  former 
geological  periods.  The  surface  of  every 
country  is  like  a  palimpsest  which  has 
been  written  over  again  and  again  in  differ¬ 
ent  centuries.  How  it  has  come  to  be 
what  it  is  cannot  be  told  without  much 
patient  effort.  But  every  effort  that  brings 
irs  better  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the 
ground  beneath  our  feet,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  an  added  zest  to  our  enjo)  ment 
of  the  scenery  at  the  surface,  is  surely 
worthy  to  be  made. 

These  remarks  lead  me  naturally  to  the 
concluding  section  of  ray  subject,  in  which 
I  propose  to  inquire  how  far  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  science  have  affected  the  relation 
of  scenery  to  the  imagination.  It  has 
often  been  charged  against  scientific  men 
that  the  progress  of  science  is  distinctly 
hostile  to  the  cultivation  alike  of  the  fancy 
and  of  the  imagination,  and  that  some  of 
the  choicest  domains  of  literature  must 
necessarily  grow  more  and  more  neglected 
as  life  and  progress  are  brought  more  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  sway  of  continued  dis¬ 
covery  and  invention.  We  hear  these 
New  Series. — Von.  LVII.,  No.  6. 


complaints  now  in  the  form  of  a  helpless 
and  hopeless  wail,  now  as  an  angry  and 
impotent  protest  That  they  are  made 
in  good  faith,  and  are  often  the  expression 
of  deep  regret  and  anxious  solicitude  for 
the  future  of  some  parts  of  our  literature 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  in  so  far  they  de¬ 
serve  to  be  treated  by  scientific  men  with 
hearty  respect  and  sympathy.  But  is 
there  really  anything  in  the  progress  of 
science  that  is  inimical  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  imaginative  faculty  and  the  fullest 
blossoming  of  poetry  ?  The  problems  of 
life — love  and  hope,  joy  and  sorrow,  toil 
and  rest,  peace  and  war,  here  and  liere- 
after — will  be  with  us  always.  From  the 
days  of  Horner  they  have  inspired  the 
sweet  singers  of  each  successive  generation 
of  men,  and  they  will  continue  to  be  the 
main  theme  of  the  poets  of  the  future. 
As  for  the  outer  world  in  which  we  live, 
the  more  we  learn  of  it  the  more  marvel¬ 
lous  does  it  appear,  and  the  more  power¬ 
fully  does  it  make  its  mute  appeal  to  all 
that  is  highest  and  best  within  us.  And, 
after  all,  how  little  have  we  yet  learned  ! 
How  small  is  the  sum  of  all  our  knowl¬ 
edge  !  It  is  still  and  ever  must  be  true 
that,  in  the  presence  of  the  Infinite,  “  the 
greater  our  circle  of  light,  the  wider  the 
circumference  of  darkness  that  surrounds 
it.”  When  the  man  of  letters  complains 
that  we  have  dethroned  the  old  gods,  dis¬ 
carded  the  giants  and  witches,  and  erected 
in  their  place  a  system  of  cold  and  formal 
laws  that  can  evoke  no  enthusiasm,  and 
must  repress  ail  poetry,  has  he  never  per¬ 
ceived  how  a  true  poet  can  pierce,  as  our 
late  Laureate  could,  through  the  mere  su¬ 
perficial  technicalities  into  the  deeper 
meaning  of  things,  and  can  realize  and  ex¬ 
press,  in  language  that  appeals  to  the  soul 
as  well  as  to  the  ear,  the  divine  harmony 
and  pro<;re8sive  evolution  which  it  is  the 
aim  of  science  to  reveal  ?  Let  me  ask 
such  a  critic  to  ponder  well  the  sonnet  of 
Lowell’s  : — 

“  I  grieve  not  that  ripe  knowledge  takes  away 
The  charm  that  nature  to  my  childhood 
wore, 

For,  w’ith  that  insight,  cometh,  day  by  day, 
A  greater  bliss  than  wonder  was  before  : 

The  real  doth  not  clip  the  poet’s  wings  ; 

To  win  the  secret  of  a  weed’s  plain  heart 
Reveals  some  clue  to  spiritual  things. 

And  stumbling  guess  becomes  firm-footed 
art.” 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  hard  to  show 
that  in  dissipating  the  popular  misconcep- 
50 
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lions  which  have  jrrown  np  around  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  scenery,  science 
has  put  in  their  place  a  series  of  views  of 
nature  which  appeal  infinitely  more  to  the 
imagination  than  anything  which  they  sup¬ 
plant.  While  in  no  way  lessening  the 
effect  of  human  association  with  land¬ 
scape,  science  lifts  the  veil  that  hides  the 
past  from  us,  and  in  every  region  calls  up 
a  succession  of  visions  which,  by  their 
contrast  with  what  now  presents  itself  to 
the  eye  and  by  their  own  unlooked-for 
marvels,  rivet  our  attention.  Scenes  long 
familiar  are  illumined  by  “a  light  that 
never  was  on  land  or  sea.”  We  view 
them  as  if  an  enchanter’s  wand  were  wav¬ 
ing  over  us,  and  by  some  strange  glamour 
were  blending  past  and  present  into  one. 

Let  me  try  to  illustrate  these  remarks 
by  three  examples  culled  from  the  scenery 
of  each  of  the  three  kingdoms.  First, 
I  would  transport  the  reader  in  imagina¬ 
tion  to  a  lonely  valley  in  the  far  west  of 
the  county  of  Donegal.  The  morning 
light  is  sparkling  in  diamonds  from  the 
dewdrops  that  cluster  on  the  bent  and 
heather,  and  is  throwing  a  rainbow  sheen 
across  each  web  of  gossamer  that  hangs 
across  our  path  as  we  climb  the  long 
rough  slope  in  front.  Around  are  bare 
bleak  moorlands,  too  high  and  infertile 
for  cultivation,  from  the  sides  and  hollows 
of  which  the  peasants  dig  their  fuel.  The 
signs  of  human  occupation  grow  fewer 
and  fainter  as  we  ascend.  The  barking 
of  the  village  dogs  and  the  shouts  fiom 
the  school  playground  no  longer  reach  our 
cars.  And  while  we  thus  retire  from  the 
living  world  of  to-day,  it  almost  seems  as 
if  we  enter  into  progressively  closer  com¬ 
munion  with  the  past.  Yonder,  only  a 
few  miles  to  the  north,  lies  the  deep  hol¬ 
low  of  Glen  Columbkill — that  western  se¬ 
clusion  where  tradition  records  that  St. 
Columba,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Scots, 
in  his  earlier  years,  loved  to  bury  himself 
for  meditation  and  prayer.  Mouldering 
cross  and  crumbling  cairn,  to  which  latter 
every  pious  pilgrim  adds  a  stone,  keep  his 
memory  green  through  the  centuries.  It 
is  with  him  and  his  courageous  friends 
and  disciples,  rather  than  with  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  present  time,  that  we  feel 
ourselves  in  contact  here.  And  when, 
high  up  on  this  bare  mountain-side,  we 
come  upon  the  ruined  cells  which  these 
devoted  men  built  with  their  own  hands 
out  of  the  rough  stones  of  the  crest,  and 
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to  which  they  betook  themselves  for  quirt 
intercourse  with  Heaven,  amid  the  wild 
winds  and  driving  rains  of  these  western 
hills,  the  halo  of  human  courage  and  self- 
denial  falls  for  us  on  this  solitude  to 
heighten  its  loneliness  and  desolation. 

Musing  on  these  memories  of  the  past, 
we  find  ourselves  at  last  at  the  top  of  the 
slope,  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  discover  that  from  this  lofty  sum¬ 
mit,  which  is  known  as  Slieve  League,  the 
ground  plunges  down  on  the  other  sirie  in 
a  succession  of  precipices  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean,  which  stretches  from  the  far 
western  horizon  up  to  the  very  base  of 
the  crags  beneath  our  feet.  VVehavein 
truth  been  climbing  a  mountain  whereof 
one  half  has  been  cut  away  by  the  sea. 
What  a  picture  of  decay  here  presents 
itself  !  We  peer  over  the  verge  of  the 
Cliffs,  still  wrapped  in  their  morning  shad¬ 
ows,  and  mark  how  peak,  ridge,  and  wall 
of  flinty  quartzite,  glowing  in  tints  of 
orange,  yellow,  and  red,  uprear  themselves 
from  the  face  of  the  declivity,  like  the 
muscles  on  the  limb  of  some  sculptured 
Hercules,  as  if  the  mountain  had  gathered 
up  its  whole  strength  and  knit  its  frame 
together  to  defy  the  fiercest  assaults  of 
the  elements.  But  look  how  every  crag 
is  splintered,  how  every  jutting  buttress  is 
rent  and  creviced,  how  every  ledge  is 
strewn  with  blocks  that  have  fallen  from 
the  naked  wall  above  it  !  If  we  detach 
one  of  these  loosened  blocks  and  set  it  in 
downward  motion,  we  may  watch  it  plunge 
into  the  abyss,  flash  from  crag  to  crag, 
career  down  the  screes  of  rubbish  and 
make  no  pause  until,  if  it  survive  so  far, 
it  dashes  into  the  surge  below.  What  we 
can  thus  carelessly  do  in  a  few  moments 
is  done  deliberately  every  winter  by  the 
hand  of  Nature.  Slowly  but  ceaselessly 
this  vast  sea-wall,  swept  by  Atlantic  storm, 
sapped  by  frost,  soaked  with  rain,  dried 
and  beaten  by  sun  and  wind,  is  being  bat¬ 
tered  down  under  the  fire  of  Nature’s  re¬ 
sistless  artillery. 

So  far  the  scene  is  one  that  requires  no 
special  acquaintance  with  science  for  its 
appreciation.  The  man  of  literature,  who 
may  most  disparage  the  man  of  science, 
may  well  affirm  that  here  they  meet  on 
common  ground  and  have  equal  powers  of 
reception  and  enjoyment.  Nor  will  he  be 
gainsaid  if  he  claims  that  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  distant  view  he  is  likewise 
quite  as  well  equipped  as  the  other.  His 
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eye,  too,  can  range  over  the  whole  glori¬ 
ous  panorama  of  sea  and  land,  across  the 
wide  bays  to  the  hills  of  Mayo,  among 
which  the  noble  cone  of  Nephin  rises  like 
a  distant  Vesuvius  ;  southward  to  the  ter¬ 
raced  heights  of  Sligo,  with  their  green 
tablelands  and  gleaming  cliffs,  which  look 
away  to  the  western  ocean  ;  eastward  and 
northward,  over  the  billowy  sea  of  hills 
that  stretch  through  Donegal  round  again 
westward  to  the  Atlantic.  What  is  there 
of  note  in  such  a  landscape,  he  may  de¬ 
mand,  which  he,  ignorant  of  science, 
misses?  What  added  pleasure,  what 
brighter  light,  can  science  cast  over  it  ? 

By  way  of  reply  to  these  queries,  let 
me  ask  the  reader  who  has  thus  far  ac¬ 
companied  me  to  turn  from  the  distant 
view  to  what  lies  beneath  his  feet  on  the 
bare,  stony,  wind-swept  summit  of  Slieve 
League.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  own  as¬ 
tonishment  and  enthusiasm  when,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  some  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  I  found  the  splintered 
slabs  of  stone  lying  there  to  be  full  of 
stems  of  fossil  trees,  belonging  to  kinds 
which  occur  abundantly  in  the  sandstones 
below  our  coal-measures.  The  geologist 
will  at  once  appreciate  the  full  meaning 
of  this  discovery.  It  showed  that,  perched 
on  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  some 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  lay  a 
cake,  only  a  few  acres  in  extent,  of  that 
division  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  called 
the  Millstone  grit — a  formation  which 
spreads  over  a  large  tract  of  country  far¬ 
ther  to  the  east.  Here,  in  the  far  west  of 
Ireland,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  region  of 
the  ancient  crystalline  schists,  and  occu¬ 
pying  the  highest  ground  of  the  district, 
lay  a  little  remnant,  which  demonstrated 
that  a  sheet  of  Millstone  grit  once  stretched 
over  the  northwest  of  the  island,  and 
may  have  extended  much  farther  westward 
over  tracts  where  the  Atlantic  now  rolls. 
And  as  the  Millstone  grit  is  followed  by 
the  Coal-measures,  the  further  inference 
could  be  legitimately  drawn  that  the  Irish 
coal-fields,  now  so  restricted  in  extent, 
once  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  hills  of 
Donegal,  from  which  they  have  since  been 
gradually  denuded.  Truly  the  woes  of 
Ireland  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early 
time,  when  not  even  the  most  ardent  pa¬ 
triot  can  lay  the  blame  on  the  invading 
Saxon. 

That  little  cake  of  grit  on  the  top  of 
Slieve  League  stands  as  a  monument  of 


waste  so  continued  and  so  stupendous  as 
to  be  hardly  conceivable.  It  proves  that 
the  northwest  of  Ireland  was  buried  under 
a  sheet  of  strata  many  hundreds  of  feet 
thick,  and  that,  inch  by  inch,  this  over- 
lying  mantle  of  solid  stone  has  been  worn 
away,  until  it  has  been  reduced  at  last  to 
merely  a  few  scattered  patches  of  which 
that  of  Slieve  League  is  the  most  west¬ 
erly.  Not  only  so,  but  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  hill  and  valley  is  thus  demonstrated 
not  to  be  part  of  the  primeval  architecture 
of  the  earth,  but  to  have  come  into  being 
after  that  upper  envelope  of  Carboniferous 
rock  had  begun  to  be  removed.  What  a 
marvellous  series  of  pictures  is  thus  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  imagination.  Standing  on 
that  bare  mountain-top,  we  think  of  the 
ages  represented  by  the  quartzite  of  those 
craggy  precipices  below,  then  of  the  time 
when  the  region  lay  beneath  the  waters  in 
which  the  coal  jungles  spread  over  a  large 
part  of  Ireland.  We  try  to  realize  how 
these  jungles  sank  foot  by  foot  beneath 
the  sea,  how  sand  and  silt  were  heaped 
over  them,  and  how,  in  course  of  ages, 
this  submerged  area  was  once  more  up¬ 
raised  into  land.  But  we  fail  to  form  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  lapse  of  time 
required  for  the  long  succession  of  changes 
that  followed.  We  only  know  that, 
slowly  and  insensibly,  by  the  fall  of  rain, 
the  beating  of  wind,  the  creeping  of  ice¬ 
fields,  and  the  surging  of  the  ocean,  hol¬ 
low  and  glen  have  been  carved  out,  hill 
after  hill  has  emerged,  like  forms  from  a 
block  of  marble  under  the  hand  of  a  sculp¬ 
tor,  that  ravines  have  been  cut  out  here 
and  crags  have  been  left  there,  until,  at 
last,  the  whole  landscape  has  been  wrought 
into  its  present  forms. 

We  look  once  more  down  the  face  of 
the  precipices,  now  lit  up  by  the  advanc¬ 
ing  sun,  and,  though  everywhere  upon 
their  ruined  surface  we  mark  how — 

“  Nature  softening  and  concealing, 

Is  busy  with  a  hand  of  healing” — 

crusting  the  bare  rock  with  golden  lichen, 
or  hiding  its  rawness  under  a  cover  of 
richly  tinted  weather  stains,  we  none  the 
less  perceive  the  sure  signs  of  constant 
and  inevitable  decay  ;  we  recognize  the 
working  of  the  same  forces  that  have 
sculptured  the  whole  landscape,  far  as  well 
as  near  ;  and  we  feel  awed  in  presence  of 
this  revelation  of  the  continuity  of  law 
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and  of  the  potency  even  of  the  unregarded 
operations  of  nature  when  they  have  had 
untold  ages  in  which  to  accomplish  their 
appointed  work. 

1  should  like  now  to  transport  the  reader 
to  a  wholly  different  scene,  that  we  may 
consider  together  some  of  the  more  obvi¬ 
ous  features  in  the  landscapes  of  the  south 
coast  of  England.  At  the  western  end  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  long  ridge  of  chalk- 
down,  wliich  stretches  completely  across 
the  island,  runs  out  to  sea,  and  terminates 
in  the  well-known  white  pinnacles  of  the 
Needles.  From  the  highest  part  of  the 
lidge,  when  the  air  is  clear,  the  eye  ranges 
southward  over  a  vast  expanse  of  open 
sea.  To  the  west  and  north  the  breadth 
of  water  is  bounded  by  the  blue  hills  of 
Dorsetshire,  the  white  cliffs  of  Swanage 
Bay,  and  then  the  long  low  brow'ii  heights 
which  are  crowned  with  the  spires  of 
Bournemouth  and  Cbristchurch.  East¬ 
ward  we  note  how  the  ridge  on  which  we 
stand  sinks  down  into  the  hollow  of  Fresh¬ 
water  Gap,  but  rises  again  on  the  farther 
side,  and  then  striking  inland  for  some 
miles,  sweeps  round  to  form  the  heights 
of  St.  Catherine's,  nearly  800  feet  high, 
whence  it  descends  once  more  in  white 
cliffs  to  the  sea. 

On  a  summer  noon,  when  a  fresh  west¬ 
erly  breeze  roughens  the  sea  into  deepe.-t 
azure,  and  keeps  a  continual  murmur  of 
plashing  waves  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs, 
few  pieces  of  English  coast  scenery  offer 
more  attractions  than  this.  From  the 
verge  of  the  short  green  sward  of  the 
down,  the  chalk  plunges  in  a  sheer  preci¬ 
pice  of  dazzling  whiteness,  that  contrasts 
well  with  the  mingled  blue  and  emerald- 
green  of  the  sea  below.  Projecting  mas¬ 
sive  buttresses,  that  catch  the  full  blaze  of 
sunlight,  throw  into  delicate  violet  shadow 
the  recesses  and  alcoves  into  which  the 
face  of  chalk  has  been  worn.  On  the 
great  ocean  highway  in  front,  vessels  of 
every  size  and  rig  sail  past  on  their  out¬ 
ward  or  homeward  voyage.  Though  our 
perch  above  the  precipice  is  solitary,  we  yet 
feel  within  sight  and  touch  of  the  living 
world.  Across  the  bay  we  mark  the 
smoke  of  distant  villages  and  towns,  and 
the  fields  and  woodlands  that  separate  the 
scattered  hamlets.  Just  below,  at  tlie 
noitbein  foot  of  the  ridge,  sheltered  and 
concealed  among  its  woods,  lies  that  borne 
so  dear  to  lovers  of  English  literature, 
where — 


“  Groves  of  pine  on  either  band, 

To  break  the  blast  of  winter,  stand. 

And  farther  on,  the  hoary  channel 
Tnmbles  a  breaker  on  chalk  and  sand.” 

Nor  are  memorials  of  the  past  wanting 
to  throw  over  the  scene  the  priceless 
charm  of  old  memory  and  tradition.  The 
down  is  roughened  here  and  there  with 
“  the  grassy  barrows  of  the  happier  dead.” 
The  steeples  and  towers  of  the  country 
churches  dotted  over  the  landscape,  inaik 
still,  as  they  have  done  for  centuries,  the 
heart  of  each  parish  and  its  quiet  grave¬ 
yard.  It  is  a  typically  English  scene,  full 
of  that  hallowed,  historic  interest,  and  of 
that  subdued,  unobtrusive  beauty,  where 
the  lineaments  of  nature  are  everywhere 
more  or  less  concealed  by  the  labors  of 
man,  which  constitute  so  chief  a  source  of 
pleasure  in  the  landscapes  of  England. 

Here,  surely,  our  literary  censor  may 
claim  that  no  room  can  be  found  for  the 
foot  of  science.  What  can  we  pretend  to 
add  to  the  charm  of  such  scenery  ;  or 
what  can  we  do,  if  we  touch  it  at  all,  but 
lessen  that  charm  ?  Again,  T  accept  the 
challenge,  though  with  perhaps  somewhat 
more  diffidence  ;  not  that  I  think  the  con¬ 
tribution  from  science  is  here  less  available 
or  less  appropriate,  but  because  I  so  fully 
share  in  the  feeling  that  a  scene,  in  itself 
and  to  the  ordinary  eye  so  full  of  every¬ 
thing  that  can  give  pleasure,  needs  no  ad¬ 
dition  from  any  source. 

Let  me  suppose  that  we  arc  placed  upon 
the  extreme  western  verge  of  the  down, 
with  the  Needles  in  front  of  us.  The 
chalk  that  forms  these  white  faces  of  rock 
is  shown  by  science  to  be  made  up  entirely 
of  the  mouldered  remains  of  creatures 
that  gathered  on  the  sea- bottom,  ages  be¬ 
fore  the  species  of  animals  living  at  the 
present  day  came  into  existence.  Sponges, 
crinoids,  corals,  shells,  ffshes,  reptiles, 
mingled  their  remains  with  those  of  the 
minuter  forms  of  life  that  accumulated  on 
the  floor  of  that  ancient  ocean.  And 
now,  hardened  into  stone,  the  ooze  of 
that  sea-bed  has  been  upraised  into  land. 
The  “  long  backs  of  the  bushless  downs,” 
which  for  many  successive  centuries  have 
remained  as  we  see  them,  were  originally 
parts  of  the  sea-bed,  and  are  entirely  built 
up  of  the  vestiges  of  dead  organisms. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Look  at  one  of 
those  noble  faces  of  rock  which  shoot  up 
from  the  restless  breakers,  and  take  note 
of  the  parallel  lines  of  dark  flints  which. 
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as  if  traced  with  a  pencil,  sweep  in  such 
graceful  curv»8  from  base  to  crest  of  the 
cliffs.  Alike  on  buttress  and  recess,  from 
headland  to  headland,  no  matter  how  ir¬ 
regularly  the  chalk  has  been  sculptured, 
these  parallel  lines  may  be  followed,  A 
feature  so  conspicuous  in  the  architecture 
of  the  precipices  could  not  escape  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  most  casual  visitor,  but  he 
only  vaguely  marvels  at  it,  until  geology 
tells  him  that  these  dark  lines  mark  suc¬ 
cessive  floors  of  that  ancient  sea — floors 
that  gathered  one  over  another,  as  gener¬ 
ation  after  generation  of  marine  creatures 
left  their  crumbling  remains  upon  the  bot¬ 
tom.  iiut  now  they  are  bent  up  and 
placed  on  end,  like  books  on  the  shelves 
of  a  library.  And  thus  we  learn  that  not 
only  has  this  ancient  sea-bed  been  turned 
into  dry  land,  but  its  layers  of  hardened 
ooze  have  been  tilted  up  vertically,  and 
that  it  is  the  worn  ends  of  these  upturned 
layers  which  form  the  long  ridges  of  the 
downs. 

But  science  further  makes  known  to  us 
that  beyond  the  cliffy  margin  on  which 
we  stand,  there  once  stretched  an  ampler 
land  that  has  long  disappeared.  Far  over 
the  English  Channel  the  chalk  downs  once 
extended  with  their  undulating  summits, 
their  smooth  grassy  slopes,  their  deep 
cooms  and  quiet  bournes.  That  vanished 
land  ran  southward,  until  it  ended  off  in  a 
range  of  white  precipices.  The  rain  that 
fell  on  its  surface  gathered  into  a  river 
that  flowed  northward  through  Freshwater 
Gap  into  the  Solent.  Strange  to  tell, 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  present  cliffs, 
to  the  east  of  Freshwater,  lie  fragments 
of  the  bed  of  that  ancient  stream,  consist¬ 
ing  of  gravel  and  silt  which,  as  the  cliffs 
are  undermined  by  the  waves,  tumble  to 
the  beach  and  mingle  with  the  gravel  of 
to-day.  In  these  ancient  deposits  are 
found  teeth  of  the  long-extinct  mammoths 
which  browsed  the  herbage  on  slopes  that 
rose  southward,  where  for  many  a  long 
age  the  Atlantic  has  rolled  its  restless  tides 
and  breakers. 

Musing  on  these  records  of  a  dim  for¬ 
gotten  past,  we  once  more  turn  to  the  last 
spins  of  chalk  and  the  isolated  Needles. 
There,  with  eye  quickened  to  recognize 
what  science  has  to  reveal,  we  trace  on 
every  feature  of  the  rocky  foreground,  in¬ 
scribed  in  characters  that  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken,  the  story  of  that  process  of  destruc¬ 
tion  which  has  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight 


to  its  present  diminished  proportions. 
The  rains,  frosts,  and  tempests  splinter 
the  chalk  above  and  the  waves  gnaw  it 
away  below.  Year  by  year  fresh  slices 
are  cut  off  and  strewn  in  fragments  over 
the  sea-floor  by  the  unwearying  surge. 
The  Needles,  once  part  of  the  down,  are 
perceptibly  less  than  they  were  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  The  opposite  white  cliffs  and 
downs  of  Dorset  were  at  one  time  continu¬ 
ous  with  those  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
They,  too,  by  their  shattered  precipices, 
tunnelled  caverns,  and  isolated  stacks  of 
rock,  tell  the  same  tale  of  disintegration. 
And,  thus,  impressive  though  the  scenery 
was  before,  it  now  acquires  a  new  interest 
and  significance,  when  every  cliff  and  pin¬ 
nacle  becomes  eloquent  to  us  of  a  past  so 
strange,  so  remote,  and  yet  so  closely 
linked  with  our  own  day  by  a  chain  of 
slow  and  unbroken  causation. 

And  now,  as  a  last  illustration,  let  me 
conduct  the  reader  in  imagination  to  the 
far  northwest  of  Scotland  and  place  him 
on  the  craggy  slopes  above  the  upper  end 
of  Loch  Maree  as  the  sun,  after  a  day  of 
autumnal  storm,  is  descending  toward  the 
distant  Hebrides  in  a  glory  of  crimson, 
green,  and  gold.  Hardly  anj where  with¬ 
in  the  compass  of  our  islands  can  a  land¬ 
scape  be  beheld  so  varied  in  form  and 
color,  so  abounding  in  all  that  is  noblest 
and  fairest  in  our  mountain  scenery.  To 
the  right  rises  the  huge  mass  of  Slioch, 
catching  on  his  terraced  shoulders  the  full 
glow  of  sunset,  and  wreathing  his  summit 
with  folds  of  delicate  rose-colored  cloud. 
To  the  left,  above  the  purple  shadows  that 
are  now  gathering  round  their  base,  tower 
the  white  crags  and  crests  of  Ben  Eay, 
rising  clear  and  sharp  against  the  western 
sky.  Down  the  centre,  between  these 
two  giant  buttresses,  lies  Loch  Maree — 
the  noblest  sheet  of  water  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands — now  ablaze  with  the  light  of 
the  sinking  sun.  Headland  behind  head¬ 
land,  and  islet  after  islet  rise  as  bars  of 
deep  violet  out  of  that  sea  of  gold.  Yon¬ 
der  a  group  of  pines,  relics  of  the  old 
Caledonian  forest,  stand  boldly  above  the 
rocky  knolls.  Around  us  the  naked  rock 
undulates  in  endless  bosses,  dotted  with 
bowlders  or  half-buried  in  the  deep  heather 
that  flames  out  with  yet  richer  crimson  in 
the  ruddy  light  filling  all  the  valley. 
Overhead,  the  banded  cliffs  of  Craig  Roy, 
draped  with  waterfalls  and  wet  with  the 
rains  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  glow 
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in  the  varying  tints  of  sunset.  We  hear 
the  scream  of  the  eagles  that  still  nest  in 
these  inaccessible  crags  ;  the  hoarse  out¬ 
cry  of  the  heron  comes  up  from  the  lake  ; 
the  whirr  of  the  blackcock  re-echoes  down 
the  hill-side.  It  might  seem  as  if  we 
were  here  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
man,  save  that  now  and  then  the  low  of 
cattle,  driven  home  to  their  stalls,  falls 
faintly  on  the  ear  from  the  distant  hamlet, 
which  is  fading  into  the  gathering  twilight 
of  the  glen. 

At  such  a  lime  and  in  such  a  scene  the 
past  speaks  vividly  to  us,  if  there  be  hu¬ 
man  associations  of  a  bygone  time  linked 
with  the  place.  Here,  in  this  remote 
Highland  valley,  we  are  led  backward  in 
imagination  through  generations  of  strife 
and  rapine,  clan  warfare  and  private  re¬ 
venge,  bravery  and  treachery,  superstition 
and  ignorance,  far  away  to  that  early  time 
wlien,  in  the  seventh  century,  Maelrubha, 
the  red  priest  from  Ireland,  preached  to 
the  savage  Piets,  and  first  brought  this 
region  within  the  ken  of  civilized  men. 
More  than  twelve  hundred  years  have  since 
passed  away,  but  the  memory  of  that  early 
missionary  still  lives  here  among  the  soli¬ 
tudes  which  he  chose  as  the  scene  of  his 
labors.  The  lake  yet  bears  his  name,  and 
his  favorite  island  of  retirement,  embow¬ 
ered  in  holly,  mountain  ash,  and  honey¬ 
suckle,  contains  his  holy  well,  which,  even 
to  this  day,  is  visited  for  the  cure  of  dis¬ 
eases,  while  offerings  are  there  made  to  the 
saint. 

It  is  just  this  little  touch  of  “  the  still, 
sad  music  of  humanity”  which  is  needed 
to  crown  the  interest  and  dignity  of  our 
Highland  landscape.  “  What  more,  then, 
can  we  need  or  desire  ?”  our  literary  critic 
may  once  more  demand  ;  “  you  may  go 
on  to  elaborate  the  details  of  the  scene, 
for  every  part  of  the  picture  abounds  in 
the  most  exquisite  detail,  beyond  the  pow¬ 
er  of  pen  or  almost  of  pencil  adequately 
to  portray.  But  what  can  science  do 
here,  except  to  mar  what  already  is  per¬ 
fect,  or  to  confuse  by  contributing  what 
is  entirely  irrelevant  ?” 

Again  I  feel  the  force  of  the  objection, 
and  all  the  more  because  to  combat  it  as 
I  should  wish  to  do,  would  involve  me  in 
geological  details  which  would  here  be 
wholly  out  of  place.  Let  me  say;  briefly 
and  decidedly,  that  after  many  years  of 
experience  in  every  variety  of  landscape 
in  this  country,  I  know  nowhere  a  scene 


which  has  its  true  inner  meaning  as  a 
source  of  impressiveness  more  strikingly 
revealed,  or  which  has  its  ordinary  inter¬ 
est  more  vividly  intensified  by  the  light 
which  geological  history  throws  upon  it. 

The  most  cursory  traveller,  even  as  he 
drives  rapidly  along  this  valley,  can  hardiv 
fail  to  observe  that  three  distinct  rocks 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  each  differing  from  the  others  in 
form,  color,  and  relative  position,  and 
each  contributing  its  own  characteiistic 
features  to  the  scenery.  First  of  all  a 
series  of  curiously  hummocky  eminences 
of  dark  gray  rock  mounts  from  the  edge 
of  the  lake  up  the  sides  of  Slioch,  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  rude  and  rugged  platform 
on  which  that  mountain  stands.  Next 
comes  a  pile  of  brownish-red  sandstone, 
which  in  parallel  and  almost  horizontal 
bars,  like  so  many  courses  of  cyclopean 
masonry,  forms  the  upper  and  main  mass 
of  the  height.  And  lastly,  there  is  the 
bedded  white  rock  which,  hanging  upon 
the  flanks  of  the  red  sandstone,  towers  in 
the  cliffs  of  Craig  Roy  on  the  one  side  of 
the  valley  and  builds  up  almost  the  whole 
of  Ben  Eay  on  the  other  side.  The  differ¬ 
ences  and  contrasts  between  these  three 
kinds  of  material  are  so  marked,  and  have 
obviously  played  so  essential  a  part  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  special  peculiarities  of  the 
rocky  landscape,  that  even  our  literary 
censor  himself  could  hardly,  in  spite  of 
himself,  fail  to  note  them  and  might  ven¬ 
ture  to  ask  a  question  about  them. 

To  answer  his  question  as  it  might  best 
be  answered  would  be  most  briefly  and 
vividly  done  by  a  true  poet.  I  can  only 
pretend  to  present  the  mere  facts,  but 
even  such  a  presentation  in  the  driest  and 
baldest  way  cannot  conceal  their  inherent 
marvellous  interest. 

Those  gray  bosses  of  rock  that  rise  out 
of  Loch  Maree  and  form  the  base  and 
outworks  of  Slioch  are  portions  of  the 
very  oldest  known  land-surface  of  Europe, 
as  incalculably  more  ancient  than  the  rest 
of  the  Highlands,  as  the  Highlands  in 
turn  are  more  ancient  than  the  Alps  or 
the  Apennines.  Their  heights  and  hol¬ 
lows  existed  before  the  red  sandstones  were 
laid  down.  To  this  day,  you  can  walk 
along  the  shore-line  of  the  vanished  lake 
or  sea  in  which  these  sandstones  accumu¬ 
lated,  and  can  mark  how  hill  after  hill, 
and  valley  after  valley,  sank  under  its 
waters,  and  were  buried  beneath  its  quietly 
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gathering  sand  and  shingle.  That  pri¬ 
meval  land  surface,  slowly  settling  down, 
came  at  last  to  lie  under  several  thousand 
feet  of  such  sediment.  Long  subsequent¬ 
ly,  after  (he  sand,  hardened  into  sandstone 
and  the  gravel,  consolidated  into  con¬ 
glomerate,  had  been  partially  raised  out 
of  water,  came  the  time  when  the  white 
rock  of  Ben  Bay  and  Craig  Roy  gathered 
as  hno  white  sand  on  the  sea-bottom. 
Some  beds  of  this  compacted  sand  are 
filled  with  millions  of  the  burrows  of  sea- 
worrns  that  lived  in  it,  and  higher  up  come 
bands  of  limestone  crowded  here  and  there 
with  trilobites,  shells,  corals,  sponges  and 
other  organisms  belonging  to  an  age  an¬ 
terior  to  that  of  even  the  very  oldest  fos- 
siliferoits  rocks  of  most  of  the  rest  of 
Britain.  These  sheets  of  marine  sediment 
point  to  a  period  when  there  were  no  hills 
in  northwest  Scotland,  for  the  primeval 
heights  still  lay  deeply  buried,  and  a 
shoreless  sea  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 
region. 

At  length  after  a  vast  interval  of  time 
came  an  epoch  of  gigantic  terrestrial  dis¬ 
turbance,  when  northwestern  Europe, 
from  the  North  Cape  to  the  sooth  of  Ire¬ 
land,  was  convulsed  ;  when  the  solid  crust 
of  the  earth  was  folded,  crumpled,  and 
fractured,  until  its  shattered  rocks,  crushed 
and  kneaded  together,  acquired  the  crys¬ 
talline  characters  which  they  now  display. 
In  the  course  of  these  tremendous  dis¬ 
placements  (to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  the  later  geological  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try)  huge  slices  of  the  earth’s  crust,  many 
hundreds  of  feet  thick  and  many  miles 
long,  were  wrenched  asunder  and  pushed 
bodily  westward,  sometimes  for  a  distance 
of  ten  miles.  By  this  means  portions  of 
the  oldest  rocks  of  the  region  were  torn 
oflE  and  planted  on  the  top  of  the  young- 
e.st.  The  whole  country  thus  broken  up 
underwent  many  subsequent  mutations 
and  was  finally  left  to  be  gradually  worn 
down  by  the  various  agents  .that  have 
carved  the  surface  of  the  land  into  its 
present  shape. 

Our  three  groups  of  rock,  so  distinctly 
marked  out  in  the  landscape,  thus  record 
three  successive  and  early  chapters  in  the 
long  history  by  which  the  topography  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  has  been  brought 
into  its  existing  form.  Knowing  what  is 
their  story,  we  find  that  every  crag  and 
scar  acquires  a  new  meaning  and  interest. 
Past  and  present  are  once  more  brought 


into  such  close  and  vivid  union  that  while 
we  gaze  at  the  landscape  as  it  stands  now, 
its  features  seem  to  melt  away  into  visions 
of  what  it  has  once  been.  We  can  in  im¬ 
agination  clothe  it  with  its  ancient  pine- 
forests  through  which  the  early  Celtic 
colonists  hunted  the  urus,  the  wild  boar, 
the  wolf,  the  brown  bear,  and  the  rein¬ 
deer.  We  can  fill  up  the  valley  with  the 
stately  glacier  which  once  stretched  along 
its  hollow  and  went  out  to  sea.  We  can 
dimly  conceive  the  passage  of  the  long 
ages  of  persistent  decay  by  which  moun¬ 
tain  and  glen,  corry  and  clitf  were  carvvd 
into  the  forms  which  now  so  dili<;ht  our 
eye. 

In  a  memorable  and  often  quoted  pas¬ 
sage,  Johnson  wrote,  “To  abstract  the 
mind  from  ail  local  emotion  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  if  it  were  endeavored,  and  would 
be  foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever 
withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses, 
whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or 
the  future  predominate  over  the  present, 
advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking 
beings.”*  If  this  be  a  just  judgment, 
surely  we  may  further  maintain  that  what¬ 
ever  heightens  our  interest  in  the  land¬ 
scapes  around  us,  whatever  quickens  the 
imagination  by  presenting  new  views  of 
what  has  long  been  familiar,  wdiatever 
deepens  our  reverence  by  teaching  us  to 
recognize  the  proofs  of  that  long  orderly 
progress  through  which  the  land  has  been 
fashioned  for  cur  use,  not  only  raises  us 
in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings  but  stim¬ 
ulates  the  emotional  side  of  our  nature  and 
furnishes  abundant  material  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  literary  and  artistic  faculties. 
Science  even  in  her  noblest  inspirations, 
is  never  poetry,  but  she  offers  thoughts  of 
man  and  Nature  which  the  poet,  in  the 
alembic  of  his  genius,  may  transmute  into 
purest  poetic  gold. 

But  we  have  lingered  by  the  side  of  this 
northern  lake,  with  its  noble  curtain  of 
mountains,  and  the  sun  meanwhile  has 
sunk  in  a  glory  of  fiarne  beneath  the  faint 
outline  of  the  Hebrides  ;  the  last  flush  of 
crimson  has  faded  from  the  sky  and  the 
twilight  is  deepening  into  night  adown  the 
valley.  In  leaving  the  scene,  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  showing  how  we  have  it  in 
our  own  power  to  quicken  the  influence 
of  scenery  on  the  imagination,  we  may  I 
trust  take  with  us  the  full  conviction  that 


*  Tour  in  the  Hebrides,  p.  346. 
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there  is  no  landscape  so  fair  which  may 
not  be  endued  with  fresh  interest  if  the 
light  of  scientific  discovery  be  allowed 
to  fall  upon  it.  Bearing  this  light  with 
us  in  our  wanderings,  whether  at  home  or 


abroad,  we  are  gifted,  as  it  were,  with  an 
added  sense  and  an  increased  power  of 
gathering  some  of  the  purest  enjoyment 
which  the  face  of  Nature  can  yield. — 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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Of  late  the  degeneracy  of  the  English 
Drama  has  been  a  good  deal  talked  about 
in  papers  and  reviews.  It  has  been  made 
the  text  for  miles  of  “  copy,”  both  clever 
and  dull.  Some  ascribe  the  evil  to  the 
pernicious  inSiiencc  of  Ibsenism  ;  others, 
to  the  iniquity  of  the  actor-manager  :  all 
agree  there  is  reason  to  lament. 

But  if  the  Drama  be  “  in  the  dol¬ 
drums,”  on  the  other  hand  the  Vaiiety 
Entertainment  has  triumphed.  Theatres 
may  close  their  doors  in  despair,  but 
music-halls  multiply  and  pay  bigger  divi¬ 
dends  as  their  numbers  increase.  Rumor 
may  whisper  low  of  the  bankrupt  hopes 
and  finances  of  the  once  prosperous  actor, 
but  personal  paragraphs  proclaim  aloud 
the  princely  income  of  the  newest  artiste. 
And  the  minor  poet  with  a  mission 
preaches  Beauty  in  the  Ballet  and  Salva¬ 
tion  in  the  Skirt  Dance  ;  and  the  Lion 
Comique,  interviewed,  declares  the  Mil¬ 
lennium  come,  now  that  even  aristocratic 
ladies  crowd  to  hear  him,  or  exhibit  him, 
in  their  homes,  as  the  latest  lival  to  the 
notorious  painter  or  the  literary  swell — 
nor  does  ever  song  of  his  biing  a  blush  to 
noble  cheek  ;  and  youthful  royalty  sits  en¬ 
tranced  through  an  Aquarium  programme  ; 
and  he  who  does  not  know  what  a  music- 
hall  is  like  is  scorned  as  a  ”  jolly  old  jug¬ 
gins,”  with  the  Dook  of  Mr.  Anstey’s 
“  Little  Crossing-Sweeper.”  For  if  legit¬ 
imate  Drama  be  dead  in  England,  the 
reign  of  Tit  Bits  has  been  inaugurated  on 
the  stage  as  in  literature,  and,  at  last,  the 
theatrical  ideals  of  the  great  English  pub¬ 
lic  have  been  adequately  realized. 

Before  the  first  Miracle  Play  had  been 
invented,  the  people  of  England  had  clam¬ 
ored  for  the  variety  entertainment,  and 
been  given  it.  There  was  not  a  castle 
throughout  the  land  that  had  not  its  own 
special  London  Pavilion  or  Alhambra  in 
miniature.  The  two  main  characteristics 
of  the  modern  hall  are  vaiiety  in  the  pro¬ 


gramme  and  freedom  for  the  aodience. 
In  the  castle-hall,  at  evening,  when  “the 
tuns  of  mead  were  broached  and  the  horns 
filled  and  borne  round  by  young  maidens, 
and  men  ate  and  drank  and  were  merry,” 
then  the  minstrels  came  and  sang  their 
ballads,  acrobats  tumbled  and  wrestled, 
dancers  twirled  and  pirouetted,  jugglers 
threw  balls  and  swallowed  swords,  trained 
beasts  were  put  through  their  paces. 
Then,  as  now,  the  audience  were  free  to 
go  and  come  ;  likely  enough,  free  to  keep 
on  their  hats  or  helmets,  if  they  chose  ; 
to  join  in  the  chorus,  to  throw  things  at 
the  performer  who  failed  to  please.  But 
it  is  the  very  essence  of  our  modern  music- 
hall  that  it  shall  not  bore  ;  to  avoid  monot¬ 
ony — the  unpardonable  sin — the  system  of 
“  turns,”  each  short,  and  one  following 
the  other  without  delay,  has  been  devised. 
Now,  already  in  feudal  days,  the  idea  of 
“  tuins”  had  been  developed  :  the  min¬ 
strel  gave  place  to  the  acrobat,  the  acrobat 
to  the  dancer,  the  dancer  to  tl.e  clever 
dog.  But  where  the  modern  artiste  jumps 
into  his  brougham,  and  rolls  over  asphalt 
or  wood,  fiom  the  Paragon  to  the  Pavil¬ 
ion,  from  the  Met.  to  the  Middlesex,  the 
old  favorite  tramped  it  over  execrable 
roads,  from  Surrey  hills  to  Lincoln  fens, 
from  Norfolk  broads  to  Lancashire  lakes. 
The  former  calculates  to  a  minute  the  time 
of  his  arrival  ;  the  latter  risked  being 
days,  and  weeks,  and  months  late.  In 
bad  seasons  the  comic  singer  may  have 
sung  from  Lady  Day  to  Michaelmas,  the 
juggler  thrown  his  balls  from  Michaelmas 
to  Lady  Day  again.  An  effort  was  made 
to  mend  matters.  Acrobats  and  minstrels 
travelled  together,  an  innovation  which 
M.  Jusserand  thinks  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  minstrelsy,  but  which  was  really 
the  beginning  of  the  triumph  of  the  vari¬ 
ety  entertainment. 

There  was  then  no  paternal  County 
Council  ;  but  there  was  a  Church.  The 
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faithful  loved  songs  and  tales  and  specta¬ 
cles  :  why,  asked  the  priest,  why  should 
nut  Christ  and  saints  and  angels  make  a 
sacred  pageant,  why  not  recite  stories  of 
Holy  Writ,  sing  hymns  for  ballads? 
Why  not  elevate  the  masses  by  exchang¬ 
ing  the  frivolity  of 

'*  Maie  games  and  maskes  with  mirtbe  and 
minstrelsie, 

Pageants  and  scbool-feastes,  bearesand  pup¬ 
pet  plaies,  ” 

for  the  solemnity  of  the  Mysteries  ?  But 
he  had  not  reckoned  with  the  full  force 
of  the  people’s  love  for  the  old  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  he  had  not  gauged  the  depth  to 
which  it  had  sunk  its  roots  into  the  na¬ 
tional  life.  No  sooner  had  he  offered  his 
substitute  than  he  was  compelled  to  com¬ 
promise.  If  he  would  retain  his  audience 
in  gloomy  church  or  gloomier  graveyard, 
he,  loo,  had  to  cater  for  them  with  vaii- 
eties.  When  his  stage  version  of  Cain’s 
crime  and  punishment  palled  upon  the 
playgoers,  he  summoned  the  minstrel  to 
relieve  its  tediousness,  even  as  Marie  Lloyd 
might  be  invited  to  sing  her  “  O  Mr.  Por¬ 
ter”  between  the  acts  of  “  The  Master 
Builder.”  When  the  tyranny  of  Herod 
cot  upon  the  people’s  nerves,  in  came  a 
boy  with  a  bladder  to  buffet  him,  as  Mr. 
Irving’s  “  King  Lear”  might  be  spurred 
into  intelligibility  by  the  antics  of  the 
Two  Macs.  If  the  virtues  of  Queen  Hes¬ 
ter  grew  intolerable,  Hardy-Dardy  stepped 
in  to  ‘‘ stoppe  the  gappe,”  a  suggestion 
that  might  prove  useful  to  Mr.  Beerbohrn 
Tree.  And,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
there  was  Satan,  the  fool,  to  do  an  ‘‘  ex¬ 
tra  turn.”  The  miracle  play  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  variety  show  against  which 
its  existence,  at  first,  had  been  a  protest. 

The  Mysteries  went  out  of  fashion,  and 
the  Moralities  became  the  thing.  Angels 
and  saints  gave  way  to  Virtues  and  Vices. 
But  the  element  of  variety  survived  un¬ 
changed.  Reason  and  Innocence  might 
be  as  prosy  as  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  but 
the  Devil,  at  the  head  of  his  seven  deadly 
sins,  or  Vice, 

“  In  his  long  coat,  shaking  bis  wooden  dag¬ 
ger,” 

could  convulse  the  audience  with  jests  as 
rare  as  those  of  the  “  very  peculiar  Ameri¬ 
can  comedian,”  with  buffoonery  as  wild 
as  the  pranks  of  the  Blondin  donkey,  or, 
when  the  Devil  carried  Vice  over  his 
shoulders  to  Hell,  with  gymnastics  as 


startling  as  the  acrobatic  death  of  Paul 
Martinetti.  Mind  and  Will,  Knowledge 
and  Science,  might  grow  dull  beyond  en¬ 
durance,  but  the  Fool  was  at  hand,  with 
his  “  bunch  of  ballets  and  songs  all  an¬ 
cient.”  And  when  Circumspection  could 
not  restrain  Perseverance  on  the  road  to 
boredom,  Fancy  and  Folly  could  crack 
their  joke  about  a  flea  with  as  pretty  a 
wit  as  any  White-eyed  Kaffir.  The  moral 
play  might  have  been  omitted,  and  a  pre¬ 
sentable  music-hall  progrrrmme  would  have 
still  remained. 

The  wheel  of  fashion,  or  culture,  or 
civilization,  turned  again,  and  the  Morali¬ 
ties  went  the  way  of  the  Mysteries.  At 
last  it  dawned  upon  the  dramatist  that  it 
was  not  the  only  object  of  a  play  to  in¬ 
struct  or  edify,  and  the  artist  succeeded 
the  priest  and  the  moralist.  It  was  now 
not  so  simple  a  matter  to  compromise. 
Art  is  a  more  inexorable  mistress  than  re¬ 
ligion  or  ethics.  At  first  there  were  con¬ 
cessions  ;  the  Devil  and  Vice  disappeared, 
but  the  Fool  survived  to  jest  and  tumble 
and  sing.  The  interlude,  the  jig  at  the 
end  of  the  piece,  forerunners  of  the  triple 
bill,  were  additional  allowances  made  to 
meet  the  public  taste.  The  genius  of 
Elizabethan  dramatists  might  not  soar  to 
Jonesian  heights,  where  ‘‘  art-pleasure” 
and  ”  amusement-pleasure”  become  irre¬ 
concilable.  But  they  were  artists,  to 
whom  the  medley  of  Mysteries  and  Mo¬ 
ralities  was  impossible.  The  earlier  buf¬ 
foonery  of  the  Fool  developed  into  the 
comedy  of  Dogberry  and  Verges,  of 
Touchstone  and  of  Puck  ;  the  inconse- 
qirent  interlude  grew  into  the  play  within 
the  play,  as  in  “  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dreartj”  and  ‘‘  Hamlet.” 

The  drama  freed  itself  of  the  old  ele¬ 
ments  of  variety’,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  variety  show  was  emancipated  from 
its  dramatic  fetters.  Heretofore  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  compelled  to  enjoy  drama 
and  varieties  together  ;  now  they  revelled 
in  each  separately.  One  night  they  wept 
over  ‘‘  King  Lear”  or  “  Othello”  at  the 
Globe,  the  next  they  chuckled  over  bear- 
baiting,  fencing-matches,  puppet  plays, 
and  interludes  at  Paris  Garden  ;  much  as 
Londoners  now  divide  their  emotions  be¬ 
tween  the  Lyceum  and  the  Pavilion.  And 
the  music-hall  programme,  to-day  the 
monopoly  of  the  multitude,  was  then  the 
relaxation  of  royalty.  Leicester,  welcom¬ 
ing  Elizabeth  to  Kenilworth,  was  but  the 
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Sir  Augustus  Harris  of  his  generation. 
And,  as  now  ’Arry  in  the  pit.  Tommy 
Atkins  in  the  gallery,  and  gilded  Johnny 
in  the  stalls,  join  in  popular  chorus,  so, 
at  the  old  court  pageants  or  varieties, 
kings  and  princes,  nights  and  ladies,  when 
the  dancing  “  turn”  began,  performed 
their  own  pas  de  quatre. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  the  legiti¬ 
mate  stage  succumbed  before  the  Puritan, 
but  the  variety  entertainment,  with  the 
“  turns”  long  since  out  of  date,  and  with 
that  scattering  of  its  component  parts 
which  would  be  intolerable  to  the  modern 
man,  defied  the  preacher,  as  it  had  already 
challenged  the  artist,  to  do  his  worst. 
Why,  asked  the  actors,  in  the  famous 
“  Remonstrance,”  why  are  we  beggared 
and  dishonored  when  “  other  recreations 
of  farre  more  harmfull  consequences  are 
permitted  still  to  stand,  viz.,  that  nurse 
of  barbarism  and  beastliness” — the  variety 
show  then  in  vogue  ?  All  else  might 
perish,  but  not  the  music-hall  of  the  day. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  people  flocked 
back  to  the  theatre  with  appetite  sharpened 
by  long  unwilling  abstinence.  But  the 
fury  of  the  reaction  could  not  sweep  away 
the  drama’s  more  vigorous  rival.  The 
gayest  comedy  had  to  vie  with  puppets 
and  acrobats  ;  from  the  King’s  Servants, 
and  the  Duke’s  Company  in  Drury  Lane 
and  Dorset  Gardens,  the  crowds  hurried 
to  the  dancers  and  mountebanks  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields. 

The  Restoration  comedy  began  to  lan¬ 
guish  ;  the  variety  entertainment  was  as 
fresh  as  if  born  but  yesterday.  It  was 
again  everywhere,  as  in  Elizabethan  days. 
Now  it  made  its  headquarters  at  Sadler’s 
Wells,  where  the  tumbling  and  dancing 
on  wires  sent  many  a  Winifred  Jenkins 
into  fits  ;  now  it  was  so  scattered  that 
Spectator’s  friend  proposed  one  great 
whole  which  would  embrace  “  all  the  re¬ 
markable  shows  about  town.”  Even 
the  legitimate  drama,  though  housed  at 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  was  not 
secure  against  encroachments.  There 
were  tight-rope  dancers  at  the  one  and 
trick  elephants  at  the  other,  and  a  hundred 
compromises  besides.  Indeed,  Mr.  John 
Ilullingshead  was  not  far  wrong  when  he 
assured  the  Commission  that  our  variety 
entertainment  originated  in  the  patent 
theatres. 

Within  the  last  hundred  years,  the 
progress  of  the  variety  entertainment  is 


difficult  to  follow.  It  was  in  the  latest 
stages  of  its  development,  before  its  final 
triumph,  that  it  found  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  as)  lums.  It  took  refuge  not  only 
in  the  royal  playhouses,  but  in  the  caves 
of  harmony  of  Colonel  Newcome’s  day, 
the  coal-holes  of  Mr.  Fardell’s  tender 
memories,  the  stage  of  the  Poses  Plus- 
tiqueSy  where  the  Empire  now  stands,  the 
circus  ring  from  which  it  has  not  yet  been 
banished,  the  public-house  saloon  which, 
already  in  George  II.’s  time,  had  taken 
out  its  license  for  the  purpose.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  Mr.  Ilollingshead  had  no 
sooner  informed  the  Commission  that  the 
variety  entertainment  came  from  the  pat¬ 
ent  theatres  than  he  explained  that  from 
taverns  sprang  the  music-hall.  The  truth 
is,  such  close  competition  had  arisen 
among  providers  of  public  amusement  that 
all,  saloon-keepers  and  theatre-managers 
alike,  sought  to  draw  the  public  by  add¬ 
ing  varieties  to  their  entertainment.  The 
immediate  consequence  was  the  destruc¬ 
tive  division  of  variety  talent.  But  the 
evil  righted  itself.  Forces  were  gradually 
concentrated  and  programmes  lengthened. 
Where  there  was  greatest  variety  the 
largest  audience  assertibled,  until  the  mu¬ 
sic-hall  was  evolved.  It  sprang  neither 
from  patent  theatre  nor  tavern,  from  coal¬ 
hole  nor  cave  of  harmony  ;  it  was  simply 
the  supreme  development,  on  a  stage  of 
its  own,  of  that  ever  popular  form  of  en¬ 
tertainment  which  for  a  while  had  made 
its  home  in  each. 

This  was  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  But  even  to-day  there  is  doubt  as 
to  what  really  constitutes  a  music-hall.  If 
the  Pavilion,  the  Gaiety  Restaurant,  WiU 
lis’s  Rooms  flourish  under  the  same  license, 
confusion  is  inevitable.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  however,  the  music-hall  means 
the  headquarters  of  the  vaiiety  entertain¬ 
ment — only  that,  and  nothing  more.  The 
fact  that  smoking  is  allowed  in  the  music- 
hall,  while  pipe  or  cigarette  must  not  be 
lit  in  the  auditorium  of  the  theatre,  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  its  special  distinction.  But  the 
Varieties  at  Iloxton,  with  its  two  per¬ 
formances  every  evening,  the  Gaiety,  with 
its  songs  and  dances,  are  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  variety  entertainments  in  the  East  and 
West  of  London,  and  yet  both  have  but 
the  theatre  license,  which  prohibits  smok¬ 
ing.  This  whole  smoke  and  drink  ques¬ 
tion  is  strangely  subtle.  There  are  plays, 
like  ‘‘The  Bells,”  that  call  for  endless 
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supplies  of  brandy-and- water — have  we 
not  Mr.  Irving’s  word  for  it  ? — and  the 
brandy  can  be  drunk,  and  the  cigarettes 
smoked  inside  the  theatre,  within  a  step 
of  the  auditorium  ;  yet  actors  agree  that, 
once  permit  pipes  and  grog  within  the  sa¬ 
cred  precincts,  and  dramatic  ait  will  per- 
isti,  and  every  theatre  degenerate  into  a 
music-hall. 

Again,  a  line  is  drawn  between  music- 
hall  and  theatre  by  the  purist,  who  defines 
the  latter  as  the  temple  of  Art,  with  a  big 
A,  the  former  as  the  saloon  of  art,  with  a 
little  a.  It  is  an  ingenious  argument, 
but  one  based  on  fancy  rather  than  fact. 
Compare  an  Alhambra  ballet  to  a  Henry 
.Aithur  Jones’  “  art  pleasure”  play,  Mr. 
I’aul  Maitinetti  to  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Cheva¬ 
lier — before  he  took  to  sentiment — to  Mr. 
Tree,  and  what  then  ?  The  art,  with  big 
or  little  a,  as  you  please,  belongs  to  the 
music-hall. 

But  one  definition  is  possible.  The 
music-hall  offers  variety — it  matters  not 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad — the  theatre, 
monotony  ;  variety  the  people  prefer,  and 
always  have  preferred.  No  other  reason 
is  needed  to  account  for  the  permanent 
succe.ss  of  London’s  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  halls,  the  varying  fortunes  of 
its  forty-three  theatres. 

If  the  music-hall  be  a  modern  institu¬ 
tion,  the  entertainment  it  provides  is  the 
heirloom  of  centiiiies.  There  is  not  a 
“  turn”  which  is  new  ;  the  one  novelty  is 
their  arrangement  on  the  same  programme, 
the  consecration  to  them  of  a  special 
stage.  What  is  the  “  Sketch,”  but  the 
Morality  revived  ?  It  is  much  shorter,  to 
be  sure,  but  had  there  been  kind  authori¬ 
ties  to  limit  the  moral  play  to  forty,*  or 
better  still  to  twenty  minutes,  its  days  had 
been  longer  in  the  land.  Not  its  matter, 
but  its  tediousness  killed  it.  The  genuine 
Knglishman  loves  a  good,  honest  moral, 
especially  if  it  be  as  easy  to  read  as  a  sky 
sign,  as  seasoned  with  sentiment  as  his 
daily  paper.  He  objects  to  the  “fine 
shades”  ;  were  anything  left  to  his  im¬ 
agination,  he  would  be  forced  to  that  men¬ 
tal  effort  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  music- 
hall  to  prevent.  The  Morality  has  im¬ 
proved  in  the  shortening,  it  is  the  better 
for  dropping  allegory  :  the  moral  has  be¬ 
come  more  obvious.  In  the  old  form, 
there  was  much  beating  about  the  bush  ; 
in  the  new,  thanks  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  music-hall  license,  there  can  be  no 


shilly-shallying.  Skelton,  to  prove  the 
vanity  of  riches,  introduced  into  his 
“  Magny licence,”  twenty  characters,  end¬ 
less  soliloquies,  and  constant  by  play.  In 
the  last  “  Sketch”  it  was  my  privilege  to 
see  in  the  Canterbury  over  the  water,  the 
dramatis personce  were  but  six  :  the  blunt, 
faithful  ’orny  ’anded  working  man  in 
flannel  shirt  ;  the  gentlemanly  villain  in 
linen  (according  to  music-hall  conventions, 
a  starched  collar  symbolizes  villainy)  ;  the 
modest  village  maiden  ;  the  stage  capital¬ 
ist,  irascible  but  benevolent  (his  overcoat, 
worn  in  midsummer,  denoting  wealth)  ; 
an  angel  child,  of  course  a  girl  in  boy’s 
clothes  ;  and  a  policeman.  Where  the 
gain  had  they  been  labelled  Honesty, 
Vice,  Modesty,  Benevolence,  Innocence, 
and  Retribution  ?  No  one  could  mistake 
their  functions  ;  the  situations  and  final 
triumph  of  Innocence  and  Honesty  were 
as  inevitable  as  the  catastrophe  of  Greek 
tragedy.  When  Scene  1  disclosed  a  glade 
in  a  wood,  and  the  working-man  with  a 
shriek  of  “  Un’and  ’er  villain  !”  rescued 
the  maiden  the  sequel  was  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.  Of  course,  the  capitalist  had 
been  robbed,  and  now  strolled  into  the 
wood  to  explain  to  the  villain  his  plot  to 
catch  the  thief.  Of  course,  the  villain 
was  the  thief,  and  at  once,  in  his  turn, 
explained  to  the  audience  his  plot  to  be¬ 
tray  his  rival  :  “  Oi’ll  put  the  two  bob 
wot’s  marked  in  Jack’s  pawcket  !  Oi’ll 
win  me  Beauty  yit  !  Ha  1  ha  !”  Of 
course,  the  angel  child  was  hiding  behind 
a  tree,  and  once  the  coast  clear,  sprang 
forward  to  express  her  joy  in  an  elaborate 
breakdown  that  left  her  breath  only  to 
shriek,  “  There’s  toime  yit  Jack  to  sive  !” 

The  rhymed  talk  of  Magny ficence  with 
Fancy  and  Counterfeit-Countenance  and 
Folly  and  the  rest  was  feeble  in  compari¬ 
son  with  this  simple  scene.  Nor  could 
the  encounter  with  Adversity  and  Poverty 
exceed  in  force  and  terseness  the  second 
scene  in  the  capitalist’s  office,  with  the 
angel-child  pretending  to  hide  under  a 
desk,  but  really  the  first  object  to  strike 
any  but  a  villain’s  eye.  Stiaight  to  the 
point,  without  long-winded  soliloquy, 
went  the  villain,  slipping  the  marked 
money  into  the  pocket  of  Jack’s  coat, 
hung  on  a  convenient  peg  !  And  straight- 
er  still  went  the  angel-child,  taking  it  out 
again,  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  seties  of 
hornpipes,  highland  flings,  and  Irish  jigs, 
thus  appealing  to  the  picdominant  nation- 
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alitic3  of  the  cosmopolitan  metropolis. 
For,  short  as  is  the  present  Morality,  it 
too  must  have  its  interlude  of  dance  and 
song.  In  Skelton’s  play,  it  took  Redress, 
Circumspection,  Perseverance,  and  Mag- 
nyfrcence,  all  talking  hard,  to  read  the 
lesson  at  the  end.  At  the  Canterbury,  it 
was  enough  to  show  the  villain,  his  collar 
rrnbuttoned,  his  necktie  undone,  hand¬ 
cuffed  by  the  policeman  on  one  side  of 
the  stage,  the  maiden  in  Jack’s  arms  on 
the  other,  and  the  angel-child  execirting  a 
thrilling  pas  seul  in  the  centre.  Ilad 
Vice  been  carried  off  on  the  Devil’s  shoul¬ 
ders  in  the  manner  of  the  early  clumsy  de¬ 
vice,  could  the  moral  have  been  strength¬ 
ened  ? 

But  the  old-fashioned  “  Sketch”  I  fear 
is  doomed.  Music-hall  proprietors  boast 
of  its  refining  infuenco,  and  are  elaborat¬ 
ing  it  into  melodrama.  Theatre  managers 
dread  its  interference  with  their  rights, 
and  oppose  it  with  a  triple  bill.  Brand- 
new  halls  for  the  West-end  do  away  with 
it  to  make  room  for  one-act  plays  by  lit¬ 
erary  men.  The  “  Sketch”  came  from 
the  people  and  w’as,  at  least,  racily  char¬ 
acteristic  of  them.  The  new  short  <lrama 
offers  not  even  art  as  compensation.  And 
even  Kegan  and  Elvin,  the  two  masters, 
the  two  artists,  ruined  by  popularity,  are 
descending  to  cheap  sentiment. 

If  the  ‘‘  Sketch”  be  but  the  revival  of 
the  Morality,  the  ballet  is  but  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  old  court  pageant.  In  the 
Fairfax  and  Ilarleian  MSS.  are  descriptions 
of  Disguisars  which,  put  into  nineteenth 
century  English,  might  pass  for  Silhou¬ 
ette’s  last  notice  of  the  last  Alhambra  bal¬ 
let  ;  that  is,  descriptions  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  dance  and  spectacle,  of  inconse¬ 
quent  plot  and  bewildering  panorama,  of 
which  Leicester  square,  and  not  St. 
James’s,  is  now  the  holy  of  holies.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  even  the  skirt- 
dance,  the  serpentine  dance,  or  the  elec¬ 
tric-dance  is  strictly  modern  ;  or,  if  it  be, 
to  the  early  Nellies  and  Letties  and  Lot¬ 
ties  it  would  seem  but  a  weak  substitute 
for  their  own  weirder  dances,  when  they 
pirouetted  on  their  hands,  balanced  them¬ 
selves  on  swords,  long  skirts  clinging  to 
their  waving  legs  and  winding  about  their 
graceful  feet,  as  they  can  be  seen  in  med¬ 
iaeval  illustrations. 

It  is  the  critic’s  joy  to  extol  the  past  at 
the  expense  of  the  present.  ”  Where,” 
he  asks,  ‘‘  where  are  the  minstrels  ?  — 


THE  MUSIC-HALL.  June, 

where  the  ballads  of  yester-year?”  But 
the  critic  does  not  go  to  the  music-hall. 
In  its  songs  and  singers  it  is  most  faithful 
to  tradition.  Had  statistics  been  pre¬ 
served,  doubtless  it  could  be  demonstrated 
that  the  minstrel’s  “  turns”  outnumbered 
those  of  his  brother  artistes  in  Middle-Age 
halls  ;  on  the  modern  variety  stage,  the 
proportion  is  as  six  to  one  ;  greater  in  the 
Pavilion,  or  Tivoli,  or  Royal,  where 
sketch  or  ballet  is  not  presented.  The 
people  love  music — or  noise  ;  their  vigor¬ 
ous  chorus  is  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
And  the  popular  songs,  that  correspond  to 
the  ballads  of  Sir  Isumbras  or  Sir  Egla- 
moirr,  are  produced  first  on  the  variety 
bill.  Language  may  alter  with  the  ages, 
but  human  passion  is  ever  the  same.  In 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth,  men  delight  in  songs  of  patriotism 
and  of  love.  Loud  and  long  resound  the 
cheers  of  music-hull  patriots,  when  the 
young  lady,  in  red  tights  and  velvet  cloak, 
shouts  the  glory  of  “  The  English  Rose’'*  ; 
many  a  furtive  tear  drops  into  a  B.-and-S. 
when  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey,  in  a  white 
wig,  sings  the  woes  of  the  old  soldier, 
once  England’s  brave  defender.  To  the 
average  man,  would  the  betrayed  maiden’s 

“  Waly,  waly,  love  be  bonny” 

seem  more  plaintive  than  Miss  Ada  Lund- 
berg’s  lament  for  her  soldier-lover  : 

“  Fur  me  little  Tommy  Hatkins  wus  a  fly 
young  man, 

And  ’e’s  bin  the  ruingiation  of  ’is  Mari 
Hann  !” 

Or  was  Jane  Shore  more  to  be  pitied  by 
the  populace  than  the  slavey  deserted  by 
her  faithless  policeman  : 

‘  ”  Come  listen  to  a  tale  of  woe, 

Tooraladdy  ! 

'As  any  one  seen  my  beau  ? 

Tooraladdy  !  Tooraladdy  ! 

I  lent  ’im  hall  me  six  months'  py, 
Tooraladdy  ! 

And  wen  ’e  got  hit,  ’e  cut  awy  ! 

Tooraladdy  !  Tooraladdy  !” 

The  shepherd  of  the  ballad  was  not  more 
steadfast  than  the  coster  singing  to  his 
’Arriet,  or  the  laborer  to  his  dear  old 
Dutch  ;  the  nutbrown  maid  not  more 
faithful  than  Miss  Bessie  Bellwood  to  her 
Aubrey  Plantagenet.  Some  day,  music- 
hall  poetry  will  find  its  Bishop  Percy. 
There  may  be  fewer  ballads  of  knights, 
but  the  knight  now  is  “  resting”  :  to  be 
as  realistic  as  the  medimval  minstrel  when 
he  chanted  of  Arthur  and  of  Roland,  Mr. 
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Ilan  Leno  sings  of  shop-walkers  and  wait¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Herbert  Campbell  of  navvies,  Mr. 
Walter  Munroe  of  the  “  Skiters  at  Olym¬ 
pia,”  Mr.  Coborn  of  “  The  Man  who 
broke  the  Bank  at  Monte  Carlo” — the 
heroes  of  our  civilization.  Even  the 
dodges  of  the  old  men  are  tried  anew  and 
for  Moros  in  the  Morality,  “  counterfeit¬ 
ing  a  vaine  gesture  and  a  foolish  counte¬ 
nance,  singing  the  foote  of  many  songs  as 
fooles  were  wont,”  the  modern  variety 
manager  gives  us  the  Sisters  Govetti  with 
their  inimitable  ‘‘  Up  to  Date,”  that  jum¬ 
ble  of  music-hall  songs  which  no  self-re¬ 
specting  hurdy-gurdy  or  brass  band  in 
London  would  dare  omit  from  its  reper¬ 
tory.  In  only  two  respects  was  the  earlier 
minstrelsy  Inferior  to  ours.  It  had  not 
soared  to  the  pathos  of  the  nigger,  the 
portly  gentleman  in  dress-coat  and  black¬ 
ened  face  who  warbles,  in  a  voice  filled 
with  tears,  of  poor  Molly  who  wanted  for 
a  shilling  to  pawn  her  dear  Dolly,  and 
save  her  starving  family.  Nor  had  it  risen 
to  the  conception  of  the  serio-comic,  the 
young  lady  in  flaxen  curls,  sun-bonnet  and 
baby’s  apron,  or  else  in  cropped  locks, 
silk  hat,  coat  and  trousers,  who  summons 
you  with  a  “  Hi  !  hi  !”  to  “  clear  the 
wy  for  the  Rowdy- Dowdy  Boys  !”  These 
are  the  two  supreme  touches  reserved  for 
modern  genius.  The  artistic  quality,  or 
even  the  average  excellence  of  this  bunch 
of  songs,  it  is  true,  could  not  easily  be 
maintained.  But  who  imagines  that  every 
old  ballad  brought  out  was  good  ?  Who 
knows  the  number  of  inanities  lost  for  the 
few  masterpieces  saved  ?  Many  of  the 


music-hall  productions  are  rubbish,  but 
not  all.  Has  not  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling’s 
“  Tommy”  been  sung  by  Mr.  Charles 
Coborn.  Was  there  not  once  a  rumor 
that  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  was  to  fly  with 
his  Muse  from  Vigo-street  to  Leicestcr- 
square  ? 

And  the  other  “turns”  boast  a  pedi¬ 
gree  as  illustrious  and  as  long.  Acrobats 
and  jugglers,  beats  and  dogs  by  the  same 
feats  and  the  same  tricks — yon  can  see 
them  in  illuminated  MSS.  and  old  wood- 
cuts — held  Saxon  and  Norman  spellbound, 
as  they  hold  the  Cockney  to-day.  Not 
one  number  of  the  programme  could  be 
cited  which  has  not  its  mediuival  counter¬ 
part.  More  of  the  past  lives  in  the  music- 
hall  than  in  any  other  modern  institution. 
And  yet,  scholars  who  hang  entranced 
upon  the  old  woman’s  faltering  tale,  who 
collect  odd  scraps  of  the  peasant’s  super¬ 
stitions,  who  burrow  into  graves  of  ancient 
Biitons,  would  be  insulted  were  you  to 
propose,  seriously  and  studiously,  a  visit 
to  the  “  Troc.”  or  the  “  Met.”  For 
centuries  Englishmen  have  been  shaping 
their  variety  entertainment  into  its  present 
form,  and  now,  like  a  child  with  the  toy 
it  has  been  crying  for,  they  are  doing  their 
best  to  destroy  it.  Nowadays,  proprietors 
and  managers,  working-men  patrons  and 
artistes  protest  that  the  variety  show  is  a 
great  moral  force,  an  educational  factor,  a 
safeguard  against  intemperance.  Evi¬ 
dently,  its  days  are  numbered.  When  too 
late,  when  it  is  no  longer  to  be  studied  at 
first  hand,  the  scholar  will  learn  its  value. 
—  Contemporary  Review. 
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BY  WILLIAM  WATSON. 

Long  hath  she  slept,  forgetful  of  delight  : 

At  last,  at  last,  the  enchanted  princess,  Earth, 
Claimed  with  a  kiss  by  Spring  the  adventurer. 

In  slumber  knows  the  destined  lips,  and  thiilled 
Thiough  all  the  deeps  of  her  unageing  heart 
With  passionate  necessity  of  joy. 

Wakens,  and  yields  her  loveliness  to  love. 

O  ancient  streams,  0  far-descended  woods 
h'ull  of  the  fluttering  of  melodious  souls  ; 

O  hills  and  \alleys  that  adorn  youiselves 
In  solemn  jubilation  ;  winds  and  clouds. 

Ocean  and  land  in  stormy  nuptials  clasped. 
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And  all  exubeiant  creatures  that  acclaim 

The  Earth’s  divine  renewal  :  lo,  I  too 

With  yours  would  mingle  somewhat  of  glad  song, 

1  too  have  come  through  wintry  terrors, — yea. 

Through  tempest  and  through  cataclysm  of  soul 
Have  come,  and  am  delivered.  Me  the  Spring, 

Me  also,  dimly  with  new  life  hath  touched. 

And  with  regenerate  hope,  the  salt  of  life  ; 

And  I  would  dedicate  these  thankful  tears 
To  whatsoever  Power  beneficent, 

Veiled  though  his  countenance,  undivulged  his  thought. 

Hath  led  me  from  the  haunted  darkness  forth 
Into  the  gracious  air  and  vernal  morn. 

And  suffers  me  to  know  my  spirit  a  note 
Of  this  great  chorus,  one  with  bird  and  stream 
And  voiceful  mountain, —  nay,  a  string,  how  jarred 
And  all  but  broken  !  of  that  lyre  of  life 
Whereon  himself,  the  master  harp  player. 

Resolving  all  its  mortal  dissonance 
To  one  immortal  and  most  perfect  strain. 

Harps  without  pause,  building  with  song  the  world. 

—  The  Spectator, 
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Fasting  has  been,  and  is,  considered 
by  some  people  to  exercise  a  certain  alter¬ 
ative  effect  over  the  juices  of  the  body, 
whereby  the  soul  becomes  freed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  from  the  grosser  influences  of 
the  flesh  and  more  appreciative  of  the 
beautiful,  no  matter  what  form  it  assumes. 

Supposing  this  theory  to  be  correct,  we 
were — whether  voluntarily  or  not  is  beside 
the  question — undoubtedly  going  to  work 
the  right  way  to  become  ardent  admirers 
of  Athens — of  that  city  where  the  colors 
of  nature  and  art  vie  with  each  other  to 
produce  the  finest  effect  in  the  picture  as 
a  whole. 

We  had  arrived  eaily  one  morning  at 
the  Pira?us  in  an  Hellenic  steamer  from 
Syra,  and  feeling  that  after  a  very  stormy 
night  at  sea  one  would  have  every  right 
to  claim  a  breakfast  rather  more  substan¬ 
tial  than  a  Greek  one — a  very  small  cup 
of  black  coffee  and  a  glass  of  water — 
which  was  the  only  sort  of  apology  for  a 
breakfast  to  be  obtained  on  board,  we  had 
suddenly  resolved  upon  walking  to  Athens, 
some  five  miles  distant,  and  breakfasting 
there  at  any  English  or  French  restaurant 
which  we  might  happen  to  come  across  ; 
for  at  this  period  our  knowledge  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Greek  of  amj  kind  was  so  literally  nil 


that  to  obtain  food  of  any  sort  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  go  through  a  series 
of  un.studied  tableaux  vivants. 

Nor  was  this  plan  by  any  means  a  bad 
one,  for  on  a  first  visit  to  Athens,  by  walk¬ 
ing  or  driving  from  the  Piia>u3  instead  of 
taking  the  quicker  sithirothromos*  (rail¬ 
way)  you  gain  more  time  to  absorb  and 
assimilate  the  beauties  of  the  exquisite 
panorama  which  lies  unfolded  before  you, 
and  which,  in  all  seasons — in  fair  and  in 
foul  weather — resembles  nothing  and  no 
other  place  but  itself.  >lo,  not  even  Edin¬ 
burgh  ! 

It  is  a  walk  in  which  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  losing  your  way  ;  with  the 
mighty  landmarks  of  the  Acropolis  and 
Mount  Lycabettus  to  indicate  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  both  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
quarters  of  the  town,  a  map  is  hardly 
wanted,  and  the  attention  can  be  directed 
to  the  thousand  and  one  objects  around 
one  that  clamor  for  a  glance. 

The  road  from  the  Pirreus,  which,  in 
the  height  of  summer,  is  almost  ankle-deep 
in  white  dust,  passes  on  its  way  to  the 
capital  through  the  Eleusian  Groves,  where 


*  The  Greek  words  in  this  article  are  for  the 
most  part  spelled  phonetically. 
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a  glimpse  is  caught  of  the  course  of  the 
Ilissus,  a  narrow  stream,  generally  dry  or 
temi-diy,  unless  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
tratHc  along  this  road  is  considerable  : 
officers  driving  out  on  business  to  and 
from  the  Port  in  their  uniforms,  much 
like  those  of  the  French,  strings  of  mules 
and  mule-carts  carrying  produce  from  the 
various  markets,  and  wayfarers  in  nonde* 
script  dresses  which  it  would  require  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Isles 
and  Provinces  for  miles  round  to  assign 
to  their  proper  localities,  all  come  and  go 
deliberately  ;  no  signs  of  the  high  press¬ 
ure  of  modern  life  hereabouts,  unless  ex¬ 
ception  is  taken  to  the  presence  of  the 
railway  near  at  hand,  which  makes  its 
way  through  groves  of  olives,  vineyards, 
and  aloe  hedges  to  the  station  of  Phaleron, 
the  great  bathing  resort  of  Athens  in  the 
summer  time.  This  absence  of  rush  is 
most  strikingly  manifest  in  even  the  prin¬ 
cipal  streets  of  Athens  :  in  tliis  respect  it 
resembles  a  county  town  ;  and  in  much 
the  same  way  as  a  wayfarer  on  entering  a 
county  town  receives  vivid  impressions  of 
all  sorts  of  trivialities,  so  would  he,  arriv¬ 
ing  by  the  Piranis  Road,  find  himself  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  absurd  little  speculation  of 
which  he  is  ashamed  when  he  realizes 
where  he  is,  and  what  castle  in  the  air  it 
is  that  is  so  intensely  outlined  against  the 
sky.  On  entering  a  London  suburb,  the 
spirit  of  London  meets  you,  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  you,  and  hurries  you  on  in  thought 
to  meet  the  millions  in  its  bosom  ;  on  en¬ 
tering  the  outskirts  of  Athens,  it  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Past  which  you  encounter, 
and  which  cariies  you  back  so  far  that  the 
wearied  mind  turns  and  reposes  in  the 
present,  in  keeping  with  the  things  ani¬ 
mate  and  inanimate  in  its  vicinity. 

However,  it  must  not  be  deduced  from 
this  externally  placid  aspect  of  the  city 
that  its  inhabitants  develop  the  same  char¬ 
acteristic,  beyond  the  fact  of  their  moder¬ 
ate  capabilities  for  work,  for  probably  to 
no  other  nation  in  Europe  would  they 
_\icld  the  precedence  in  their  extraordinary 
fire  of  speech  and  vigorously  dramatic  ges- 
tmes — their  language  and  their  tempera¬ 
ment  lend  themselves  to  the  display  of  an 
unstudied  oratory,  which,  from  the  very 
fact  of  its  being  natural  and  unacquired, 
has  all  the  greater  potency. 

Pity  it  is  that  such  a  gift  should  not  be 
more  fully  used  for  the  advancement  of 
the  nation  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 


instead  of  being,  as  in  most  instances,  ex¬ 
pended  in  discussing  questions  of  paltry 
party  politics,  in  which  names  and  in¬ 
trigues  hold  a  higher  place  than  principle. 

Politics  are  the  passion  of  all  classes  in 
Athens,  and  indeed  throughout  Greece 
generally  ;  they  form  an  inexhaustible 
topic  of  conversation  among  this  demo¬ 
cratic  people,  of  which  they  never  weary, 
but  which  is  so  confined  and  restiicted  to 
local  names  and  ambitions  that  it  requires 
a  long  residence  among  them  to  be  able 
to  comprehend  the  drift  of  their  discus¬ 
sions  as  to  the  qualifications  or  disquali¬ 
fications  of  Kirios  (Mr.) - to  receive 

their  votes,  or  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  a  Delyannis  or  a  Tricoupis. 

To  further  fully  comprehend  this  ex¬ 
cessive  appetite  for  all  that  bears  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  the  eklogai,  or  elec¬ 
tions,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Athens 
is  the  forcing-house  of  numerous  papers, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  subject-matter 
in  which  is  directed  to  political  matters  ; 
also,  that  there  are  very  few  Greeks  who 
have  not  a  personal  interest,  if  not  for 
themselves,  yet  for  a  connection,  in  which 
party  shall  secure  office. 

This  phase  of  the  Athenian,  as  well  as 
national,  life  is  brought  strongly  to  notice 
at  any  of  the  numerous  kapheneia,  or  coffee¬ 
houses,  that  are  entered.  These  places  of 
refreshment,  which  are  enormously  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  Greeks,  are  almost  exclusively 
reserved  for  the  consumption  of  the  tiny 
cups  of  black  coffee,  either  very  sweet, 
sweet,  or  unsweetened,  which  are  served 
to  the  customer  with  a  glass  of  cold  water, 
from  which  he  takes  a  sip  to  cleanse  the 
palate,  preparatory  to  disposing  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  cupful  and  a  cigarette.  The  Athenian, 
generally  speaking,  is  strongly  addicted 
to  cigarette  smoking,  and  w'ith  the  aid  of 
tobacco  in  this  form,  and  coffee  or  mastic 
or  raki,  is  always  ready  for  his  politics  or 
a  quiet  game  of  dominoes.  At  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  these  ra/es  are  crowded 
to  repletion,  and  present  a  picture  of  quiet 
enjoyment,  comfort,  and  cleanliness  that 
the  oleograph  portraits  of  the  Royal  Fam¬ 
ily  of  the  Hellenes,  always  present  in  cafes 
and  restaurants  in  this  part  of  the  woild, 
survey  from  their  position  “  on  the  line” 
of  the  surrounding  walls  ;  other  works  of 
art  and  fancy,  usually  visible  in  these  re¬ 
sorts,  are  wondrous  creations,  which  ap¬ 
parently  represent  the  latest  efforts  to  at¬ 
tain  the  ideal,  in  the  form  of  presentments 
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of  Turkish  houris,  whose  plump,  well-fed  nay,  a  beauty,  from  a  Greek  point  of 
bodies  are  almost  caricatures  to  a  Western  view. 

eye,  so  obtrusively  obese  are  they.  The  street  life  and  scenery  of  Athens 

The  Athenians,  it  must  be  admitted,  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  zones  : 
have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  their  a-eno-  the  more  ancient  quarter  lying  round  and 
thocheia,  both  on  the  score  of  comfort  and  about  the  hill  of  the  Parthenon  ;  and  the 
of  reasonable  charges,  for  even  the  most  modern,  with  its  broad  streets,  Parisian- 
rigid  student  in  the  science  of  economy  like  in  aspect  and  design,  nestling  at  the 
could  hardly  find  fault  with  a  tariff  which,  base  of  Lycabettus,  crowned  by  its  white 
to  begin  at  the  respectable  but  not  aristo-  chapel  of  St.  George, 
cratic  class  of  restaurant,  would  provide  The  absence  of  bustle  noticeable  in  the 
him  with  a  plain  dinner  of  soup,  fish,  streets  of  Athens,  and  due  in  part,  as  nien- 
roast,  salad,  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  table  tioned  above,  to  the  temperamurt  of  its 
accessories,  for  a  sum  rather  below  than  occupants  and  other  causes,  is  fully  made 
over  a  shilling  of  our  English  money,  amends  for  to  the  artistic  eye  by  the  vati- 
Nor  would  this  low  charge  necessitate  his  ety,  and  one  is  tempted  to  say  splendor, 
entering  any  place  where  unclean  linen  or  of  the  dresses  and  bearing  of  the  pedes- 
objectionable  society  might  make  them-  trians.  Color,  design,  form,  all  lend 
selves  unpleasantly  apparent  ;  on  the  con-  themselves  in  a  willing  co- operation  to 
trary,  he  would  find  table-cloths  of  an  im-  adorning  and  embellishing  the  life  that 
maculate  whiteness,  and  nothing  more  of-  stirs  and  has  its  being  beneath  a  sky 
fensive  in  the  shape  of  fellow-diners  than  whose  unclouded  brilliancy  w  ould  at  times 
perhaps  an  aristocratic-looking  peasant  in  seem  to  be  carved  out  of  the  blue  splendor 
his  handsome  national  costume  of  the  of  the  gold-streaked  labrador  stone.  The 
fotistanella,  and  the  deportment  and  one  color  that  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
equanimity  of  whom  would  be  by  no  this  sun-bathed  spot  is  the  fresh,  moist 
means  affected  by  the — to  him  — unaccus-  green  of  the  northern  climates — the  tint 
torned  splendors  of  pier  glasses,  knives  and  that  refreshes  and  rests  the  eye,  fatigued 
forks.  Not  that  it  is  suggested  that  he,  by  a  too-constant  stream  of  the  vitalizing 
as  well  as  other  diners  in  such  resorts,  may  sunlight. 

not  indulge  in  certain  eccentricities  at  the  Amid  the  wealth  of  costumes,  both  of 
table,  but  that  such  deviations  from  our  Greek  and  other  nationalities,  pre-eminent 
usual  gastronomic  routine  would  not  jar  by  its  grace  and  snowy  whiteness  is  the 
on  the  average  Englishman’s  susceptibili-  foustanella,  a  skirt  which,  adapting  itself 
ties  any  more  than  conduct  to  be  witnessed  to  every  movement  of  its  wearers,  sets  off 
at  higher-class  establishments.  their  fine  forms  to  the  greatest  possible 

A  most  striking  feature  in  these  res-  advantage,  and  makes  the  traveller  regret 
taurants,  and  indeed  in  all  other  business  that  such  a  splendid  garb  should  be  doomed 
resorts,  no  matter  what  trade  they  may  to  a  slow  extinction  by  the  artistically  more 
carry  on,  is  the  complete  effacement  of  vulgar,  if  more  convenient,  trousers.  In 
women — they  are  literally  not  to  be  seen,  some  of  these  billowy  skirts,  as  much  as 
and  but  rarely  in  the  streets,  except  at  cer-  five-and-twenty  yards  of  linen  are  used  to 
tain  hours,  or  when  unavoidably  forced  produce  the  requisite  effect  under  the  gay- 
out  by  the  exigencies  of  work.  To  see  colored  coats,  embroidered  and  embel- 
the  fair  Athenians,  it  is  necessary  to  look  lished  in  some  cases  with  gold  lace,  and 
above  the  shops,  where  they  may  be  per-  further  decorated  and  completed  by  the 
ceived  silting  at  their  windows,  working  other  accessories  of  the  costume,  includ- 
or  gazing  at  the  passers-by  below,  who  ing  arms  of  various  periods,  for  flintlocks 
pursue  their  ordinary  avocations  with  ap-  are  not  yet  extinct  eis  tin  Ellatha  (in 
parently  no  desire  or  even  thought  of  the  Greece). 

loss  of  beauty  their  otherwise  richly  With  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
adorned  capital  can  proudly  claim.  fight  or  a  bad  drain,  there  is  not  much  to 

So  much  indoor  life  and  want  of  exer-  offend  the  senses  in  these  every-day  scenes  : 
cisc  is  probably  responsible  for  the  preva-  one  comes  across  but  few  in  proportion  to 
lence  of  a  sometimes  far  from  graceful  cm-  the  population  who  cannot  say  aklathi, 
bonpoint  among  the  Maids  of  Athens,  but  for  the  Greeks  have  it  as  a  saying  that  a 
even  this  is  not  a  fault  in  the  eyes  of  man  who  can  say  “  pear”  in  his  native 
their  kindred  of  the  sterner  sex — a  fault  !  language  is  not  intoxicated  :  a  test  well 
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worthy  of  a  trial  by  any  individual  who  But  to  leave  a  slightly  abstruse  subject, 
feels  that  he  has  supped  “  not  wisely,  but  let  us,  as  a  preliminary  to  glancing  at 
too  well.”  some  of  the  principal  streets  of  Athens, 

But  stay  ;  there  is  a  reverse  to  every  imagine  ourselves  at  the  terminus  of  the 
picture,  even  to  such  gay  scenes  as  these,  Pirams  railway,  which,  oddly  enough,  is 
and  here  it  is  grim,  solemn,  self-evident  not  so  out  of  place  from  an  artistic  point 
Death — Death,  the  relentless  pursuer  of  of  view  in  its  proximity  to  the  Parthenon 
all  lixing  beings,  who  now  and  again  passes  and  numerous  other  towering  monuments 
sullenly  through  these  pleasure-loving  that  signalize  in  lofty  dumb  show  the 
Greeks,  who  make  way  for  his  poor,  rigid-  march  of  time.  So  engrained  are  these 
faced  victim  to  once  more  and  for  the  last  monuments  in  the  life  of  Athens — so  much 


time  visit  his  accustomed  haunts. 

The  corpses,  according  to  custom,  are 
carried,  feet  foremost,  on  a  low  hand-bit  r, 
through  the  streets  to  the  cemetery,  with 
the  faces  uncovered,  and  preceded  by  the 
priests  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  chant 
in  a  monotone  certain  prayers  used  on 
such  occasions  ;  the  relatives  who  follow 
are  sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  in  car¬ 
riages,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  Such  a  procession  comes  upon 
one  in  the  nature  of  a  shock,  till  custom 
reconciles  one  to  it,  and  to  the  helpless 
motion  of  the  poor  feet  that  seem  to  jolt 
up  and  down  under  the  influence  of  the 
swift  progression  of  the  bearers,  who  are 
relieved  at  intervals  on  their  way  to  the 
cemetery. 

The  cemetery  in  this  city — the  approach 
to  which  is  through  a  long  avenue  of  ey- 
press  trees,  which,  with  their  trunks  bared 
of  branches  for  some  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  their  slightly  artificial  appearance,  re¬ 
call  strongly  to  mind  the  miniature  trees 
enclosed  in  children’s  boxes  of  Swiss  tojs 
— is  interesting  not  only  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  Perc  la  Chaise  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  plan  and  design,  but  also  for  its  speci¬ 
mens  of  modern  sculpture.  It  has  been  a 
languidly  contested  question  whether  it  is 
permissible  for  the  sculptor,  in  executing 
a  work  from  the  life,  to  clothe  his  crea¬ 
tion  in  the  garments  in  vogue  at  the  date 
of  such  a  production,  or  whether  he  should 
adopt  the  more  classical  and  conventional 
type  of  robe  used  for  all  figures,  of  no 
matter  what  period.  Most  visitors  to  this 
cemetery  will  probabi}',  from  the  ocular 
demonstration  afforded  here  by  various 
figures  in  white  marble,  be  tempted  to 
agree  with  the  numerically  larger  school 
who  hold  the  latter  of  these  opinions,  and 
will  be  even  disagreeably  impressed  by 
the  vulf/arity  that  such  an  adherence  to 
an  evei -changing  fashion  produces,  when 
faithfully  delineated  in  all  the  purity  of 
white  marble. 
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are  they  a  portion  of  the  still  life  of  the 
place — that  when  modern  progress  and  its 
achievements  dashes  with  its  ever-heighten¬ 
ing  waves  against  their  broad  bases,  they 
do  but  throw  the  surges  back  with  an  ac¬ 
companying  spray  of  contrast  that  only 
serves  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  powers 
of  the  Past  and  the  Present  that  hr  re  con¬ 
front  one  another  in  mutual  haimlessncss. 

Past  the  station  runs  one  of  the  main 
streets  of  Athens,  ‘‘  i  olhos  Ermou,”  which 
is  prolonged  to  the  Place  de  la  Constitu¬ 
tion,  meeting  at  right  angles  in  its  course 
“  i  othos  Aiolou”  ;  this  latter,  proceeding 
in  a  more  or  less  direct  line  from  the 
Tower  of  the  Winds  to  the  TrAareFo 
'Ofiovoiag  (Place  de  la  Concorde),  is  one 
of  the  main  arteries  of  Athens,  and  car¬ 
ries  its  blue  blood  to  the  village  of  Cephis- 
sia,  embowered  amid  its  olive  trees. 
Hermes  Street  contains  the  church  of  the 
Affin  Triada,  outside  which  on  vaiious 
festal  and  other  occasions,  groups  of  small 
boys  may  be  seen,  busily  tugging  at  the 
rope  that  rouses  the  bell  ensconced  in  its 
diminutive  belfry  above.  We  presume 
that  during  the  recent  elections  they  were 
conspicuous  for  a  short  period  by  their 
absence  ;  for  on  occasions  when  the  elec¬ 
tions  are  to  the  fore,  the  churches  become 
transformed  into  polling  booths,  and  the 
usually  presiding  priests  become  part  cf 
an  excited  audience  not  gathered  together 
for  religious  purposes.  This  channel  cf 
communication,  like  most  of  the  others  in 
this  older  poition  of  Athens,  possesses 
but  an  apology  for  a  broad,  well-laid  pave¬ 
ment  ;  indeed,  he  who  walks  not  warily 
is  liable  to  be  brought  to  mother  earth, 
not  alone  by  an  ill-conditioned  footpath, 
but  by  the  aid,  here  and  there,  of  a  yawn¬ 
ing  cellar,  or  sudden  step,  trying  both  to 
the  nerves  and  spinal  column. 

At  the  cross  roads  close  to  the  Bazaar 
we  are  in  one  of  the  fashionable  lounges, 
where  ”  Young  Athens”  (and  Elderly  as 
well)  is  in  the  habit  of  amusing  itself 
51 
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in  the  approved  style  of  the  Parisian 
Jl&neur. 

On  approaching  closer  and  yet  closer  to 
the  Place  de  la  Constitution,  our  country¬ 
men  and  foreigners  generally,  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  become  noticeable  on  their  way  to 
and  fio  from  such  resorts  as  the  Jlbtel 
d’Angleterre  or  that  of  the  Grande  Bre¬ 
tagne,  whose  substantial  fronts  combine 
to  form  nearly  two  sides  of  this  square, 
and  those  which  face  the  Palace  of  the 
lleir-Apparent,  who  can  with  but  little 
difficulty  transpose  himself  to  the  Royal 
residence,  situated  directly  in  front  of  the 
termination  of  Hermes  Street. 

The  ordinary  pedestrian  has  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  the  Royal  Family  of 
Greece,  who,  secure  in  the  loyalty  of  their 
people,  may  frequently  be  seen  walking 
about  the  capital  in  a  homely  fashion, 
which  is  attractive  from  its  absence  of 
affectation. 

There  is  nothing  especially  noteworthy 
about  the  plain  white  facade  of  the  Royal 
Palace  ;  the  most  gorgeous  object  gener¬ 
ally  within  its  vicinity  is  one  of  the  Royal 
servants  in  knee-bieechcs,  which  suggest 
Pall  Mall. 

A  handsome  street  is  the  Rue  des  Phil- 
hellenes,  which  debouches  on  to  the  square 
hard  by  the  residence  of  the  Heir- Appar¬ 
ent  ;  down  its  centre  runs  the  railway  to 
Phaleron,  and,  with  a  train  puffing  its 
heavy  length  along  past  the  tiees  which 
fringe  its  edges  and  serve  to  shade  the 
neighboring  handsome  dwellings,  it  has 
an  American  aspect,  derived  from  its  com¬ 
bined  uniformity  and  utility. 

It  is  pleasant  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
to  see  the  orderly  crowds  promenading, 
chatting,  and  scanning  one  another  along 
this  road,  whose  name  recalls  the  gallant 
band  who  bled  and  fought  for  Greece — to 
turn  to  the  Square  and  see  the  Athenians 
pacing  backward  and  forward  on  a  con¬ 
stitutional — if  they  have  ever  soared  to 
the  idea  of  such  an  exercise,  which,  in 
this  case,  would  necessitate  a  turn  about 
every  hundred  yards  or  so. 

As  an  instance  of  the  social  good-fellow¬ 
ship  so  characteristic  of  this  people,  an  in- 
cid;nt  occurs  to  my  mind  which,  in  its 
simplicity,  is  somewhat  refreshing,  and  to 
which  one  would  imagine  the  life  of  a  city 
wo-.ild  be  antagonistic.  Seated  on  an 
open-air  bench  in  one  of  the  great  squares, 
and  delivering  oneself  to  the  musings 
prompted  by  the  environment,  I  was  si- 


Jure, 

lently  presented  by  a  neighboring  stranger, 
with  whom  I  had  previously  had  no  con¬ 
versation,  with  a  roast  chestnut  and  a 
half,  both  of  which  had  been  carefully 
peeled  for  my  acceptance.  Whatever 
may  be  the  acknowledged  character  of 
the  Athenians  or  the  Greeks  in  general, 
this  much,  as  a  traveller  and  sojourner 
among  them,  one  may  in  all  liuth  say, 
and  that  is,  that  in  Athens,  among  the 
much-abused  Athenians,  peisonally  we 
met  with  no  attempt  at  extortion,  or  any¬ 
thing  but  couitcsy  and  kindness  and  a 
keen  interes';  in  all  pertaining  to  foreign¬ 
ers  and  their  lands  beyond  the  seas  ;  fur¬ 
thermore,  a  wonderful  tact  on  the  part  of 
all  classes  in  helping  and  concealing  any 
deficiencies  in  the  stranger,  arising  from 
want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  or  customs. 

Two  other  handsome  streets  which  issue 
into  this  well-known  Place  de  la  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  which,  running  in  parallel  lines, 
are  eventually  received  by  the  palm- 
adorned  Place  de  la  Concorde,  ate  the 
well-known  Rue  du  Stade  and  Boulevard 
de  rUniversite,  these  two  again  being  on 
a  level  throughout  their  course  with  the 
Boulevard  de  I’Academie.  All  three 
boulevards  are  noteworthy  from  the  nu¬ 
merous  handiome  edifices,  both  public  and 
private,  that  adorn  their  footways.  Chief 
and  most  important  among  the  former  is 
the  House  of  the  Delegates,  situated  in 
the  Rue  du  Stade,  and  the — of  course — 
political  battle-ground  of  the  leading  Greek 
statesmen,  who  fight  to  the  bitter  end  for 
their  various  schemes  of  Hellenic  and 
Panhellenic  policy,  or  until  commanded 
to  “  hold”  by  such  a  royal  mandate  as 
that  which  lately  called  upon  Kvpio? 
Delyannis  to  resign  his  portfolio.  Here, 
in  many  a  sonorous,  far-sounding  period, 
is  to  be  heard  the  flower  of  Modern  Greek 
oratory,  delivered  in  the  Hellenic  language 
with  all  the  fire  of  gesture  and  intonation 
that  belong  to  the  speakers  by  right  of 
their  descent,  and  which,  in  scope  of  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  harmony,  contrasts  right  roy¬ 
ally  with  the  Romaic  language,  which  is 
more  especially  the  language  of  the  prov- 
inccs,  islands,  and  more  unlettered  Greeks. 

These  latter,  peasants  as  they  are  by 
education  and  mode  of  life,  still,  in  at 
least  one  respect,  are  men  of  the  w'orld, 
inasmuch  as  they  take  everything  as  it 
comes — Athenian  wealth,  magnificence, 
luxury,  do  not  betray  them  into  undigni- 
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fied  expressions  of  surprise,  as  very  often 
is  the  way  with  our  country  cousins,  when 
they  find  themselves  in  London.  Doubt¬ 
less,  they  are  more  at  home  in  the  older 
quarter  of  Athens,  in  their  chosen  market¬ 
ing  haunts  around  the  agora  (maiket),  or 
at  the  bazaar  ;  but  should  they  be  called 
to  more  aiistocratic  surroundings  on  busi¬ 
ness  or  pleasure,  they  will  suffer  no  loss 
of  equanimity  thereby. 

The  bazaar  alluded  to  above  offers  a 
quaint,  thoroughly  Greek  scene,  with  its 
double  row  of  low  shops,  whose  window- 
less  fronts  give  one  glimpses  of  stores  of 
Midi  varied  articles  as  crimson  zarouchia, 
or  Gieek  boots,  with  other  specimens  of 
biightly- colored  leather-work,  in  the  shape 
of  water-bottles,  silakai  for  carrying  arms, 
etc.;  and  a  thousand  and  one  articles  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  an  Eng¬ 
lish  name,  much  more  a  Greek  one. 
Then,  again,  there  are  the  busy  tailors, 
with  their  stock  of  foustanellai,  and  gay- 
colored  jackets,  who  ply  their  trade  amid 
a  din  which  discloses  its  origin,  on  one’s 
way  being  pursued,  by  bringing  into  view 
manufacturers  of  cruel-looking  knives  that 
seem  to  want  but  little  encouragement  to 
develop  into  well-grown  swords.  In  other 
qirarters,  a  strong,  oily,  and  fish-like  odor 
proceeds  from  provision  merchants,  whose 
tubs  of  shrivelled  black  olives,  pickled 
chunks  of  fish,  and  strong  white  cheese, 
do  not  at  first  sight  look  very  appetizing. 
But  “  the  appetite  comes  while  eating,” 
and  no  apology  is  needed  for  their  redo¬ 
lent  presence.  The  same  scene  of  bar¬ 
gaining,  of  busy  humanity,  is  met  with  in 
and  around  the  market,  where,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  goods  displayed  in  the  bazaar, 
the  fruits  of  the  South  lie  piled  in  heaps 
that  relieve  the  duskiness  of  the  somewhat 
sombre  hall. 

Both  business  and  pleasure  in  Athena 
are  subject  to  certain  limitations  imposed 
by  the  seasons  with  rather  more  rigor  than 
in  the  cities  of  the  North  ;  thus,  in  the 
great  heat  of  the  summer,  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  goes  up  to  100°  and  more  in  the 
shade,  and  the  white  dust  holds  undisputed 
sw’ay  over  all,  most  work  that  can  be  per¬ 
formed  before  10  or  11  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  or  any  time  after  3  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  is  executed  within  these  limits,  and 
the  throng  bent  on  pleasure-taking  appear 
more  especially  to  patronize  the  favorite 
cfl/iSs  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

In  spite  of  the  power  exerted  by  the 


clerk  of  the  weather,  the  discussion  of 
climatic  probabilities  is  not  entered  upon 
as  a  matter  of  daily  conversation,  so  that 
when  an  Anglos,  bent  on  politely  opening 
or  continuing  a  dialogue,  remarks,  ‘‘  What 
lovely  weather  it  is  !”  or,  ”  Do  you  think 
it  will  rain  ?”  his  English  idiom  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  puzzled  silence  or  a  frank  ex¬ 
pression  of  ignorance  as  to  the  future — 
rarely,  if  ever,  by  a  guess  as  to  what  is  so 
much  more  determined  and  less  variable 
than  with  us  at  home. 

The  better  class  of  shops  in  Athena 
show  evident  traces  of  Western  fashions 
and  goods  ;  France  corning  to  the  front  in 
liixuiies  and  millinery,  and  England  sup¬ 
plying  all  the  more  solid  appurtenances  of 
civilized  daily  life,  a  glance  at  which  lat¬ 
ter  is  sufficient  to  make  the  drachma  notes 
burn  in  the  pocket  with  an  uneasy  heat 
that  tends  to  force  to  its  maturity  the  deli¬ 
cate  flower  of  a  bargain,  for  the  ‘‘  fixed 
price”  is  not,  as  yet,  quite  general  in  these 
houses  of  commerce.  Dotted  here  and 
there  in  some  of  the  principal  business 
streets  are  small  market  stalls,  sometimes 
perambulatory,  sometimes  permanent,  on 
the  counters  of  wdiichare  displayed  bright¬ 
ly-colored  oleographs  of  Saints  of  the 
Greek  Church,  with  Russian  lettering, 
that  appeal  to  the  religious  instincts  of  the 
peasant  ”  up  at  the  Metropolis”  ;  also 
pink  wooden-handled  knives  calculated  to 
charm  any  ordinary  boy,  at  their  price  of 
10  lepta  (Iff.)  each. 

As  in  most  continental  towns,  the  civil¬ 
ian  element  of  the  population  is  largely 
diluted  by  the  presence  of  the  military, 
who  seem  to  be  the  proud  possessors  of 
almost  as  many  officer.s  as  men,  and  whose 
ranks  would  not  be  so  largely  recruited 
were  it  not  for  that  bugbear  of  the  peas¬ 
ant,  the  conscription.  The  most  striking 
uniform  worn  by  any  special  regiment  is 
perhaps  that  donned  by  the  Evzonais,  who 
are  equipped  in  the  foustanella  and  crim¬ 
son  Greek  fez,  with  its  long  black  or  blue 
silk  tassel  ;  but  they  lose  a  great  deal  of 
their  smart  soldier-like  appearance  when 
constrained  by  stress  of  weather  to  assume 
their  blue  regulation  overcoat,  which  de¬ 
scends  to  the  knee,  and  so  hides  all  the 
rakish  effects  of  the  white  skirt.  Some 
Greeks  affirm,  and  others  deny,  that  their 
nation  would  be  the  better  for  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  an  army  which  is  at  present  so 
numerically  inferior  to  those  of  other  Pow¬ 
ers  as  to  be  but  of  little  real  use  politically 
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nituated  as  Greece  is  ;  but  perhaps  its  real 
raison  d’itre  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  Pan-hellenic  party,  which  its 
very  existence  serves  to  flatter. 

For  both  military  and  civilians  there  is 
but  a  scant  supply  of  “  amusements”  as 
represented  by  music  and  the  drama,  for 
the  very  good  and  sutticient  reason  that 
where  the  demand  is  but  slight  the  supply 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  very 
great.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  what  they  possess  is  unattractive,  for 
surely  a  more  naturally  poetic  theatre  than 
the  one  at  Phaleron,  situated  facing  the 
deep-tinted  sea  and  open  to  the  softly- 
blowing  even  zephyrs,  can  hardly  be  imag¬ 
ined.  No  !  the  Athenians  do  not  want  to 
be  “  amused”  as  we  understand  the  word  ; 
from  their  point  of  view,  an  open-air  seat 
at  a  caf^,  with  the  attendant  political  chit¬ 
chat,  has  an  engrossing  charm  about  it 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  liveliest  imagina¬ 
tion. 

In  taking  leave  of  Athens,  the  seat  of 
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so  many  memories  of  the  Past — a  Past 
that  still  lives  in  her  glorious  temples — 
one  cannot  help  contrasting  her  claims  to 
our  admiration  with  that  other  giant  of 
the  ancient  world — Rome,  the  City  of  the 
Seven  Hills — Rome,  whose  fascinations 
gather  increasing  power  over  the  educated 
mind  the  more  they  are  scanned  and  the 
more  familiar  they  become,  yet  which 
labors  under  the  one  disadvantage  of 
a  site  that  can  in  no  way  and  from  no 
point  of  view  present  the  aggregate  of 
her  glories  in  the  unrivalled  majesty  of 
plain  and  temple-crowned  rock  that  meet 
the  eye  surveying  ihe  shrine  of  Pallas 
Athene. 

A  scene  of  solemnity  and  beauty  that 
appeals  to  the  senses  of  even  those  who 
have  left  unturned  the  pages  of  bygone 
ages,  a  scene  that  per  se  satisfies  the  soul 
and  requires  no  Roman  guide  to  refer  to 
history  in  order  to  explain  its  loveliness, 
for  its  splendors  are  there  before  the  eye. 
— Gentleman' s  Magazine. 


DREAM-HOME. 

BY  ROBERT  BAIN. 

The  glad  fire  danced  ;  my  Lady  sat  and  smiled. 

And,  golden-brown-haired  at  her  feet,  our  child, 

Our  only  boy,  leaned  grave-faced  on  her  knee 
And  gazed  as  in  the  bright  flames  he  could  see 
All  that  I  told  of  done  in  by  gone  days, — 

How  the  grim  Borderers  rode  down  moonlit  ways 
By  the  song-haunted  Yarrow  ;  how  Buccleugh 
Scaled  with  his  troop  the  Carlisle  walls  and  blew 
Clear,  loud  the  Border  challenge  ;  how  the  king 
Died  fighting  in  the  centre  of  the  ring  ; 

How,  far  upon  the  foreign  fields  of  Spain, 

The  Douglas  flung  and  won  the  heart  again. 

And  how  the  maiden  gave  her  loyal  hand 
To  save  the  poet  monarch  of  the  land. 

And  then  I  changed  and  spoke  of  those  I  loved, — 

My  poets,  w'ho  in  loneliness  had  moved 
And  sorrow,  through  the  bitterness  of  fate. 

Had  sown  their  own  heart’s  love,  and  gathered  hate, — 
Till  my  voice  sounded  distant  in  the  gloom. 

But  a  great  flash  of  Heaven  across  the  room 
Shone  in  the  happy  light  upon  the  face 
Of  my  dear  wife,  swift  knitting  in  her  place. 

And  so  I  told  of  all  my  poets  sung 
In  the  dear  syllables  of  our  dear  tongue. 

And  how  their  lives  were  sorrowful  with  tears, 

How  great  song  rose  from  sorrow  through  the  years. 
And  how  they  loved  the  sun,  the  very  grass. 
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The  floweis  and  all  the  living  things  that  pass 
From  the  loved  hand  of  God.  My  Lady  wept 
With  calm  of  wifely  joy, — my  dear  boy  slept, 

The  broad  light  falling  on  his  gentle  face 
With  all  the  joyousness  of  God’s  own  grace. 

And  I  rose  strong  in  heart,  and,  glad  that  I 
Had  found  my  Heaven  underneath  the  sky, 

I  stooped  to  kiss  my  dear  old  sweetheart,  when 
A  darkness  like  the  gray  mist  in  a  glen 
Came  down  and  shadowed  all,  and  I  was  left. 

Of  my  dream- wife,  dream-child,  dream-home  bereft, 

Bereft  forever, — and  I  sank  in  tears 
Before  the  empty  world  that  filled  my  years 
Away,  far  down  the  future, — blindly  caught 
My  hands  in  agony  of  prayer  and  fought 
Against  the  dark  soul-tempter, — cried  for  light 
Amid  the  wild  waste  of  my  spirit’s  night. 

Then  weak  in  heart,  and  helpless,  spirit-tossed. 

Cried  to  God’s  love  for  mercy  ;  I  had  loved  and  lost.  ^ 

— Good  Words. 


THE  RECENT  ECLIPSE. 

BY  StR  R.  S.  BALL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 


TirE  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  took 
place  on  April  15-16  is  in  some  respects 
the  most  remarkable  event  of  the  kind  in 
the  present  century  ;  certainly  no  other 
like  phenomenon  occurring  within  the  next 
decade  will  equal  it  in  the  presentation  of 
exceptionally  favorable  conditions.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  are  two  criteria  by  which 
we  may  judge  of  the  suitability  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  for  the  purposes  of  the 
astronomer  ;  the  first  relates  to  the  astro¬ 
nomical  conditions,  and  the  second  to  those 
of  a  merely  geographical  character.  Of 
course  it  must  be  understood  that  any 
eclipse  which  would  disclose  information 
sufficient  to  justify  despatching  an  expedi¬ 
tion  for  thousands  of  miles  must  be  total. 
There  is  but  little  to  be  learned  from  any 
observations  at  a  place  from  whence  the 
disk  of  the  sun  appears  only  partly  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  interposition  of  the  moon. 
Such  an  opportunity  may,  indeed,  enable 
accurate  determinations  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  to  be 
obtained  which  are  often  of  service  in  our 
efforts  to  improve  the  tables  by  which  the 
movements  of  the  moon  are  calculated. 
But  this  object  is  of  very  slight  importance 
compared  with  those  which  chiefly  occupy 
our  attention  during  a  total  eclipse.  The 
primary  question  in  determining  the  astro¬ 
nomical  value  of  a  total  eclipse  relates  to 


the  duration  of  the  phase  in  which  the  ob¬ 
scurity  is  total.  Tested  by  this  standard, 
the  phenomenon  which  has  just  occurred 
is  one  of  exceptional  value.  The  phase  of 
“  totality”  lasted  for  four  minutes  forty 
seconds  on  the  east  coast  of  Brazil.  This 
may  seem,  indeed,  but  a  short  time  in 
which  to  commence  and  complete  an  elabo¬ 
rate  series  of  observations  and  measure¬ 
ments  ;  but  by  skilful  organization  of  the 
work  it  is  now  possible  for  a  corps  of  ex¬ 
perienced  observers  to  effect,  even  in  this 
very  limited  time,  an  amount  of  carsful 
work  that  would  greatly  surprise  any  one 
who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  resources 
of  modern  scientific  methods.  Indeed,  on 
former  occasions  many  successful  eclipse 
observations  have  been  made  when  the 
period  of  totality  has  been  much  less  than 
that  just  stated.  Even  in  the  recent  event 
which  we  are  now  considering,  other  sta¬ 
tions  in  which  the  duration  of  totality  has 
been  much  below  the  maximum  have  been 
occupied  apparently  with  much  advantage. 
Thus  in  Chili  totality  lasts  for  two  minutes 
fifty  six  seconds.  It  is  nine  seconds  longer 
in  Argentina.  It  reaches  the  maximum 
for  available  terrestrial  statistics  on  the 
east  coast  of  Brazil  ;  but  the  actual  maxi¬ 
mum  duration  of  four  minutes  forty-eight 
seconds  would  be  observed  from  a  point 
some  hundreds  of  miles  off  in  the  Atlan- 
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tic.  On  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  at  Sene¬ 
gal,  the  duration  is  four  minutes  ten  sec¬ 
onds.  Expeditions  from  various  nations 
have  been  despatched  to  the  countries  we 
have  named.  So  far  as  the  results  are  yet 
to  hand,  they  indicate  that  on  the  whole 
there  has  been  a  degree  of  success  which 
amply  repays  the  trouble  that  has  been 
taken  and  the  expense  that  has  been  in¬ 
curred. 

To  realize  the  conditions  under  which 
the  eclipse  is  produced  we  must  remark 
that,  wherever  the  moon  may  happen  to 
be,  it  bears  at  all  times  a  long  conical 
shadow  projected  behind  it.  The  cone 
comes  to  a  point  at  a  distance  which  varies 
somewhat,  but  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mill¬ 
ion  miles  from  the  moon.  For  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a.total  eclipse  of  the  sun  it  is 
nece.ssaiy  that  the  eye  which  observes 
should  be  somewhere  within  the  cone  of 
shadow.  Even  when  the  moon  does  come 
in  between  the  earth  and  the  sur  it  will 
sometimes  happen  that  the  shadow  cone 
is  too  short  to  touch  the  earth,  in  which 
case  an  annular  eclipse  will  result.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  owing  to  the  varying  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  from  the 
earth  this  cone  does  extend  far  enough  to 
reach  the  earth,  and  then  observers  who 
happen  to  occupy  any  spot  in  the  shadow 
will  have  a  total  eclipse  presented  to  them. 

About  1  p.M.  Greenwich  time,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  16th  April,  the  sun  was  rising  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  a  state  of  total  eclipse, 
the  moon  casting  a  deep  black  shadow  on 
the  shining  waters  around.  This  shadow 
was  at  first  oval  in  form,  and  the  shortest 
diameter  extended  some  ninety  miles  north 
and  south.  The  black  patch  then  com- 
menced  its  great  eastward  journey,  and 
presently  reached  land  on  the  coast  of 
South  America.  The  local  time  was  then 
about  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  at  the 
point  of  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  in 
30°  south  latitude.  Professor  Pickering 
was  among  the  first  of  an  ardent  corps  of 
astronomers  ready  to  greet  the  total  eclipse 
and  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  advantages 
of  an  early  station.  Then  the  shadow 
began  its  journey  across  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent.  With  a  speed  of  some¬ 
thing  like  3000  miles  an  hour,  far  swifter 
than  any  rifle  bullet  ever  moved,  the  silent 
obscurity  sweeps  across  wide  deserts  in  the 
interior,  and  then  over  the  noble  rivers 
and  glorious  forests  of  Brazil,  to  quit  the 
land  after  the  sojourn  of  barely  an  hour. 
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Along  its  track  it  has  been  watched  in  two 
or  three  places  by  interested  observers 
armed  with  spectroscopes,  photographic 
cameras,  and  the  other  paraphernalia  of 
the  modern  astronomer.  Doubtless  the 
sudden  gloom  caused  no  little  dismay  to 
many  a  tribe  of  savages  in  the  deep  inte¬ 
rior  of  tropical  America.  We  may  also 
conjecture  that  other  creatures  besides  man 
will  have  had  their  share  of  astonishment. 
Darwin  and  Bates  have  charmed  all  read¬ 
ers  by  their  exquisite  delineaticu  of  those 
virgin  forests  of  Brazil,  where  organic  na¬ 
ture  is  developed  with  a  luxuriance  which 
those  whose  rambles  have  been  confined 
to  sterner  climes  have  never  been  able  to 
experience.  Probably  in  Brazil,  as  else¬ 
where  under  similar  conditions,  tender 
plants  evinced  their  belief  that  night  had 
prematurely  arrived.  Beautiful  flowers  no 
doubt  closed  their  petals  as  tiny  are  wont 
to  do  after  sunset.  Other  flowers,  again, 
which  open  out  at  night  to  solicit  the  at¬ 
tention  of  moths,  to  whom  the  darkness  is 
congenial,  doubtless  began  to  expand  their 
charms.  With  the  advancing  gloom  such 
plants  as  emit  their  delicious  perfume 
only  when  the  glory  of  the  day  has  \an- 
islied  will  have  been  likewise  deceived  by 
this  eclipse,  as  they  have  been  known  to 
be  on  other  occasions  of  a  like  kind.  We 
can  also  speculate  on  the  amazement  which 
the  total  eclipse  must  have  produced  among 
the  various  races  of  animals.  The  great 
flocks  of  Brazilian  macaws  must  have  won¬ 
dered  why  the  time  for  going  to  roost  has 
indeed  arrived  again  so  soon.  The  chat¬ 
tering  monkeys  and  the  skulking  jaguar 
will  have  been  sorely  puzzled  ;  while  the 
marvellous  nocturnal  insect  life  which  Mr. 
Bates  has  so  forcibly  described  will  have 
been  deceived  into  temporary  vitality. 
For  some  minutes  it  may  be  reasonably 
assumed  that  the  forest  depths  must  have 
resounded  with  those  myriad  notes  of 
crickets  and  grasshoppers  which  appear  to 
be  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
night  in  the  tropics. 

Quitting  the  east  coast  of  America,  the 
lunar  shadow  took  an  Atlantic  voyage.  It 
crossed  the  ocean  at  perhaps  its  narrowest 
part,  and  may  have  buried  in  its  gloom 
many  a  vessel  whose  crew  gazed  with  as¬ 
tonishment  at  the  unwonted  spectacle. 
Here  the  conditions  of  good  observation, 
so  far  as  celestial  requirements  are  con¬ 
cerned,  would  have  been  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  nature.  The  sun  would  be  right 
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overhead  and  the  fervid  glories  of  the 
equatorial  noon  would  have  been  suspend¬ 
ed  for  the  space  of  nearly  five  nrinutes. 
Splendid  indeed  must  have  been  the  view 
of  the  corona  obtained  by  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  been  in  the  right 
position  on  the  ocean,  with  a  clear  sky 
overhead.  But  from  the  astronomer’s 
point  of  view  the  observations  which  can 
be  made  on  board  ship  are  of  but  little 
importance  ;  the  deck  does  not  offer  the 
stable  foundations  that  are  required  for 
elaborate  photographic  or  spectroscopic 
apparatus.  For  the  space  of  an  hour, 
therefore,  while  this  ocean  passage  was  in 
progress,  there  were  but  few  opportunities, 
if  indeed  arry,  for  valuable  contributions 
of  facts  to  illustrate  our  theories  of  the 
corona.  The  speed  with  which  the  shadow 
traversed  the  sea  happens  to  be  not  so  great 
as  that  with  which  it  crossed  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  consequence  is,  that  rather  more 
than  an  hour  was  occupied  by  the  journey 
of  the  shadow  from  the  American  coast  to 
the  African  coast.  This  ocean  distance  is 
only  about  half  as  long  as  the  track  pur¬ 
sued  across  the  South  Artier  lean  continent. 
Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  the  de¬ 
cline  in  speed  about  the  middle  of  the 
eclipse,  the  time  required  by  the  ocean 
journey  happens  to  have  been  about  the 
same  as  that  needed  for  the  previous  land 
journey.  A  few  minutes  after  half-past 
three,  Greenwich  tinre,  on  Sunday  16th, 
the  shadow  reached  land  again,  on  the 
African  coast,  near  the  Iliver  Gambia, 
about  north  latitude  15°.  Here  the 
eclipse  was  destined  to  receive  a  cordial 
welcome  from  the  bands  of  astronomers 
who  were  ready  to  receive  it.  Sweeping 
onward  with  a  pace  which  had  now  begun 
again  to  accelerate,  the  shadow  advances 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  keeping  below 
the  parallel  of  20°,  and  gradually  curving 
southward.  At  four  o’clock  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  position  from  whence  total¬ 
ity  was  to  be  observed  had  advanced  to 
I'n  east  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
The  end  of  the  phenomenon  was  now 
rapidly  approaching  ;  the  last  glimpse  that 
could  be  had  of  it  from  this  globe  would 
have  been  from  the  desert  of  Sahara, 
where,  just  at  the  moment  of  sunset,  the 
phase  of  totality  was  reached.  At  a  quar¬ 
ter-past  four,  the  eclipse  ceased  to  be  total 
anywhere,  but  an  hour  longer  had  yet  to 
elapse  before  the  partial  eclipse  had  van¬ 
ished  from  the  globe. 


It  is  plain  that  the  best  sites,  so  far  as 
astronomical  conditions  are  concerned, 
must  be  those  where  the  duration  of  total¬ 
ity  is  as  long  as  practicable.  To  secure 
them,  we  must  occupy  sites  which  lie  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  middle  of  a  strip, 
eighty  miles  wide,  extending  from  the 
South  Pacific  to  the  middle  of  Sahara,  It 
fortunately  happens  that  on  this  occasion 
those  localities  where  the  astioiiomical 
conditions  are  favorable  also  turn  out  to 
be  those  where  the  geographical  conditions 
are  suitable  and  comparatively  convenient. 
At  Chili,  in  Argentina,  in  Brazil,  and  on 
the  African  coast,  astronomers  have  been 
able  to  obtain  a  series  of  admirable  posi¬ 
tions,  not  often  paralleled  in  eclipse  ob¬ 
servations.  One  special  advantage  offered 
by  this  chain  of  observing  stations  should 
be  particularly  noticed.  It  is  a  question 
of  considerable  importance  to  exanrine  the 
nature  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  corona.  It  has  sometimes  been  thought 
that  such  changes  frequently  occur  with 
extreme  rapidity.  No  doubt,  when  we  re¬ 
member  the  scale  of  the  objects  involved, 
it  will  hardly  be  imagined  that  in  the 
brief  interval  of  four  or  five  minutes,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  eclipse  lasts,  any  variation 
in  the  corona  should  have  taken  place 
considerable  enough  to  be  recognized  from 
the  distance  at  which  we  are  placed.  If, 
however,  the  photographs  obtained  at 
Chili  and  in  Africa  should  turnout  to  have 
been  as  successful  as  we  have  now  good 
reason  to  hope,  then  we  shall  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  carefully  examining  whatever 
changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the  corona 
in  the  interval  between  the  time  of  total¬ 
ity  in  Chili  and  the  time  of  totality  in 
Africa.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  this 
period  is  no  less  than  two  and  a  half 
hours.  In  this  respect,  the  advantage 
offered  by  the  present  eclipse  is  almost 
unique,  for  though  on  other  occasions  ob¬ 
servations  of  totality  may  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  number  of  seconds  greater  than 
those  at  either  of  the  stations  we  have 
named,  yet  the  circumstance  of  having  in 
the  same  eclipse  two  occupied  stations  so 
widely  separated  as  the  western  coast  of 
North  Africa  and  the  western  coast  of 
South  America  is  quite  an  exceptional  ad¬ 
vantage. 

And  now  as  to  the  problems  which  as¬ 
tronomers  have  proposed  to  themselves  to 
solve  when  undertaking  the  observations 
of  the  recent  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The 
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history  of  modern  astronomy  makes  it 
plain  that  a  remarkable  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  nature  of  the  questions  which 
specially  demand  attention  during  such 
phenomena.  Twenty  five  years  ago  a 
total  eclipse  was  regarded  as  of  special 
value,  as  it  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of 
investigating  those  remarkable  prominences 
or  colored  flames  round  the  sun’s  margin 
which  were  then  considered  to  be  visible 
by  no  other  method  save  that  offered  by 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  an  eclipse. 
Attention  was  no  doubt  also  directed  in 
the  earlier  eclipses  to  the  silvery  corona 
which  stretched  from  the  sun  to  such  a 
vast  distance  into  the  surrounding  space. 
The  corona,  though  a  permanent  append¬ 
age  of  the  sun,  was  only  to  be  recognized 
when  by  the  direct  interposition  of  the 
moon  the  light  of  the  sun  was  cut  off,  and 
in  the  gloom  thus  arising  the  radiance  of 
the  corona  became  readily  and  even  bright¬ 
ly  discernible.  But  the  memorable  discov¬ 
ery  made  by  Janssen  and  Lockyer,  inde¬ 
pendently,  in  1808,  showed  that  the 
prominences  could  be  observed  without 
the  help  of  an  eclipse,  by  the  happy  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  peculiar  refrangibility  of 
the  rosy  light  which  these  prominences 
emit.  This  improvement  in  observational 
astronomy  revolutionized  the  method  of 
utilizing  eclipses.  We  ate  now  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  promi¬ 
nences  by  the  spectroscopic  method  that 
the  eclipses  have  but  little  to  teach  us. 
Of  course  it  will  be  admitted  that  there 
are  many  circumstances  with  regard  to 
these  objects  as  to  which  we  at  present 
know  but  very  little  ;  however,  we  do  not 
look  in  any  considerable  degree  to  eclipses 
for  their  solution.  Quite  recently  a  fur¬ 
ther  extension  has  been  given  to  the  spec¬ 
troscopic  method  of  studying  solar  promi¬ 
nences  by  the  beautiful  invention  of 
Professor  Hale  of  Chicago.  He  has  em¬ 
ployed  a  very  elaborate  appaiatus  by  which 
he  is  able,  as  it  were,  to  sift  out  from  the 
sunlight  the  beams  of  that  paiticular  re¬ 
frangibility  which  astronomers  would  de¬ 
note  by  saying  it  belonged  to  the  H  line 
of  the  spectrum.  With  the  light  so  chosen 
Professor  Hale  obtains  a  photograph.  It 
so  happens  that  in  the  light  of  this  par- 
ticular  hue — an  invisible  hue,  it  may  be 
added,  only  perceptible  to  the  peculiar 
sensibility  of  the  photographic  plate — the 
prominences  are  peculiarly  rich.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  when  all  other  light  is  with- 
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drawn,  as  Professor  Hale’s  method  enables 
him  to  do,  the  ordinary  solar  light  re¬ 
maining  has  become  so  much  weakened 
that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  quench  the 
beams  from  the  prominences,  and  hence 
these  are  able  to  imprint  an  image  on  the 
photographic  plate.  Thus  we  can  now 
obtain — not,  as  heretofore,  merely  isolat¬ 
ed  views  of  special  prominences  through 
the  widely  opened  slit  of  the  spectroscope 
— but  we  are  furnished  after  a  couple  of 
minutes’  exposure  with  a  complete  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  prominences  surrounding  the 
sun.  In  Professor  Hale’s  remarkable  pic¬ 
tures,  not  only  is  every  large  prominence 
exhibited  with  ample  detail,  but  the  in- 
candescent  region  of  the  chromosphere 
from  which  these  prominences  arise  is  also 
recorded  with  accuracy. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  that  with  this 
admirable  process  available  the  eclipse  is 
no  longer  of  much  account  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  us  as  to  the  prominences. 
No  doubt  a  pleasing  picture  of  these  ob¬ 
jects  may  be  afforded.  Professor  Picker¬ 
ing,  indeed,  describes  them  as  of  much 
interest  on  the  recent  occasion  ;  but  the 
attention  of  the  eclipse  observer  in  the 
present  day  is  almost  wholly  directed  in  a 
different  direction. 

For  the  corona  is  still  only  known  to  us 
by  sitch  opportunities  as  eclipses  present. 
No  doubt  attempts  have  been  made  by 
photographic  methods  of  various  kinds  to 
enable  the  corona  to  be  broirght  within 
our  senrtiny  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Up  to  the  present,  however,  sirccess  is  not 
claimed  to  have  rewarded  these  efforts. 
The  sunlight  is  so  intense  that  if  it  be  re¬ 
duced  sufficiently  by  any  artifice,  the  coro¬ 
nal  light  also  suffers  so  much  abatement 
that,  owing  to  its  initial  feebleness,  it 
ceases  altogether  to  be  visible.  We  are 
therefore  wholly  dependent  on  eclipses  for 
accessions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  corona, 
so  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
on  the  recent  occasion  the  attention  of  the 
different  parties  has  been  almost  entirely 
concentrated  on  the  minute  scrutiny  of  the 
corona  by  every  device  which  is  likely  to 
throw  light  on  its  nature. 

The  astronomers  of  Great  Britain  had 
as  ustral  taken  a  leading  part  in  organizing 
plans  for  the  purpose  of  observing  this 
eclipse.  A  joint  committee  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  has  had  general  charge  of  the 
arrangements.  The  sinews  of  war  have 
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been  chiefly  provided  from  that  liberal 
grant  of  £4000  a  year  which  the  State 
places  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  furthering  the  interests  of  science  in 
such  ways  as  may  seem  most  advantageous. 

Assistance  of  other  kinds  has  been  also 
forthcoming.  The  owners  of  valuable  in¬ 
struments  have,  in  many  cases,  placed  them 
at  the  disposal  of  the  observers.  The  Ad¬ 
miralty  has  provided  such  facilities  of 
transport  as  were  needed  to  attain  out-of- 
the-way  places.  The  comity  of  nations 
has  also  been  illustrated  by  the  readiness 
with  which  the  authorities  of  the  French 
and  Brazilian  Governments  respectively 
have  complied  with  the  requests  made  to 
them.  They  have  afforded  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  courtesies  to  the  parties  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil  and  in  the  French  territory 
on  the  African  coast  to  which  the  two 
British  expeditions  have  been  despatched. 

A  careful  study  of  the  meteorological 
conditions  of  the  different  localities  was  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  choice  of  sta¬ 
tions.  For  it  need  hardly  be  said  that, 
however  suitable  a  station  may  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  from  the  astronomical  facts 
of  long  duration  and  of  high  altitude  of 
sun,  yet  if  the  locality  in  question  were 
one  likely  to  be  obscured  by  clouds  it 
would  be  somewhat  improvident  to  de¬ 
spatch  an  expedition  to  a  place  where  the 
chances  of  success  were  so  greatly  jeopard¬ 
ized.  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  study 
of  the  meteorological  conditions  bearing 
on  the  question  is  contained  in  a  paper 
contributed  by  Prof.  David  P.  Todd  to 
the  Meteorological  Journal.  In  this  he 
brings  together  a  mass  of  information  col¬ 
lected  from  divers  authentic  sources.  The 
inhabitants  of  Chili  were  able  to  report 
that  the  observations  of  any  celestial  phe¬ 
nomena  which  take  place  in  April  were  al¬ 
most  certain  to  be  made  in  a  cloudless 
sky.  Indeed  it  appears  that  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  of  that  favored  climate  the 
atmospheric  conditions  are  almost  ideally 
perfect  for  the  purposes  of  the  astronomer. 
The  course  of  the  shadow  then  lay  through 
Argentina,  where  the  residents  assure  us 
that  April  is  the  best  month  in  the  year 
for  clear  atmosphere  and  light  skies,  and 
that  it  could  only  be  by  some  exceptional 
misfortune  that  the  observers  would  meet 
with  disappointment.  Reading  this  in  any 
other  spring  than  this  present  season  of 
extraordinary  mildness  and  purity,  we 
dwellers  in  these  latitudes  would  feel  en¬ 


vious  of  those  whose  homes  lay  in  climates 
when  a  cloudy  day  in  April  was  spoken  of 
as  a  wholly  exceptional  misfortune.  In 
Paraguay,  which  the  shadow  next  trav¬ 
ersed,  it  seems  that  meteorological  zeal 
has  not  yet  been  kindled.  No  accurate 
information  as  to  the  clouds  or  weather  to 
be  expected  in  April  was  forthcoming  in 
response  to  Mr.  Todd’s  urgent  inquiries. 
In  despair  of  being  able  to  offer  climatic 
inducements  to  the  expedition  he  expresses 
a  hope  that  any  eclipse  party  despatched 
there  might  include  zealous  naturalists. 
To  them  he  thinks  that  the  attractions 
offered  by  pumas,  jaguars,  cobras,  and 
cross  vipers  in  abundance  may  “  offset  the 
possible  loss  of  the  corona  to  the  astrono¬ 
mer.”  But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  enthusiasm  of  the  astronomer, 
who  studies  with  much  interest  Serpens 
and  Draco  in  the  skies,  will  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  induced  him  to  journey 
all  the  way  to  Paraguay  in  expectation  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  their  terrestrial 
representatives,  possibly  on  closer  terras 
than  he  could  desire. 

At  Brazil,  where  the  astronomical  con¬ 
ditions  are  of  the  best,  the  risk  of  clouds 
was  considerable.  It  seems  that  about 
half  of  the  days  in  April  on  the  coast  at 
Para  Cura  are  likely  to  be  obscured.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  the  observers  were 
favored  with  good  weather.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  possible  that  stations  in  the  interior 
of  Brazil,  where  their  conditions  are  more 
favorable,  have  also  been  occupied  by  ob¬ 
servers.  Pains  had  also  been  taken  to  de¬ 
termine  the  probable  cloudiness  at  this 
season  along  the  Atlantic  track  followed 
by  the  shadow.  Now  that  the  phenome¬ 
non  is  over  there  is  no  necessity  for  allud¬ 
ing  to  more  than  the  final  result  of  the  in¬ 
quiries.  They  showed  that  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  clear  sky  at  midday  in  April  at 
any  point  along  the  track  followed  by  the 
eclipse  from  Ceara,  where  the  central  line 
leaves  the  coast  in  Brazil,  to  Gambia,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  about  one 
half. 

It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  any  very 
definite  information  as  to  the  extent  of 
April  cloudiness  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa  which  were  passed  over  by  the 
lunar  shadow  ere  it  quitted  the  earth 
finally.  It  seems,  however,  impossible  to 
doubt  that  an  expedition  might  have  been 
despatched  to  some  locality  in  the  far  in¬ 
terior  of  Senegal  or  Sahara,  where  the  at- 
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niosplieric  conditions  would  have  been 
excellent.  The  advantage  of  occupying 
such  a  position  would  have  been  obvious. 
A  continuous  chain  of  observations  of  the 
corona  would  then  have  been  available 
from  the  time  the  sun  was  rising  on  the 
coast  of  South  America  to  the  time  of 
sunset  in  Sahara.  The  great  advantage  of 
such  an  expedition  would  have  been  that 
it  would  have  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
testing  in  the  completcst  manner  whether 
the  corona  submitted  to  these  rapid 
changes  in  the  few  hours  to  which  we 
have  already  referred.  The  present  eclipse 
was  admirably  suited  for  this  investigation, 
for  the  terrestrial  conditions  were  such  as 
to  enable  the  observations  to  be  made  both 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Further,  as  the  sun  spots  are 
now  very  abundant,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  sun  is  at  present  in  a  condition  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  activity,  and  consequently  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in 
sympathy  with  what  was  going  on  below, 
the  corona  would  be  in  a  disturbed  state 
at  present.  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
has  not  been  found  practicable  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  make  use  of  the  extreme  end  of 
the  track  of  the  shadow. 

The  English  Brazilian  party,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Shackleton,  were 
stationed  at  Para  Cura.  The  African  party 
was  organized  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 
Professor  Thorpe  was  placed  in  command 
of  it,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Hills,  U.E.,  Sergeant  Kearney, 
R.E.,  and  Messrs.  Fowler,  Gray,  and 
Forbes,  from  the  Royal  College  of  Sci¬ 
ence.  They  were  despatched  to  Bathurst, 
thence  to  make  their  way  to  a  station  in 
French  Senegambia  only  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  central  line  of  totality. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  de¬ 
scribe  fully  in  this  jraper  the  different  lines 
of  observation  which  have  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  several  members  of  the  two 
parties.  I  can  only  just  mention  one  or 
two  of  the  special  classes  of  work  which, 
so  far  as  the  information  yet  received  is 
available,  seem  to  have  been  successfully 
accomplished.  As  the  pictures  of  the 
corona  vary  so  much  with  the  instrument 
employed,  it  is  clearly  desirable  to  have 
some  means  of  discriminating  betwieen  the 
actual  changes  which  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  structure  of  the  corona  itself  be¬ 
tween  one  eclipse  and  the  next,  and  those 
changes  in  the  representation  of  it  which 
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merely  arise  from  instrumental  differences. 
There  is  no  means  of  attaining  this  end  so 
simply  and  so  securely  as  to  provide  that 
the  same  photographic  apparatus  shall  be 
used  on  each  occasion.  For  this  reason  it 
is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  corona  has 
been  photographed  in  Africa  on  Sunday, 
the  IGtli  instant,  with  the  same  4-inch 
lense  of  60  inches  focus  which  was  used 
in  Egypt  in  1882,  in  the  Caroline  Islands 
in  1883,  in  Granada  in  1886,  and  in  the 
Salut  Islands  in  1889.  We  have  thus  a 
connected  series  of  pictures  of  the  corona, 
taken  as  far  as  possible  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions,  extending  over  a  period  of  eleven 
years. 

Particular  interest  will  be  attached  to 
the  department  of  work  assigned  to  Mr. 
Fowler  in  Africa.  He  has  photographed 
the  spectrum  of  the  corona,  produced  by 
placing  a  glass  prism  in  front  of  an  object- 
glass  of  six  inches  aperture.  If  his  pic¬ 
tures  are  as  successful  as  we  hope  they  will 
prove  to  be  on  development,  they  ought 
to  throw  much  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
corona.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  this 
method  of  observing  is  that  for  each 
source  of  light  of  special  refrangibility  in 
the  corona  a  distinct  image  of  the  corona 
will  be  impressed  on  the  plate.  If,  for 
example,  the  coronal  light  was  of  that 
strictly  monochromatic  type  which  the 
light  of  certain  nebulae  appears  to  be,  then 
the  coronal  photograph  as  produced 
through  the  prism  would  represent  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  structure  in  a  single  definite 
picture.  If,  however,  as  seems  much 
more  likely,  the  corona  diffused  light  of 
two  or  more  different  refrangibilitics,  then 
separate  pictures  of  it  would  be  depicted 
in  distinct  positions  on  the  plate,  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  each  of  the  constituent 
rays.  The  several  pictures  that  are  thus 
obtained  would  be  indications  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  light  of  which  the  corona 
was  composed.  So  far  as  these  various 
simulacra  can  be  discriminated  and  inter¬ 
preted,  they  will  afford  indications  of  the 
material  constituents  of  the  luminous  sub¬ 
stances  from  which  they  originate.  It 
need  not  be  expected  that  these  several 
pictures  should  resemble  each  other.  If 
the  different  parts  of  the  corona  contain 
different  elements  in  their  constitution,  as 
is  certainly  most  probable,  then  the  several 
pictures  will  evidence  this  by  their  differ¬ 
ence  in  outline.  No  doubt  the  different 
photographs  may  to  some  extent  overlap, 
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but  though  this  will  inteifere  with  the  pic¬ 
torial  effect,  it  will  not  prevent  their  in¬ 
terpretation  in  the  sense  that  is  instructive 
to  the  astronomer. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
the  structure  of  the  corona  are  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  streamers  or  luminous  rays  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the 
sun.  These  rays  are  generally  more  or 
less  curved,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
phenomena  they  exhibit  are  not  in  some 
way  a  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the 
sun.  This  consideration  is  connected  with 
the  question  as  to  how  far  the  corona  it¬ 
self  shares  in  that  rotation  of  the  sun  with 
which  astronomers  are  familiar.  I  should 
pel  haps  rather  have  said — that  rotation  of 
the  sun’s  photosphere,  which,  as  the  sun¬ 
spots  prove,  is  accomplished  once  every 
twenty-five  days.  Even  this  shell  of 
luminous  matter  does  not  revolve  as  a 
rigid  mass  would  do.  By  some  myste¬ 
rious  law  the  equatorial  portions  accom¬ 
plish  their  revolution  in  a  shorter  period 
than  is  required  by  those  zones  of  the 
photosphere  which  lie  nearer  the  north 
and  south  poles  of  the  luminary.  As  to 
how  the  parts  of  the  sun  which  are  interior 
to  the  photosphere  may  revolve,  we  are 
quite  ignorant.  Nor  does  there  seem 
much  likelihood  of  any  discoveries  being 
made  which  will  clear  up  this  matter. 
Up  to  the  present  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  to  what  extent  the  corona  shares 
in  the  rotation.  It  would  seem  certain 
that  the  lower  parts  which  lie  comparative¬ 
ly  near  the  surface  must  be  affected  by 
the  rapid  rotation  of  the  photosphere. 
But  it  is  very  far  from  certain  that  this 
rotation  can  be  shared  in  to  any  groat  ex¬ 
tent  by  these  parts  of  the  corona  which  lie 
at  a  distance  from  the  sun’s  surface  as 
great  as  the  solar  radius  or  diameter.  The 
study  of  the  photographs  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  throw  some  light  on  this  subject  ; 
especially  will  this  be  the  case  if  the  pic¬ 


tures  taken  at  different  parts  of  the  track 
at  an  interval  of  two  hours  or  more  admit 
of  satisfactory  comparison. 

The  spectroscopic  testimony  forms  of 
course  an  exclusive  source  of  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  elementary  bodies 
present  in  the  corona.  Up  to  the  present 
it  must  be  admitted  that  our  knowledge 
on  this  subject  is  rather  of  a  negative  char¬ 
acter.  The  spectroscope  has  hitherto 
mainly  afforded  us  indications  of  elements 
which  seem  to  be  undeterminable  by  our 
knowledge  of  terrestrial  chemistry.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schuster,  after  a  careful  discussion 
of  the  evidence  afforded  by  other  eclipses, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
at  present  possible  to  identify  the  lines 
specially  characteristic  of  the  coronal  spec¬ 
trum  with  those  of  any  known  terrestrial 
substances.  Indeed,  the  corona  presents 
a  curious  green  line  that  seems  to  denote 
some  invariable  constituent  in  the  sun’s 
outer  atmosphere  ;  but  the  element  to 
which  this  green  line  owes  its  origin  is 
wholly  unknown.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  is  due  to  some  body  present  in 
the  sun  which  is  unknown  to  terrestrial 
chemists.  The  elucidation  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  from  every  point  of  view  one  of 
the  most  intere.sting  problems  in  solar 
physics. 

The  information  to  hand  assures  us  that 
the  observers  under  Professor  Thorpe  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  have  been  favored 
with  weather  which  permitted  them  to 
carry  out  almost  their  entire  programme. 
Of  course,  until  the  photographs  have  been 
developed  and  studied  it  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  pronounce  emphatically  as  to  the 
information  they  have  attained.  With 
the  success  at  Para  Cura,  and  of  Professor 
Pickering  on  the  other  side  of  South 
America,  there  is  excellent  reason  for  the 
hope  that  the  eclipse  just  over  will  result 
in  valuable  accessions  to  astronomical 
knowledge. — Contemporary  Review. 
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“  Long  life  to  the  man  who  makes  his 
own  will  !”  So  say  the  lawyers,  most  sin¬ 
cerely,  feeling  sure  that  a  home  made 
testament  will  some  day  afford  them  plenty 
of  work  and  numerous  fees.  But  though 
it  be  dangerous  for  a  man  to  make  his  own 
will  without  legal  assistance,  yet  it  is  not 


safe  for  him  to  omit  making  it  altogether  ; 
unless,  indeed,  he  is  content  to  leave  it  to 
the  Law  to  dispose  of  his  estate  according 
to  its  very  just  and  equitable  codes.  Yet, 
if  he  has  any  special  wishes  as  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  his  estate,  it  will  be  wise  of 
him  to  prepare  a  special  document  setting 
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them  forth  ;  and  it  will  also  be  wise  to 
execute  this  document  as  soon  as  he  pos¬ 
sesses  any  property  of  which  he  can  so 
dispose. 

There  was,  some  five  or  six  centuries 
ago,  a  fundamental  difference  between  a 
Testament  and  a  Will,  into  which  I  need 
not  enter  here,  as  in  this  paper  I  shall  use 
the  two  terms  indifferently.  Testaments 
and  wills  are  productions  of  civilized  life  ; 
no  such  documents  are  known  in  the  earli¬ 
est  days  of  any  nation.  Even  among  the 
Romans,  whose  law  has  remained  as  a 
model  and  basis  for  our  own,  the  practice 
of  making  wills  only  grew  up  after  centu¬ 
ries  of  civil  life.  They  had  no  law  of 
primogeniture,  though  it  is  supposed  in 
moat  cases  where  the  father  had  owned 
land  some  private  arrangement  was  made 
among  the  sons  by  which  the  eldest  be¬ 
came  heir  or  successor.  A  daughter  had 
no  claim  whatever  on  her  father’s  estate, 
and  a  married  woman  was  no  longer  one 
of  her  father’s  family,  but  of  that  of  her 
husband. 

When  the  custom  of  making  wills  grew 
up  among  the  Romans  a  father  could  regu¬ 
late  the  succession  of  his  sons  by  testa¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Muirhcad,  Professor  of  Roman 
Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  says 
that  “  Patrician  Rome  had  two  varieties 
of  testament — that  made  .  .  .  under  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  College  of  Pontiffs,  and  that 
made  by  soldieis  in  the  hearing  of  a  few 
comrades  on  the  eve  of  battle.*  .  .  . 
Both  still  remained  in  use  in  the  early  re¬ 
public  ;  but  were  in  course  of  time  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  general  adoption  of  that 
executed  with  the  copper  and  scales  (/es<a- 
mentum  per  ces  et  libram). 

This  curious  expression,  with  the  copper 
and  scales,  takes  us  back  to  the  earliest 
and  most  barbarous  ages  of  Rome,  to  the 
time  when  a  man  bought  his  wife  as  he 
bought  his  goods  and  chattels.  It  re¬ 
minds  us  that  there  was  a  time  when  coin 
was  not  used  in  barter,  but  metal  was 
weighed  in  •  exchange  for  commodities. 
This  method  of  purchase  has  left  its  traces 

*  Called  a  nuncupative  will,  “  from  the  word 
nuncupatio,  a  term  of  the  civil  law,  originally 
nsed  to  express  the  declaration  of  the  testator's 
intentions,  whether  the  testament  was  written 
or  not ;  but  later  usage  appropriated  the  term 
‘  nuncupative  ’  to  testaments  where  there  was 
no  written  will,  and  where  the  testator  de¬ 
clared  his  wishes  orally.” — R.  R.  Sharpe,  Gal. 
of  Wills,  etc.  “Nuncupare  est  palam  nomi- 
nare.” — Oaius. 
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in  our  word  pound  of  money,  and  in  the 
French  livre,  and  in  their  equivalents  in 
other  tongues.  In  the  old  Roman  days, 
when  a  man  bought  land,  food,  or  what 
not,  he  weighed  out  the  price  in  copper  ; 
later  on,  when  the  primaeval  practice  of 
taking  a  wife  by  forcibly  carrying  a  wom¬ 
an  away  from  her  family  had  yielded 
among  the  patricians  to  the  custom  of  buy¬ 
ing  her,  the  bridegroom  purchased  her, 
like  other  things,  by  copper  and  scales ; 
the  next  step,  according  to  Dr.  Muirhead, 
was  the  adoption  of  this  method  of  mar¬ 
riage  by  the  plebeians.  “  The  scales,  the 
libripens,  and  the  five  witnesses  were  all 
there  ;  but  as  there  was  no  real  price  to 
be  paid,  the  only  copper  that  was  needed 
was  a  single  raudusculumf'  This  form 
of  purchase  reminds  us  of  the  nominal 
rent  among  ourselves  of  a  peppercorn  ; 
and  of  sirch  curious  tenures  as  the  famous 
Caistor  gadwhip,  and  the  roses  in  other 
places.  The  testaments  made  on  the  eve 
of  battle  or  before  the  College  of  Pontiffs 
“  were  in  course  of  time  replaced  by  the 
general  adoption  of  that  executed  with  the 
copper  and  scales,”  which  kind  of  will  is 
sometimes  represented  as  a  written  instru¬ 
ment,  but  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Muirhead 
not  to  have  been  a  testament  but  a  make¬ 
shift  for  one.  The  ‘‘  copper  and  the 
scales”  lingered  on  as  a  legal  term,  but 
had  no  longer  an  actual  existence  ;  much 
as  the  red  adhesive  wafer  affixed  to  a  mod¬ 
ern  lease  only  represents  the  wax  seal  of 
former  times. 

We  find  that  the  next  stage  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  testament  was  “  marked  by 
the  introduction  of  tablets  in  which  the 
testamentary  provisions  were  set  out  in 
writing  and  to  make  this  kind  of  will 
valid  the  copper  and  the  scales  were  still 
introduced.  After  the  testator  had  de¬ 
clared  to  his  witnesses  that  the  tablets  con¬ 
tained  his  testament,  they  were  “sealed 
by  testator,  officials,  and  witnesses,  the 
seals  being  on  the  outside,  and  over  the 
cord  with  which  the  tablets  were  tied.” 
Thus  we  perceive  that  the  witnesses  sealed, 
but  did  not  sign,  the  testator’s  tablets. 
In  the  case  of  the  will  made  on  the  eve  of 
battle  neither  testator  nor  witnesses  could 
sign  or  seal  ;  the  whole  affair  was  merely 
verbal.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  testa¬ 
tor  to  which  the  witnesses  bore  testimony  ; 
and  the  intention  of  the  testator  is  that 
which  the  law  seeks  to  carry  out,  now  as 
then.  So  Professor  Lorimer,  in  his 
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“  Handbook  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,” 
remarks  :  ”  Whatever  can  be  positively 
ascertained  to  have  been  the  wish  of  the 
deceased  with  reference  to  .  .  .  his  prop¬ 
erty,  will  be  carried  into  effect,  provided 
that  they  are  neither  inconsistent  with 
public  law,  immoral,  insane,  nor  impossi¬ 
ble.  The  will  of  a  fool  being  thus  valid, 
and  that  of  a  madman  invalid,  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  arise  in  judging  of 
the  validity  of  wills  are  occasioned  by  the 
uncertainty  of  the  line  which  divides  folly 
from  madness.”  It  was  laid  down,  some¬ 
what  satirically,  by  a  Scottish  judge  that 
“  a  testament  does  not  require  the  same 
degree  of  mind  as  in  making  a  bargain  ; 
it  is  sufficient  if  the  party  be  capable  of 
judging  of  each  part  as  it  is  presented  to 
him.” 

A  man’s  will  naturally  is  of  vital  inter¬ 
est  to  his  heirs  and  successors  ;  but  it  may 
concern  many  others  beyond  that  small 
circle.  It  may  be  an  historic  record  of 
the  state  of  the  country  and  of  the  Church 
at  the  time  when  it  is  made  ;  it  may  throw 
light  on  religious  and  civil  customs  likely 
to  pass  away  ;  it  may  show  the  real  char¬ 
acter  of  the  testator  and  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  Indeed,  the  learned  Surtees  So¬ 
ciety  jias  thought  it  well  to  devote  much 
time  and  labor  to  the  subject  of  early  wills 
and  inventories ;  and  from  the  volumes 
published  by  that  Society  I  draw  much  of 
my  information. 

The  will  of  William  de  Karileph,  Bishop 
of  Dili  ham,  founder  of  the  present  Cathe¬ 
dral,  who  died  in  1095  :  he  left  with  his 
will  an  inventory  of  the  books  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Church.  Flambard, 
Pudscy,  Poor,  and  other  Bishops  of  Dur¬ 
ham  did  the  same.  These  wilts  were  en¬ 
tirely  in  Latin,  as  were  at  that  time  those 
of  lay  people,  men  and  women.  Most  of 
them  contain  provision  for  Masses  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  the  testators.  As 
we  come  down  the  centuries  the  docu¬ 
ments  grow  more  interesting  ;  English  is 
used  in  codicils  and  interspersed  with  the 
Latin  of  the  lawyers.  Matilda,  Lady  of 
Dalden,  wife  of  Sir  William  Bowes, 
Knight,  bequeathed  to  one  of  her  god¬ 
daughters  “  j  romance  boke  is  called  ye 
gospelles.”  Why  she  called  the  (iospels 
a  “  romance-book”  is  an  undecided  ques¬ 
tion.  To  another  lady  she  left  ‘‘  unuin 
librum  yat  is  called  Trystram,”  the  Sir 
Tristram  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  indubit¬ 
ably  a  romance.  The  will  of  John  Trol¬ 


lop,  Esq.,  of  Thornley,  was  witnessed  by 
Lionel  de  Claxton,  who  when  young  was 
a  schoolboy  at  Durham.  He  had  a  fight 
with  a  schoolfellow  in  the  Abbey  church¬ 
yard,  and  one  side  or  the  other  sustained 
a  damaged  nose  ;  it  became  necessary  to 
reconsecrate  the  churchyard,  which  had 
been  desecrated  by  the  shedding  of  blood  1 

The  will  of  John  Bancks,  “  laboringe 
man,”  1542,  disposes  of  more  than  three 
acres  and  cow  ;  his  body  is  to  be  buried 
in  the  church  of  Gateshead,  “  with  all  the 
prests  and  clerks  therto  belonginge.”  To 
his  son  George  he  leaves  two  houses,  to 
his  son  Thomas  another  house,  to  Margoiye 
his  daughter  six  sheep  ;  there  are  also 
other  bequests.  The  special  bequests  of 
cloaks,  caps,  kirtlcs,  gowns,  etc.,  in  the 
sixteenth  century  indicate  that  clothing 
must  have  been  far  more  valuable  and  more 
durable  then  than  now.  An  inventory  of 
the  goods  of  Richard  Swinborne  shows 
that  he  died  possessed  of  twenty  pounds 
in  gold,  two  chests,  two  pair  of  tongs,  two 
daggers,  one  sword,  with  certain  tackett 
nails,  one  hammer,  and  his  raiment ;  a 
curious  list  of  goods  and  chattels. 

John  de  Warenne,  eighth  and  last  Earl 
of  Surrey  of  his  family,  left  a  will  in  the 
French  language  ;  it  is  a  valuable  docu¬ 
ment  in  the  eyes  of  antiquaries  ;  one  re¬ 
markable  bequest  is  that  to  his  son  Will¬ 
iam  of  ”  ina  bible  que  j’ai  fait  faire  en 
Fraunceys.”  Provision  is  generally  made 
in  these  ancient  wills  for  candles  to  burn 
on  the  day  of  the  testator’s  funeral,  or  at 
other  times  during  High  Mass.  Roger  de 
Fauconberg,  1391,  orders  ‘‘  pro  luminare 
circa  corpus  meum,  die  scfuiltura;  meie,  v 
tapers  continentesquilibet  iiij  libras  eerie.” 
Margery,  widow  of  Sir  William  de  Alde- 
burgh,  in  her  will  dated  1591,  leaves  to 
her  late  husband's  old  nurse  a  scarlet  gown 
set  with  fur.  Sir  William  Mowbray,  of 
Colton,  desires  that  one  taper  shall  be 
”  entour  mon  corps,  saunz  plus  lune  .  .  . 
ou  aucun  autre  vaynglory  entour  mon  vile 
corps.”  The  mixture  of  English  which 
alloys  those  testaments,  composed  mainly 
in  old  French,  makes  them  very  quaint 
and  curious.  John  of  Eston  of  Scardl- 
burgh  leaves  2</.  “  pro  pulsacione  cam- 
panarum  et  le  belin..n  portand’  cam- 
panum,”  etc.  Nicholas  de  Schiebiun 
mentions  “  unam  cistam  de  fir,  ferro  liga- 
tum,  et  unum  er  pyk” — that  is  to  say, 
‘‘  one  chest  of  fir  wood,  bound  with  iron, 
and  one  ear-pick.”  John  Croxton  of 
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Yorke,  cliaundler,  composed  his  will  en¬ 
tirely  in  English  ;  he  is  lavish  of  wax  can¬ 
dles  to  be  burned  on  the  day  of  his  funeral, 
and  also  gives  “  an  yinage  of  iiij  pund  of 
wax  &  xxiiij  lb.  of  wax  to  the  segirstane  * 
to  the  fynding  of  the  hegh  auter.”  Even 
in  death  he  sought  to  benefit  his  own 
trade.  John  Faiifax,  Rector  of  Prestcote, 
ordered  a  public  dinner  to  celebrate  his 
burying  :  six  oxen,  twenty  sheep,  six  quar¬ 
ters  of  wheat,  and  ten  of  malt,  were  to  be 
provided.  Scales,  if  not  copper,  were 
here  needed  on  a  large  scale,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  the  verbal  w’ills 
made  by  Roman  soldiers  on  the  eve  of 
battle  :  the  Surtees  Society  prints  entire  a 
will  made  by  Sir  Ralph  Newmarche  of 
VVhatton,  Notts,  and  of  Bentley,  Yorks, 
on  the  battlefield  of  Shrewsbury,  proba¬ 
bly,  as  the  learned  editor  suggests,  after 
he  had  received  his  fatal  wound.  It  is  in 
Latin,  but  in  English  would  run  thus  : 
“  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  22nd  day 
of  July,  1403, j-  I,  Ralph  Newmarche, 
Knight,  of  Whatton,  make  my  nuncupa¬ 
tive  will  in  this  manner.  First  I  bequeath 
my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  Blessed  Mary, 
and  all  the  Saints,  and  my  body  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  sepulture.  I  leave  all  my  goods 
to  Elizabeth  my  wife,  and  to  pay  my 
debts,  and  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
my  soul.  I  also  constitute  Elizabeth  my 
wife  my  executrix.  Given  at  Salop  the 
above-named  day  and  year.”  Another 
very  touching  document  is  the  will  of 
William  Manning,  dated  from  the  leper- 
house  of  Monkbridge  in  York  :  ho  gives 
half  a  pound  of  wax  to  be  burned  at  his 
funeral,  sixpence  to  the  works  going  on  in 
York  Minster,  sixpence  to  the  Monks  of 
Knaresborough,  and  the  residue  to  his 
wife.  In  1442,  John  Pudsey,  a  trades¬ 
man,  made  a  short  will  ;  in  it  he  left  to 
‘‘ThomiC  Hirste,  skynner,  arcum  tneum 
cum  le  grene  bait,  et  vij  sagittas  pacock- 
federde.”  No  doubt  peacock-feathered 
arrows  were  much  esteemed  in  those  days. 
And  women’s  dress  must  have  been  more 
highly  thought  of  than  it  is  now,  for  the 
female  testators  always  name  their  gar¬ 
ments  ;  as,  for  instance,  Agnes  Selby,  in 
1464,  leaves  a  black  gown  and  a  green  one 
to  Agnes  Hastings,  and  her  second-best 
green  gown  to  Joan  Hastings.  And  yet. 


*  I  presume,  sacristan. 
f  The  battle  was  fought  on  July  20,  1403. 
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oddly  enough,  it  appears  from  a  clause  in 
the  will  of  Sir  John  Scrope,  fouith  Lord 
Scrope  of  Masham  and  Upsal,  “  that  the 
Pailiament  robe  of  a  peer  became,  upon 
his  death,  the  perquisite  of  his  servants, 
and  that  if  his  family  wished  to  retain  it, 
money  was  to  be  paid  for  its  redemption.” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
wills  were  no  longer  drawn  up  in  Latin, 
but  in  English  ;  no  doubt  when  the  Latin 
language  gave  way  to  the  vernacular  in 
the  services  of  the  Church  it  did  the  same 
in  legal  documents.  William  Preston, 
1581,  enumerates  his  ”  blacke  clocke 
lynned  with  bayes,”  his  “  pay  re  of  gro- 
grayne  brichis,”  his  “  blacke  dobleat  of 
Doche  fostyone,”  his  “  rosset  bieches  of 
brod  cloth,”  his  ”  payre  of  knyte  hose,” 
and  ‘‘  all  his  showes,”  as  well  as  his 
‘‘  bockes  ledar  gloves  ;”  these,  and  some 
other  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  are  left 
as  bequests.  The  great  number  of  horses 
belonging  to  some  of  the  testators  whose 
wills  arc  before  me  is  very  remarkable. 
William  Emerson,  1584,  possessed  at  his 
death  seven  horses  and  mares ;  Ralph 
Richeson,  1585,  had  seven  ;  William 
Grey,  miller,  1585,  four  ;  Nicholas  Rid¬ 
ley,  1586,  five.  In  days  when,  all  travel¬ 
ling  was  done  on  horseback  the  stables  of 
ordinary  middle-class  persons  musi  have 
been  well  filled  with  nappes  nnd  meares : 
Richard  Briscoe  left  seventeen.  The 
value  of  such  animals  seems  to  have 
varied  from  £1  to  £5.  “  An  old  angell” 

was  a  frequent  legacy,  often  said  to  be 
“  as  a  token.” 

When  we  come  to  the  subject  of  curious 
clauses  in  wills,  we  find  a  sort  of  grim 
humor  connected  with  the  prospect  of 
death  and  the  last  offices  of  religion.  One 
Thomas  Broke,  landowner,  1417,  desired 
to  be  buried  without  coffin  or  lid,  but  only 
in  a  ‘‘grete  clothe” — this  by  way  of 
humility.  Lady  Peryne  Clanbowe,  1422, 
gives  to  Filizabeth  Joye  a  ‘‘  booke  of 
Englyssh  cleped  ‘  Poor  Caytife,’  ”  which 
book  was  a  collection  of  tracts  against 
abuses  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Sir  Roger 
Salwyn,  Knight,  of  York,  1420,  says  : 
“  I  will  that  som  goode  man  be  ordeine 
to  goo  for  to  Iherusalem  in  pilgiemage 
and  as  far  as  is  cost  is  less  than  C'li  in 
comrnyng  and  goy  ing  this  is  for  the  good 
of  the  testator’s  soul,  and  gives  one  a 
glimpse  of  the  tourist  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  William  Newland,  of  London  and 
Normandy,  1425,  desires  “  a  man  to  be 
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found  to  go  to  Rome  and  to  Jerusalem,” 
another  to  go  from  the  Sicord  in  Fleet 
Strett  unto  Canterbury  barefoot,  another 
to  ride  or  go  unto  St.  Michael’s  Mount, 
and  another  to  St.  James  of  Compostella  ; 
their  expenses  to  be  paid.  The  pilgrim 
who  went  barefoot  must  have  envied  the 
other  three.  Richard  Bokeland,  London, 
1436,  left  money  that  a  million  Masses 
might  be  said  for  his  soul.  If  said  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  day  they  would  extend  over 
three  thousand  years  ;  if  at  the  rate  of 
three  a  day,  which  would  be  a  tolerably 
rapid  progress,  they  should  now  have  still 
more  than  six  hundred  years  to  run  ! 
The  above  curious  clauses  are  gleaned  from 
Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall’s  “  Fifty  Earliest  Eng¬ 
lish  Wills  in  the  Court  of  Frobate.” 

In  a  volume  entitled  “  Wills  from  Doc¬ 
tors’  Commons”  are  printed  the  testa¬ 
ments  of  some  noted  persons.  One  is 
that  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  1631,  and 
deals  chiefly  with  his  property  in  the  New 
River  Waterworks.  The  only  humorous 
clause  is  this  :  “  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
all  my  men  servants  (except  the  boy  in 
kitchin)  five  pounds  each  the  said  boy 
is  to  have  “  fortie  shillinges.”  Sir  Henry 
Vic,  of  Guernsey,  1669,  leaves  £3  to  his 
boy  Robert  Browne.  The  will  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  James  I.  and  wife  of 
Frederick  V.,  Prince  of  the  Palatinate, 
has  a  painful  interest.  She  ui’ged  her 
husband  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  princes  ;  ho  was  elected  king 
by  the  Bohemians,  who  were  aiming  at 
the  downfall  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
This  document,  dated  1661,  is  in  French, 
and  couched  in  the  first  person  plural, 
with  such  awkward  expressions  as  “  a  ma 
fille  nous  donnons  the  unhappy  Queen 
appears  to  have  had  little  to  dispose  of 
beyond  her  personal  jewels.  Speaker 
Lenthall  wishes  to  be  buried  under  a 
“  plain  stone  with  this  superseription 
only.  Vermis  sum."  This,  surely,  was 
conscious  humor,  though,  perhaps  worms 
— not  a  worm — would  have  been  more  ap¬ 
propriate  a  short  time  after  his  interment. 
Richard  Baxter,  the  author  of  the  “  Saints’ 
Rest,”  in  his  testament  of  1689,  leaves 
money  to  be  spent  on  ”  flannen  wascoats” 
for  poor  Londoners. 

In  those  large  volumes  entitled  “  Calen¬ 
dar  of  Wills  proved  and  enrolled  in  the 
Court  of  Ilusting,  London,”  edited  by 
Reginald  R.  Sharpe,  D.C.L.,  we  find 
some  very  curious  facts  scattered  through 


an  enormous  mass  of  information  without 
much  interest  for  the  ordinary  rtader  ex¬ 
cept  as  regards  the  editor’s  foot-notes  ;  a 
few  of  these  plums  I  have  picked  out  from 
the  indigestible  dough  in  which  they  are 
embedded.  I  know  that  Dr.  Sharpe  will 
pardon  rny  irreverence  toward  his  splendid 
work.  The  wills  of  which  he  prints  ab¬ 
stracts  were  enr'olled  between  the  years 
1258  and  1685  ;  and  he  says  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  that  those  of  the  years  1348-49 
far  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  other 
years,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
awful  plague,  known  as  the  Black  Death, 
which  at  that  time  ravaged  all  Northern 
Europe.  Whole  families  were  swept  away 
together.  The  will  of  Nicholas  de  Barton 
mentions  his  wife  Alice,  but  before  the 
will  was  proved  she  too  was  dead.  Bene¬ 
dict,  son  and  executor  to  his  father  Rich¬ 
ard  de  Shordich,  died  before  the  probate 
was  granted  ;  Thomas  Fraunceys  makes 
certain  beqirests  to  Agnes  his  wife,  but  her 
will  closely  follows  his  on  the  roll  ;  and 
the  wills  of  Richard  de  Stokwell  and 
Iltrgh  his  son  were  proved  on  the  same 
day.  Occasionally  a  will  was  enrolled 
during  the  testator’s  lifetime  ;  for  Rich¬ 
ard  de  Stratford  and  William  Kelwedon 
brought  their  wills  into  court  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  probate. 

John  de  Kyrkeby,  Bishop  of  Ely,  1290, 
bequeathed  ”  to  the  bishopric  of  Ely  all 
his  houses  at  Iloleburne  in  the  suburb  of 
London,  together  with  vines,  gardens,  and 
other  appurtenances,  in  pnieand  perpetual 
alms.”  Dr.  Sharpe  says,  in  a  note,  that 
the  “gardens”  are  now  known  as  Ely 
Place  ;  and  that  “  the  gardens  attached 
to  the  bishop’s  palace,  which  survive  only 
in  the  name  of  Hatton  Garden,  were  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.”  He  then  quotes  the  well-known 
passage  from  Shakespeare’s  Richard  ///., 
act  iii.  scene  iv.,  and  adds  :  “  Vine.  Street 
still  bears  witness  to  the  Bishop’s  vine¬ 
yard,  as  Kirby  Street  still  recalls  the 
Bishop’s  name.  ” 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  “London  Bridge!’  appears  often 
as  a  legatee,  citizens  leaving  money  for 
the  building  works  there  going  cn.  Mar¬ 
gery  Bachelor  gives  her  gold  wedding-ring 
to  London  Bridge  ! 

Walter  le  Taillour  do  Alegate  devised 
“  to  Richard  his  son  the  reversion  of  a 
tenement  held  by  Richard  le  Bakere  for 
life,  receiving  yearly,  immediately  after 
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the  testator’s  death,  a  rent  of  lialf  a  niaik, 
and  weekly  one  penitourte  in  respect  of 
the  said  tenement.”  The  penitourte  was 
a  penny  tart  ! 

William  de  Elsingg,  mercer,  left  tene¬ 
ments  and  rents  to  build  and  endow  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  poor  of  both  sexes,  1348. 
This  foundation  was  first  known  as  Elsing 
Spittle,  and  afterward  as  Sion  College. 
It  had  been  established  by  the  testator 
during  his  life  with  a  custos  and  four  secu¬ 
lar  priests,  but  he  had  changed  the  secular 
canons  for  canons  regular  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Augustin,  the  Bishop  of  London  add¬ 
ing  one  to  their  number.  Among  the  in¬ 
numerable  ‘‘  pious  uses”  for  which  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  in  all  wills  before  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  we  find  this  by  William  de 
Rothyng,  merchant,  1349  :  “  To  the  Hos¬ 
pital  of  St.  Thomas  in  Suthwerk  an  annual 
quitrent  for  the  maintenance  of  a  lamp  to 
burn  by  night  among  the  weak  and  sickly 
there  housed.”  Not  a  few  wealthy  citi¬ 
zens  left  money  to  anchorites  (Richard  de 
Walsted,  1365,  left  bequests  to  the  an¬ 
choresses — i.e.y  female  anchorites  of  Lon¬ 
don),  and  hermits  living  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  London.  John  de  Ilolegh,  hosier, 
1351-52,  left  an  immense  number  of 
pious  bequests — to  orphans,  to  pilgrims, 
to  lepers,  to  anchorites ;  to  every  one 
going  with  naked  feet  to  offer  a  pi  nny  at 
the  shrine  of  Blessed  Mary  of  Walsyng- 
ham  ;  for  an  image  of  St.  Mary,  and  a 
crown  for  it  ;  and  for  a  copy  of  his  testa¬ 
ment  to  be  written  in  a  missal  to  be  used 
at  the  high  altar  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow. 
One  Johanna  Cros  desires  that  eleven 
thousand  Paternosters  and  so  many  Aves 
be  said  in  honor  of  the  eleven  thousand 
virgins  of  Cologne,  of  whom  it  is  record¬ 
ed,  says  Dr.  Sharpe,  that  relics  were  found 
in  the  cross  of  the  belfry  of  St.  Paul’s  in 
1313-14. 

About  this  time  Londoners  began  to 
mention  gifts  of  books  in  their  wills  ;  and 
Simon  Bristowe,  clerk,  1374,  leaves  his 
portifory  with  music  lying  in  quires  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury.  John 
de  Kenyngton,.  Rector  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
toward  the  Tower,  left  a  book  of  the  Epis¬ 
tles  to  that  church,  and  also  money  to  buy 
books.  But  w'e  find  little  encouragement 
given  in  these  early  times  to  literature  or 
learning.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  later, 
in  1557,  Thomas  Lewen,  ironmonger, 
directs  that  the  sum  of  five  pounds  shall 
be  divided  between  two  poor  scholars,  one 


to  be  of  Oxford  and  the  other  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  and  Dr.  Shaipe  adds  in  a  note 
that  ”  the  sum  of  £15  is  now  paid  yearly 
to  each  of  the  exliibitioners,  instead  of  £2 
10s.”  During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  bequests  for  “  pious  uses” 
became  rare,  and  the  last  of  such  bequests 
is  made  by  John  Wat«on,  brewer,  1544. 
Candles,  Masses,  and  tientals  *  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  wills,  and  companies  (no 
longer  called  guilds),  hospitals,  scholars, 
and  prisoners  appear  more  frequently  as 
legatees.  The  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
mercer,  1579,  indicates  the  estimation  in 
which  the  new  learning  was  held  in  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign  ;  he  provides  that  lectures 
shall  be  read  on  divinity,  astronomy, 
music,  geometry,  law,  physic,  and  rheto¬ 
ric.  ”  None  to  be  chosen  to  read  lectures 
so  long  as  he  be  married.”  The  Gresham 
Lectures  are  still  a  power  in  the  land  ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  lecturers  are  at  this 
day  exclusively  bachelors  and  widowers  ! 

In  1585,  Edmund  Bragge,  haberdasher, 
being  in  extremis,  made  a  nuncupative 
will.  “  Upon  Roger  his  son  asking  him, 

‘  VVhat  will  you  geve  my  mother  V 
meaning  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  testator, 
he  then  and  there  replied  :  ‘  I  have  saide 
already  threescore  poundes  a  yeaie  yf  my 
lande  will  soe  farre  extende,  she  to  be 
owner  of  the  lande.’  And  the  aforesaid 
Elizabeth  then  asked  :  ‘  What  will  you 
give  your  sonne  Edwarde  ?  ’  to  which  the 
testator  replied  :  ‘  I  will  geve  him  thirtie 
poundes  a  yeare.  I  can  geve  him  noe 
lesse.  ’  ”  I  quote  this  in  full  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  a  nuncupative  will,  whether  made 
by  a  Roman  soldier  on  the  eve  of  battle  cr 
by  a  citizen  of  London  on  his  deathbed. f 

Strange  and  eccentric  bequests  are  sel¬ 
dom  found  in  early  wills,  which  mostly 
bear  a  strong  family  likeness.  But  I  may 
mention  that  John  Northampton,  draper, 
1397,  left  to  the  Carthusian  monks  of 
London  each  half  a  pound  of  ginger  ;  and, 
every  Lent,  a  pound  of  dates,  a  pound  of 
figs,  and  a  pound  of  raisins.  Our  modern 
young  Carthusians  would  be  pleased  if  the 
legacy  extended  to  them. 


*  Thirty  Masses. 

f  “  The  setting  up  of  nuncupative  wills  be¬ 
came  so  often  associated  with  fraud  that  the 
Legislature  interposed,  and  such  wills  were 
practically  abolished  by  the  stringent  provi¬ 
sions  enacted  with  respect  to  them  by  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  II.  c.  3  ).’’ — H.  11. 
Sharpe,  Cat.  of  Wills,  etc. 
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Some  curious  actions  concerning  wills 
are  recorded  in  Shaw’s  “  Digest  of  Cases.  ” 
“  A  deed  of  settlement  by  a  man  seventy- 
seven  years  old,  who  could  not  read  writ¬ 
ing,  in  favor  of  his  agent,  which  was 
scrolled  by  the  agent  without  any  evidence 
of  instructions,  and  not  read  over  and  not 
delivered  to  the  grantee,  but  retained  by 
the  agent  till  the  grantee’s  death,”  was 
“  set  aside.”  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
case  in  which  the  grantee’s  imbecility 
was  only  equalled  by  the  agent’s  roguery. 
Shaw  mentions  a  ‘‘  question  as  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  clause  bequeathing  to  a  lady 
who  resided  with  the  testator  ‘  the  whole 
of  the  furniture  in  her  own  room  and  any 
other  she  may  choose.’ ”  Might  she  not 
choose  every  bit  of  furniture  in  the  house  ? 
The  words  were  held  to  be  ‘‘  limited  to  a 
power  of  choosing  liberally,  but  fairly, 
any  other  articles  of  similar  extent  and 
value  with  the  furniture  of  her  own  bed¬ 
room.”  That  interpretation  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  common  sense  ;  but 
what  uncommon  sense  was  it  which  sug¬ 
gested  “  a  direction  by  an  uncle  in  a  deed 
of  settlement,  to  trustees,  that  they  should 
pay  certain  sums  to  his  nephew  (who  was 
his  heir  alioqui  successurus)  on  condition 
that  he  should  not  reside  ir.  the  same 
house  with  his  mother.”  Yet  this  strange 
condition  was  “  held  to  bo  lawful.” 

The  famous  Thellusson  Will  case  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  legal 
action  dealing  with  a  testamentary  docu¬ 
ment  which  has  ever  come  before  the 
English  public.  One  Peter  Thellusson,  a 
native  of  Geneva,  settled  in  London  as  a 
merchant  and  acquired  an  enormous  for¬ 
tune.  He  died  in  1797  at  Plaistow,  in 


Kent,  leaving  to  his  widow  and  six  chil¬ 
dren  about  .£100,000.  Theie  was  also 
some  £000,000  which  he  left  to  trustees 
to  invest  ;  this  sum  was  to  accumulate 
during  the  lives  of  his  three  sons  and  of 
all  his  grandsons  ;  and  then  the  lesuit  tf 
this  scheme  was  to  become  the  property 
of  the  eldest  male  descendant  of  his  three 
sons,  with  benifit  of  survivorship.  This 
will  was  established  by  decree  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1805.  All  went,  quiet¬ 
ly  until  the  testator’s  last  grandson  died 
in  1850.  Then  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  eldest  male  descendant,  or 
the  male  descendant  of  the  eldest  son, 
should  inherit.  After  three  years  the 
House  of  Lords  decided  for  the  latter. 
It  is  said  that  the  legal  expenses  attending 
the  dispute  brought  the  property  down  to 
about  its  original  value.  An  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  was  passed  to  prevent  a  testator 
from  leaving  his  property  to  accumulate 
during  more  than  twenty-one  years  after 
his  death.  This  Act  was  passed  in  the 
year  1800,  and  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Thellusson  Act. 

A  cursory  glance  at  medimval  wills 
shows  that  but  a  few  baptismal  names 
were  in  use  among  the  men  of  those  days. 
John,  Roger,  William,  Richard,  Nicholas 
recur  again  and  again  with  extraordinary 
monotony  ;  but  the  female  names  present 
a  bewildering  variety.  From  them  I  se¬ 
lect,  for  the  consideration  of  parents  and 
sponsors,  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  : 
Ciyna,  Gunnora,  Ilodierna,  TifFania,  Slytn- 
ina,  Lenota,  Orabilia,  Goldcorn,  Idonca, 
Milsenda,  Helewysia,  Chera,  Oelestria, 
Roesia,  Freschesaunchia. — Cornhill  Maga¬ 
zine. 


THE  REAL  REJECTED  ADDRESSES. 


A  Chapter  in  the  History 

RY  ROBERT 

The  story  of  James  and  Horace  Smith’s 
“  Rejected  Addresses”  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  chapters  of  literary  history. 
Every  one  knows  how  the  committee  of 
wiseacres,  under  whose  management  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  was  rebuilt  after  its  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire  in  1809,  conceived  the  brill¬ 
iant  idea  of  advertising  for  a  poetical  ad¬ 
dress,  to  be  spoken  on  the  opening  night. 

New  Series. — Voe.  LVH.,  No.  6. 


OF  Theatrical  Literature. 

W.  LOWE. 

The  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the 
‘‘  Morning  Herald”  of  8th  and  14th  Au¬ 
gust,  1812,  was  in  these  terms  : — 

G  1)  EBUILDING  OF  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  — 
ii  Tbe  Committee  are  desirous  of  promot¬ 
ing  a  free  and  fair  competition  for  an  Address 
to  be  spoken  upon  the  opening  of  the  Theatie, 
which  will  take  place  on  the  10th  of  October 
next.  They  have  therefore  thought  fit  to  an- 
52 
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nonnce  to  the  public,  that  they  u  ill  be  glad  to 
receive  any  such  compositions,  addressed  to 
their  Secretary,  at  the  Treasury-office  in  Drury 
Lane,  on  or  before  the  lUth  of  September, 
sealed  up,  with  a  distinguishing  word,  num¬ 
ber,  or  motto,  on  the  cover,  corresponding 
with  the  inscription  on  a  separate  sealed 
paper,  containing  the  name  of  the  author, 
which  will  not  be  opened  unless  containing 
the  name  of  the  successful  candidate.” 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the 
often-told  story  of  the  happy  thought 
which  led  the  brothers  Smith  to  publish  a 
series  of  mock  Addiesses,  supposed  to 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  of 
Diury  Lane  by  the  leading  poets  of  the 
day.  Our  business  is  with  the  unknown 
or  forgotten  real  competitors  :  with  the 
tragedy,  or  at  least  the  tragi-comedy,  not 
the  farce. 

One  effectual  reason  why  so  little  is  re¬ 
membered  of  the  genuine  Addresses  is, 
that  so  little  has  ever  been  known  about 
them.  Some  of  them  were  published,  no 
doubt  ;  but  the  competitors  who  allowed 
their  works  to  be  made  public  weie  writers 
of  no  note.  Their  dull,  serious  produc¬ 
tions  were  completely  overshadowed  by 
the  brilliant  humor  of  the  burlesque  poems, 
and  made  no  impression  either  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  day  or  on  literary  history.  And, 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  history 
of  the  competition  and  the  competitors 
was  impossible,  for  secrecy  was  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  transaction.  The  adveitise- 
ment  of  the  Committee  promised  that  no 
envelope  should  be  opened  save  that  of  the 
successful  competitor,  and  this  implied  the 
destruction  of  the  other  envelopes  un¬ 
opened.  But  the  Committee  did  not 
take  such  a  high  view  of  their  obligations 
of  honor.  The  envelopes  were  not  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  the  whole  collection — the 
original  manusciipt  Addiesses,  with  their 
relative  envelopes,  now  no  longer  un¬ 
opened — exists  to  this  day.  A  few  of 
the  competitors  seem  to  have  recovered 
their  poems,  but  the  envelopes  have  been 
preserved.  The  notes  wdiich  have  been 
made  on  these  interesting  old  papers  give 
a  clew  to  the  history  of  their  preserva¬ 
tion.  Many  of  them  bear  the  initials 
“J.  W.” — that  is,  James  Winston,  the 
first  manager  of  the  Garrick  Club.  The 
papers  were  no  doubt  preserved  among  the 
archives  of  Drury  Lane,  and  came  into 
Wiiiston’s  possession  during  the  reign  of 
Elliston,  to  whom  he  acted  as  factotum. 
A  keen  collector,  Winston  saw  the  value  of 


the  manuscripts,  arranged,  annotated,  and 
bound  them.  They  were  disposed  of  at 
his  sate  in  December,  1849,  and  in  18G8 
they  became  the  property  of  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Addresses  preserved  are  114  in 
number,  and  with  them  are  preserved  the 
folded  sheets  of  paper  which  contained 
the  names  of  the  competitors.  These  aie 
of  alt  ranks  in  the  social,  as  in  the  literary, 
scale.  David  Huston,  a  compositor  in 
Gye’s  printing-oiticc,  rubs  shoulders  with 
John  Gorton,  sub-editor  of  the  “  Globe 
and  William  Burton,  painter  and  glazier, 
is  fellow-competitor  with  the  Honorable 
George  Lamb,  himself  a  member  of  the 
dread  Committee,  and  with  John  Pyteher, 
Esquire,  “  late  M.l*.  for  Sudbury.” 

Of  the  well-known  writers  whose  names 
are  revealed  by  the  examination  of  these 
curious  documents,  the  moat  notable  is 
Mary  Bussell  Mitford,  who  chose  for  her 
motto  the  words,  “  Mark  how  this  becomes 
the  house.”  Miss  Mitford  was  at  this 
time  in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  and  her 
dramatic  successes  were  in  the  dim  and 
distant  futuie  ;  but  her  thoughts  were  al¬ 
ready  turned  toward  the  applause  of  the 
theatre,  and  she  probably  hoped  to  gain 
an  introduction  to  the  management  by  a 
successful  address.  But  her  poetical 
effort,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  scarcely 
calculated  to  impress  the  Committee.  It 
traced  the  Drama  fiom  its  earliest  infancy 
np  to  the  evening  of  the  10th  October, 
1812,  when  it  was  supposed  to  reach  its 
perfect  strength.  The  first  picture  is  the 
Drama  Primitive,  the  description  of  which 
w'inds  up  with  the  extraordinary  lines  : — 

‘‘  Such  was  the  Drama,  when  its  course  began  ; 
So  impotent !  so  rude  !  for  such  was  man.’’ 

But  the  poetess  surpasses  herself  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  burning  of  the  theatre  : — 

”  None  can  forget  its  fall.  It  w’as  a  night 
Of  pain  and  anguish,  horror  and  affright. 

To  aid  or  mourn  th’  assembled  Senate  sped  ; 
E’en  the  dull  peasant,  starting  from  his  bed. 
Cried,  ‘  London  is_  in  llames  !  ’  as  blazed  the 
Dome, 

And  blessed  the  God  who  gave  his  village 
home. 

The  artisan  his  shrieking  infant  grasped  ; 

The  wife  more  fondly  her  sick  husband 
clasped  ; 

Needless  to  them  the  taper’s  feeble  ray, 

A  light  was  there  which  mocked  the  garish 
day.” 

With  which  burst  of  fine  language  we  may 
take  leave  of  Miss  Mitford. 
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Among  her  rivals  were  some  well-known 
literary  personages.  George  Daniel,  the 
eminent  theatrical  antiquary,  who  lived  till 
1864,  was  a  young  man  of  two-and-twcnty 
when  he  sent  in  his  Address  with  the 
motto — 

“  Bold  be  the  critic,  zealous  to  his  trust, 

Like  the  firm  judge,  inexorably  just.” 

Daniel  is  best  known  as  the  D - G.” 

who  edited  Cumberland’s  edition  of  I’lays, 
his  prefaces  to  which  are  of  considerable 
value. 

Edmund  Bellchambers  is  another  com¬ 
petitor  whose  name  is  familiar  t«)  stu¬ 
dents  of  theatrical  literature,  for  he  was 
the  first  to  edit  Colley  Cibber’s  “  Apol¬ 
ogy,”  and  his  edition  is  still  held  in 
some  estimation.  He  was  a  familiar 
theatrical  figure,  having  married  Miss  Sin¬ 
gleton,  an  actress  and  singer,  whose  praises 
the  “Theatrical  Inquisitor,”  which  Bell- 
chambers  edited,  sang  with  no  uncertain 
voice.  Yet  another  theatrical  historian 
and  editor  swells  the  list  of  poets — Francis 
Godolphin  Waldron,  actor  and  bookseller, 
to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  one  of 
the  worst  edited  books  that  ever  issued 
from  the  press,  the  1789  edition  of  the 
“  Roscius  Anglicanus.”  George  Brewer, 
the  author  of  “  Bannian  Day,”  and  other 
plays  ;  Isaac  Brandon,  whose  opera  of 
“  Kais”  had  been'a  great  success  in  1808  ; 
and  Horatio  Smith  himself,  whose  motto 
was  “  Ad  VOS  venio,”  were  also  competi¬ 
tors.  It  has  recently  been  suggested  that 
Charles  Lamb  sent  in  an  Address  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  among  the  papers  to  sup¬ 
port  this  idea,  and  I  know  no  means  by 
which  “  Elia”  could  have  recovered  his 
manuscript.  It  is  otherwise  with  Whit¬ 
bread,  the  chairman  of  the  Drury  Lane 
Committee,  whom  Sheridan  declared  to 
have  been  one  of  the  competitors,  for  he 
could  easily  have  destroyed  his  effusion. 
But  I  doubt  if  Sheridan’s  statement  about 
Whitbread  and  his  “  Phoenix”  was  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  flight  of  humor. 

William  (or  rather  “  Bill”)  Linley, 
Sheridan’s  brother-in-law,  who  sent  in  an 
Address  with  the  motto,  “  S.  N.  D.  IL,” 
was  a  well-known  man  about  town,  whose 
literary  efforts  were  invariably  unfortunate. 
He  published  a  novel  which  was  the  stand¬ 
ing  jest  of  his  intimates,  and  he  wrote 
several  operas  which  were  the  direst  fail¬ 
ures.  To  one  of  these  unfortunate  pro¬ 
ductions  Sheridan  contributed  some  dia¬ 


logue  which  helped  in  its  condemnation, 
and,  when  remonstrated  with,  is  said  to 
have  replied  :  “  Bill  Linley  has  a  good 
situation  in  the  Company’s  service — why 
does  he  not  go  back  to  India  ?  If  his 

d - d  farce  had  succeeded,  we  should 

have  had  him  here  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
scratching  his  head  in  a  garret,  or  twid¬ 
dling  his  thumbs  in  the  greenroom,  in¬ 
stead  of  saving  rupees  enough  to  come 
back  and  loll  in  his  carriage.”  “Bill” 
had  evidently  a  strong  desire  to  propitiate 
the  Committee,  for  he  exalts  their  man¬ 
agement  to  the  skies,  indulging  in  such 
lines  as  these  : — 

“  No  longer,  now,  shall  would-be  Garricks  feel 
The  Morning  tortures  of  a  cooling  Heel  ; 
Catch  longing  peeps  at  the  bright  Kendal 
coals, 

The  Urn  hot  smoking  and  the  buttered  Rolls.’’ 

“  The  Morning  tortures  of  a  cooling  Heel” 
is  good  ! 

Other  two  of  Sheridan’s  relations  were 
among  the  competitors — Charles  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  his  son,  and  Alicia  Lefanu,  his 
sister.  The  former  seems  to  have  been  a 
little  shamefaced  at  the  rejection  of  his 
poem,  and  to  have  taken  measures  to  se¬ 
cure  the  manuscript,  for  it  is  not  among 
the  number  of  those  preserved.  But  Mrs. 
Lefanu  had  no  such  feeling,  and  published 
her  Address,  with  her  name  attached. 
Other  competitors  whose  productions  were 
publicly  acknowledged  were  Horace  Twiss, 
W.  T.  Fitzgerald,  John  Taylor,  proprietor 
of  the  “  Sun”  newspaper,  and  Doctor 
Busby,  the  translator  and  reciter  of  Lu¬ 
cretius,  a  fussy,  self-advertising  busy¬ 
body,  who  forced  himself  into  great 
prominence  in  connection  with  this  busi¬ 
ness. 

Most  of  those  whose  names  have  been 
mentioned  sent  in  poetical  productions 
which  were  capable  of  being  spoken  with¬ 
out  exciting  special  ridicule,  and  the  en¬ 
dorsement  put  upon  their  manuscripts  by 
the  member  of  Committee  who  acted  as 
Reader  is  generally  nothing  mote  than 
“  Read.’’  The  patience  of  the  Reader 
must  have  been  exemplary.  But  even  he 
is  occasionally  unable  to  maintain  equanim¬ 
ity.  Thus,  when  William  Burton’s  Ad¬ 
dress  came  before  him,  and  he  saw  the 
nature  of  the  painter  and  glazier’s  produc¬ 
tion,  he  noted  :  “  A  prose  Address  in  so 
bad  a  hand  1  have  not  attempted  to  read 
it.”  Very  exasperating,  too,  must  the 
competitors  have  been  who  sent  amended 
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copies  of  their  efforts  ;  such  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  sent  “  A  third  and  last  Copy, 
with  the  Writer’s  Apology.”  But  only 
once  or  twice  docs  the  patient  Reader 
express  a  strong  opinion,  as  in  the  case  of 
Thomas  Adams,  of  118  Cheapside,  whose 
manuscript  is  endorsed,  ‘‘  This  one  is  very 
unfit  indeed.”  And  truly  he  is  right,  for 
a  more  grotesque  production  it  is  hard  to 
imagine.  It  commences  with  a  stage 
direction — “  Applauses  then  the  speak¬ 
er  begins  : — 

‘  ‘  What  sounds,  what  joys,  now  greet  my  pen¬ 
sive  ears. 

Calls  to  past  memory  some  grateful  tears.” 

After  “  pensive  ears”  we  are  prepared  for 
almost  anything,  and  we  are  scarcely  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  Melpomene  treated  as  a 
trisyllable  in  the  lines  : — 

“  Then  Melpomene,  arouse  from  dormant  fate. 
And  pride  thy  pow’rs  with  Drury’s  wondrous 
state,” — 

whatever  that  may  mean.  But  Mr. 
Adams’s  finest  lines  are  these  : — 

“  Of  wonders  in  the  world  there’s  seven 
straight. 

May  Drury’s  fame  renown’d  yet  form  the  eight. 
That  England  may  with  pride  her  name  re¬ 
sound. 

Therein  record’d  one  Wonder  more  be  found, 
Wellinoton  and  Vict’by  in  course  of  time. 
Will  make  thyself  Great  England  Number 
Nine.” 

“  Very  unfit  indeed  !”  But  there  weie 
other  geniuses  who  lan  Mr.  Adams  very 
close,  and  one  of  them  earned  the  endorse¬ 
ment,  “Read — this  one  is  very  unfit.” 
This  was  Samuel  Grigg,  who,  by  the  way, 
did  not  pay  postage  on  his  packet.  His 
lucubration  began  : — 

*‘  Lo  in  Majestic  Pride  behold  sublimely  rise  ! 
Erst  like  the  plum’d  Phoenix,  or  in  her  flames 
she  dies 

which  will  serve  as  sufficient  specimen  of 
Mr.  Grigg’s  poetry.  Even  more  remark¬ 
able  is  a  production,  apparently  seriously 
meant,  which  begins  thus  : — 

”  Some  Poems  writlivti  by  Thomas  Neavtlle  on 
the  Abilitys  of  Wilmam  SHAKspEArrE, 

”  Wheu  Shakspeare  raind  in  this  our  Native 
shore, 

fame  stampt  his  vairse  as  in  the  Days  otf 
yore.” 

But  the  greatest  humorist  who  competed 
was  Mr.  J.  Wade,  whose  poem  contains 
such  lines  as  : — 


”  When  the  great  Architect  divine  displav’d 
The  Golden  Compasses,  and  Heav’n  array’d, 

In  brighter  smiles  diffus’d  her  radiant  grace. 
And  fair  Olympia  skew’d  her  beauteous  face. 

*  *  *  *  « 

Music  in  solemn  silence  awful  hung. 

Ecstatic  blisses  spread— as  yet  unsung  !” 

Shortly  after  this  sublime  beginning,  Mr. 
Wade  has  some  passages  which  might  al¬ 
most  have  done  duty  in  a  Rcstcration 
Broijgue,  but  he  has  the  grace  to  append 
a  note  lo  the  doubtful  lines  :  “  A^if. — I 
insert  these  with  inverted  commas,  to 
show  that  they  may  be  omitted  (or  spoken) 
in  the  Representation.  Tho’,  by  the  b)t, 
Shakspeare  himself  has  sometimes  broader 
Phrases  !”  It  rrright  be  supposed  that,  as 
a  flight  of  humor,  this  last  sentence  could 
not  be  exceeded  ;  but  in  the  letters  which 
he  addressed  to  the  Committee,  Mr.  Wade 
approached,  if  he  did  nut  surpass,  even 
this  height.  To  Charles  Ward,  secretary 
to  the  theatre,  he  wrote — 

”  Most  Worthy  Sir, — Conformable  to  your 
very  laudable  Adver'-,  I  inclose  the  New  Ad¬ 
dress.  Trusting  in  your  accustomed,  Impar¬ 
tial,  and  very  Gentlemanlike  manner,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  lay  it  before  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Committee  for  Impartial  Investigation. 
•Should  I  or  should  I  not  prove  the  successful 
Candidate,  it  shall  in  nowise  lessen  the  un¬ 
alterable  Gratitude,  Well-wishing,  and  Es¬ 
teem  I  shall  ever  bear — ¥”•  sincerely  ever, 
J.  Wade.” 

To  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  he  sends  another  copy  of  his 
Address,  with  a  letter  which  begins  : 
“  Hon.  Sir — The  Enclosed  Address  is 
submitted  for  your  graphic  and  superior 
Opinion  and  in  both  letters  he  quotes 
the  first  two  and  the  last  two  lines  of  his 
poem,  in  order  that  no  impostor  might 
successfully  claim  the  authorship  of  this 
work  of  genius.  The  last  two  lines  he 
gives  thus  : — 

‘‘  favours  still  to  merit,  constant  found. 
Now  dries  it* — ns  y'  plaudits  warm  go  round  !” 

Having  submitted  their  productions  to 
the  Committee,  the  anxious  poets  were 
forced  to  await  the  opening  of  the  theatre 
to  know  their  fate.  As  it  was  promised 
that  the  sealed  letters  of  the  unsuccessful 
competitors  should  not  be  opened,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  rejected  Addresses 
should  be  returned  to  their  authors  ;  and 
in  the  advertisements  of  the  opening  of 
the  theatre,  no  information  whatever  was 
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given  about  the  selected  composition,  the 
announcement  being  simpi}’,  “  An  Occa¬ 
sional  Address,  to  be  spoken  by  Mr.  Ellis- 
ton.  ” 

At  last  the  fateful  10th  of  October, 
1812,  arrived.  Hours  before  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  opening  of  the  theatre, 
huge  crowds  blocked  every  street,  keeping 
the  whole  neighborhood  in  a  state  of 
tumult  ;  and  when,  at  a  quarter  past  five 
o’clock,  the  doors  were  opened,  such  a 
rush  took  place  that  it  was  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  no  lives  were  lost. 
Among  this  excited  mob  there  were,  we 
may  be  sure,  a  hundred  anxious  souls  to 
whom  not  the  play,  but  the  prologue,  was 
“  the  thing.”  A  few  of  the  poetic  com¬ 
petitors  may  have  booked  seats,  and  gone 
in  slate  to  the  boxes,  but  the  vast  majority, 
no  doubt,  mingled  in  the  struggle  at  the 
door  of  the  pit,  and  fought  their  desperate 
way  into  the  theatre,  thereto  pass  an  hour 
of  weary  waiting  for  the  verdict.  The 
audience  amuses  itself  by  recognizing  the 
notable  persons  in  the  boxes  ;  birt  the 
anxious  poets  have  no  thoughts  for  mere 
celebrities,  and  even  the  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Garrick,  in  the  box  which  is  hers  by 
right  of  her  famous  husband’s  bequest, 
scarcely  nroves  them.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  great  body  of  the  public,  and  the 
venerable  lady,  bearing  her  burden  of 
ninety  years  with  wondrous  grace,  is 
hailed  with  three  thunderous  acclaims, 
which  move  her  to  tears,  and  no  doubt 
recall  the  happy  days  when  her  “  Davy” 
won  similar  honors  from  a  generation 
passed  away. 

But  the  curtain  rises,  and  the  whole 
body  of  performers  is  discovered  on  the 
stage.  “  God  save  the  King”  is  sung  ; 
then  ”  Rule  Britannia”  is  shouted  by 
three  thousand  voices  ;  and  then — Mr. 
Elliston  appears  (in  the  dress  of  llamht  !), 
and  the  hearts  of  the  competitors  stand 
still  !  Who  shall  picture  the  sickening 
anxiety  of  each  poet  !  the  agonized  hope 
that  the  first  words  uttered  may  be  famil¬ 
iar  words  !  the  awful  disappointmerrt  when 
the  orator  begins  the  lines,  strange  to 
their  ears  : — 

”  In  one  dread  night  onr  city  saw,  and  sigh’d, 
Bow’d  to  the  dust  the  Drama’s  tower  of  pride  ; 
In  one  short  hour  beheld  the  blazing  fane, 
Apollo  sink,  and  Shakespeare  cease  to  reign  !” 

Mr.  Elliston  concludes — 

“  Still  may  we  please,  long — long  may  you  pre¬ 
side  !” 


and  retires  amid  ”  universal  applause,” 
while  an  eager  buzz  tuns  through  the  thea¬ 
tre,  of  criticism  on  the  Address,  and 
speculation  as  to  the  author.  The  most 
persistent  rumor  is  that  Lord  Byron  has 
entered  into  the  competition,  and  that  the 
lines  just  spoken  are  his.  But  there  are 
many  doubters.  The  “Times”  critic 
thinks  that,  if  this  is  the  best  Address 
submitted  to  the  Committee,  the  rest  must 
be  appallingly  bad.  He  won’t  believe 
that  Lord  Byron  is  the  writer  ;  and  de¬ 
clares  that  “  the  Address  is  throughout  of 
the  lowest  order  for  taste,  conception,  and 
knowledge  of  poetic  language.”  But  the 
rumor  gains  ground,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
the  truth  leaks  out  that  the  chosen  poem 
was  not  one  of  those  sent  in  for  competi¬ 
tion,  but  one  furnished  by  Lord  Byron  at 
the  express  request  of  the  Committee.  At 
this  orrtrage  the  poetic  wrath  boiled  over, 
and  one  furious  competitor  determined  to 
give  public  expression  to  the  rage  that 
filled  his  soul. 

It  was  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the 
14th  of  October.  The  comedy  of  the 
“  Hypocrite”  had  just  been  acted,  and 
Mr.  Holland  came  forward  to  give  cut  the 
next  night’s  play.  But  he  found  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  audience  engaged  by  an  orator 
in  the  pit,  and  his  announcement  attract¬ 
ed  no  notice.  The  orator,  having  given 
his  audience  to  understand  that  he  was  one 
of  the  aggrieved  sons  of  Apollo,  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  mount  the  stage  and  give  his 
grievance  full  utterance.  He  accordingly 
scrambled  on  the  stage,  and  bowed  pro¬ 
foundly  to  the  audience.  He  was  about 
to  speak,  when  Raymond,  the  stage-man¬ 
ager,  entered  from  behind,  and  taking  up 
a  position  near  the  injured  poet,  bowed 
with  equal  solemnity  to  the  intelligent 
public.  For  some  time  both  stood  re¬ 
spectfully  bowing,  then  both  tried  at  the 
same  moment  to  address  the  audience,  and 
the  audience,  unable  to  hear  either,  impar¬ 
tially  hissed  both.  The  contending  ora¬ 
tors  then  turned  to  each  other,  and  with 
deepest  reverences  inaugurated  a  confer¬ 
ence.  But  this  had  no  result,  and  both 
again  attempted  to  gain  the  public  ear. 
The  tumult  recommenced,  and  after  some 
time  Raymond  gave  way,  remarking  that, 
“  if  it  was  the  wish  of  the  house  to  hear 
that  gentleman,  he  would  give  place  to 
him.”  The  poet,  left  in  possession  of 
the  field,  once  mote  struggled  to  make 
himself  heard,  but  the  simraeiing  e.xcite- 
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ment  of  the  house  could  not  be  reduced 
to  sileuce  ;  and  although  the  speaker,  by 
impassioned  gestures,  made  it  evident  that 
he  was  communicating  something  of  im¬ 
portance,  not  a  syllable  could  be  heard. 
Ultimately  the  management,  tired  of  see¬ 
ing  the  theatre  turned  into  a  bear-garden, 
sent  on  two  police  officers,  who  carried  off 
the  unfortunate  poet,  amid  a  tumult  which 
continued  until  Raymond  again  appeared. 
He  was  hailed  with  shouts  of — “  Explana¬ 
tion  !”  “  Bring  forward  the  man  !” 

“  Why  did  you  seize  him  ?”  and  on  re¬ 
plying  that  “  An  unknown  person  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  disturb  the  [entertainment,” 
was  loudly  informed  that  the  offender  was 
not  an  unknown  person,  but  that  he  was 
Mr.  George  Frederick  Busby,  one  of  the 
competing  poets.  Raymond  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  the  audience  to  reason, 
and  the  farce  of  the  ‘‘  Beehive,”  which 
was  the  last  piece,  was  played  without 
further  trouble. 

Mr.  George  Frederick  Busby  had  in¬ 
deed  sent  in  an  Address,  but  it  was  un¬ 
just  to  him  to  suppose  that  personal  ^ un¬ 
ity  had  dictated  his  heroic  course.  His 
motive  was  a  much  higher  one — filial 
duty.  His  father’s,  not  his  own,  were 
the  burning  lines  which  he  had  been  try¬ 
ing  to  recite  ;  his  father’s  wrongs  had 
nerved  him  for  the  attempt,  which  had  so 
far  resulted  in  disaster.  But  their  failure 
did  not  dishearten  the  heroic  pair,  and 
next  night  they  returned  to  the  charge 
with  plans  better  laid.  Dr.  Busby  ad¬ 
dressed  a  circular  to  bis  friends,  intimat¬ 
ing  his  intention  of  making  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  theatre  that  evening,  and 
requesting  their  presence  and  support. 
A  crowded  house  accordingly  assembled, 
and  as  soon  as  the  curtain  fell  on  the  last 
act  of  the  “  Rivals,”  all  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  third  tier  of  the  boxes,  where  sat 
the  Doctor  in  state.  He  solemnly  uprose, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes  of  tumult,  made 
himself  heard.  “  I  am  Doctor  Busby,” 
he  shouted,  ‘‘  a  lover,  a  number  of  the 
drama,  and  a  friend  to  the  theatre  {cheers 
and  hisses).  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
well  known  that  for  several  weeks  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  manage  the  concerns 
of  this  theatre  have,  by  public  advertise¬ 
ment,  courted  the  exertions  of  the  literary 
world  to  prepare  an  Address  to  be  spoken 
at  the  opening  of  this  truly  magnificent 
structure.  This  was  on  their  part  noble 
and  praiseworthy  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed 


on  all  hands  that,  however  right  they  have 
been  in  intention,  they  have  most  lament¬ 
ably  erred  in  judgment.” 

Here  the  noise  and  tumult  were  so  over¬ 
powering  that  the  Doctor  was  unable  to 
proceed  for  some  minutes  ;  but  he  ulti¬ 
mately  went  on  to  say  that  he  believed 
over  a  hundred  persons  had  condescended 
to  furnish  Addresses,  and  that  he  for  one 
thought  more  highly  of  the  poetical  talents 
of  tlie  competitors  than  to  believe  that 
none  of  them  had  written  a  better  Address 
than  Lord  Byron’s.  Among  the  Addresses 
sent  in  were  some  that  were  very  fine. 
He  himself  knew  of  four  or  five — a  state¬ 
ment  which  was  received  with  shouts  of 
‘‘  Your  own  and  your  son’s  were  among 
them  !”  At  this  point  the  orchestra  broke 
in  upon  the  orator’s  speech,  and,  although 
he  made  several  attempts  to  resume  opera¬ 
tions,  it  was  not  until  the  termination  of 
the  farce  that  he  was  able  to  conclude. 
Then  he  presented  himself,  and  said  :  I 
have  a  strong,  a  powerful  motive  for  re¬ 
questing  your  attention.  1  am  a  friend  to 
this  theatre.  I  wish  to  open  the  way  to 
supcrexcellence,  to  bring  forward  strong 
and  powerful  talent,  instead  of  letting  it 
sink  into  oblivion.  Gentlemen,  I  am  a 
friend  to  merit,  and  more  especially  to  mod- 
est’rncrit — my  son  is  now  in  the  house  with 
an  Address  whichJI  had  prepared  for  the 
opening  of  this  theatre,  and  nothing  would 
be  a  greater  pride  and  satisfaction  to  me 
than  that  he  should  be  allowed  by  the 
managers  to  rehearse  it  on  the  stage,  if 
you  will  give  him  leave.”  But  at  this 
point  the  Doctor  was  seized  by  two  Bow 
Street  officers,  who,  after  a  terrific  strug¬ 
gle,  dragged  him  out  of  his  box,  and  car¬ 
ried  him  away  toward  the  street.  On  the 
stairs,  however,  the  Doctor  squatted  him¬ 
self  with  vigorous  adhesiveness,  and  defied 
the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  move  him. 
Some  of  the  audience  interfered  in  his 
favor,  and  he  was  borne  back  in  triumph 
to  his  box,  from  which  he  once  more 
harangued  the  house.  Considering  him¬ 
self  now  the  champion  of  their  rights,  he 
said,  and  also  as  much  a  freeman  as  he 
was  a  conqueror,  he  would  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  such  a  Monologue 
as  they  had  seldom  heard.  This  modest 
statement  being  received  with  loud  cheers, 
Mr.  George  Frederick  Busby  mounted  the 
stage,  and  the  audience  became  compara¬ 
tively  quiet. 

But,  most  unhappily  for  the  marvellous 
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Monologue,  Mr.  Busby,  junior,  was  as 
weak  of  voice  as  his  father  was  strong  ; 
and  although  the  opening  lines — 

“  ^Vhen  energizing  objects  men  pursue, 

What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do,"  — 

were  partially  heard,  all  that  followed  was 
inaudible.  A  gentleman  stood  up  in  the 
boxes  and  said,  “  Mr.  Bushy,  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  go  home  if  you  cannot  make 
use  of  a  stronger  voice.  You  ought  not 
to  presume  to  get  on  that  stage  to  detain 
the  company,  if  you  cannot  speak  so  that 
we  may  distinctly  hear  ;  and  I  must  tell 
you,  that  not  a  word  of  what  you  say  can 
be  understood  here  from  the  smallness  of 
your  voice,  however  elegant  and  large  your 
ideas  may  he.”  But  George  Frederick 
was  not  to  be  put  down  in  this  summary 
fashion,  and  probably  finished  the  Mono¬ 
logue  ;  but  excepting  himself  alone  no  one 
was  any  the  wiser,  and  he  had  to  retire, 
leaving  the  world  unenlightened. 

The  newspapers  next  day  gave  great 
prominence  to  this  disorderly  scene,  and 
Dr.  Busby’s  conduct  was  the  object  of 
general  rebuke.  The  most  vigorous  of 
his  critics  was  “  Bell’s  Weekly  Messen- 
ger,”  which  in  its  next  issue  delivered 
itself  thus  : — 

“The  Sitting  Magistrates  of  Bow  Street  mast 
lend  their  kind  assistance  to  their  brethren  of 
the  Committee.  The  incurable  must  be  passed 
to  Bedlam,  and  the  malicious  and  turbulent  to 
Clerkenwell.  While  Moscow  is  yet  blazing, 
and  the  cotton-spinners  out  of  work,  it  is  really 
too  much  to  be  annoyed  with  the  civil  war  of 
poetry,” 

But  this  elevation  of  Dr.  Busby  to  the 
level  of  an  industrial  crisis  and  a  deadly 
war  was  an  isolated  flight  of  imagination, 
and  most  of  the  papers  attacked  him  with 
ridicule  and  banter.  Into  the  strife  one 
very  powerful  combatant  plunged — Lord 
Byron,  who  revenged  himself  for  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  criticism  of  his  Address  by  a  biting 
parody,  wbich  appeared  in  the  “  St. 
James’s  Chronicle”  of  24th  October.  It 
was  of  course  anonymous,  but  is  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  every  edition  of  the  poet’s 
works.  Its  elaborate  title,  however,  can¬ 
not  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  does 
not  know  the  exact  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written  ;  and  those  who 
have  not  heard  of  Dr.  Busby  and  his 
weak-voiced  son,  will  not  understand  the 
allusions  in  “  A  Parenthetical  Address, 
by  Dr,  Plagiary,  half  stolen,  with  ac¬ 
knowledgments,  to  be  spoken  in  an  inar¬ 


ticulate  voice  by  Master - ,  at  the  open¬ 

ing  of  the  next  new  theatre.” 

The  failure  of  the  Doctor’s  attempt 
probably  prevented  any  other  competitor 
from  making  a  similar  exhibition  of  him¬ 
self,  and  the  injured  poets  were  no  doubt 
making  up  their  minds  to  bear  their  woes 
in  silence,  when  another  chance  of  pub¬ 
licity  was  offered  to  them.  This  came 
from  a  publisher  in  Bow  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  who,  struck  by  the  success  of  the 
pretended  “  Rejected  Addresses,”  con¬ 
ceived  the  project  of  publishing  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Addresses  which  had  actually  been 
submitted  to  the  Committee,  and  really 
rejected.  In  answer  to  his  advertisements, 
some  fifty  competitors  sent  in  copies  of 
their  lucubrations,  and  the  majority  of 
these  were  published  in  a  small  octavo  vol¬ 
ume,  entitled  “  The  Genuine  Rejected 
Addresses.”  I  do  not  think  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  was  a  success  ;  indeed  I  incline  to 
the  theory  that  it  was  a  deadly  failure. 
For  this  belief  I  have  two  reasons  :  one, 
that  the  little  book  is  now  so  rare  that  few 
copies  of  it  can  have  got  into  circulation  ; 
and  the  other,  that  when  a  copy  does  turn 
up  it  is  generally  in  the  finest  condition, 
and  shows  conclusively  that  it  has  been 
little  read.  If  it  was  a  failure,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  its  fate  was  richly  de¬ 
served  ;  for  a  duller’,  more  inane  collec¬ 
tion  of  commonplace  doggerel  could 
scarcely  be  conceived. 

Of  the  writers  who  h.ad  been  parodied 
in  the  “  Rejected  Addresses,”  two  sub¬ 
mitted  serious  productions  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  published  them  in  this  collection. 
W.  T.  Fitzgerald  was  one  of  these.  This 
amiable  man,  and  bad  poet,  was  celebrat¬ 
ed  for  the  extreme  loyalty  of  his  effusions, 
and  it  was  on  this  point  that  his  parodists 
had  fastened. 

“  Hail,  glorious  edifice,  stupendous  work  ! 
God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York  !' 

were  the  opening  lines  of  the  parody  ;  but 
tbe  genuine  production  did  not  work  the 
loyal  vein,  and  was  simply  a  dirll.  ordinary 
sort  of  occasional  address.  The  othtr 
poet  who  appears  in  both  collections  is 
our  friend  Dr.  Busby,  of  whose  sur|)ass- 
ingly  dull  effusion  the  opening  lines  have 
already  been  quoted.  Reading  his  genu¬ 
ine  Address,  we  long  for  a  touch  either  of 
the  humor  or  the  versification  of  the  bur¬ 
lesque,  from  which  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
quoting  the  delightful  lines  in  which  the 
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Atomic  Theory  of  Lucretius,  as  well  as 
the  Doctor’s  tianslation  of  that  author,  is 
so  happily  parodied  : — 

“  I  sing  how  casnal  bricks,  in  airy  climb, 
Encountered  casual  cow-hair,  casual  lime  ; 


How  rafters,  borne  through  wondering  clouds 
elate. 

Kiss’d  in  their  slope  blue  elemental  slate. 
Clasp’d  solid  beams  in  chance  directed  fury. 
And  gave  to  birth  our  renovated  Drury.” 

— Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


ON  THE  RISE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SYNTHETICAL  CHEMISTRY. 


BY  PROFESSOR  THORPE. 


Chemistry,  as  an  art,  dates  back  from 
the  very  dawn  of  civilization  itself  ;  as  a 
science  it  is  baiely  a  couple  of  centuries 
old.  To  the  alchemists  its  pursuit  was, 
in  the  main,  but  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 
Now  and  again  we  find  men  among  them 
like  Thomas  Aquinas,  Basil  Valentine, 
Libavius,  and  dauber,  who  weie  impelled 
by  a  higher  motive  than  the  love  of  gold 
to  seek  for  the  hidden  meaning  of  things, 
but  the  mystical  tendencies  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  as  scales  to  their  eyes,  and  such 
devious  groping  for  the  light  as  they  were 
able  to  make  too  frequently  ended  in  utter 
darkness.  Even  in  the  therapeutic  crudi¬ 
ties  of  Paracelsus,  who  was  sulRciently 
sincere  in  his  profession  asa  thaumatuigist 
to  afiiim  that  magic  was  the  culminating 
point  of  all  human  kn-owledge,  what  there 
was  of  science  was  summed  up  in  the 
aphorism,  which  in  fact  passed  as  an  axiom 
among  his  disciples  :  Man  is  a  clmnical 
compound  ;  his  ailments  are  due  to  some 
alteration  in  his  composition,  and  can  only 
he  cured  by  the  influence  of  other  chemical 
compounds.  It  may  be  questioned  indeed 
whether  modern  theiapeutics  has  advanced 
much  beyond  this  position. 

In  strict  truth,  it  is  only  within  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  that  men  have  seriously  set 
themselves  to  search  for  the  causes  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  chemical  change.  Phlogiston- 
ism,  it  is  true,  had  in  it  the  semblance  of  a 
philosophical  doctrine,  but  it  was  founded 
on  an  utterly  false  basis,  and  ultimately 
fell  and  was  crushed  by  the  weight  of  its 
own  absurdities.  The  recognition  of  the 
real  nature  of  combustion,  itself  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  chemical  union,  paved  the 
way  toward  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
essential  nature  of  chemical  combination  ; 
and  this  conception  acquired  a  beauty, 
order,  and  harmony  until  then  unknown 
to  chemical  teaching  by  the  application  of 
th3  atomic  hypothesis  as  an  explanation  of 
the  fundamental  facts  of  chemical  affinity. 


Indeed,  it  has  become  a  truism  to  .say  that 
this  conception,  the  fruit  of  patient  and 
sustained  induction,  is  to  chemistry  what 
the  theory  of  universal  gravitation  is  to 
astronomy.  For  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory  chemistry  was  illumined  and  vivified 
by  a  single,  consistent  theory,  founded  on 
quantitative  relations,  and  making  use  of 
definite  mathematical  expression  ;  and  it 
was  at  length  recognized  that  the  science 
must  ultimately  be  referred  to  mathemati¬ 
cal  laws  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
established  in  regard  to  the  mechanical 
properties  of  matter. 

It  in  nowise  detracts  from  the  merit  of 
Dalton  to  affirm  that  the  atomic  theory 
was  a  product  of  the  age.  It  is  certain 
that  even  if  the  simple,  unassuming  Cum¬ 
berland  Quaker  had  never  lived,  or  that, 
if  the  boarding-school  at  Kendal,  “  where 
youth  was  carefully  instructed  in  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French  ;  also  writing, 
arithmetic,  merchants’  accounts,  and  the 
mathematics,”  for  the  modest  sum  of  ten- 
and-sixpence  per  quarter,  had  absorbed 
the  whole  of  his  intellectual  energies,  we 
should  still  have  had  the  atomic  theory. 
Thomas  Thomson,  who  stood  sponsor  to 
the  infant  doctrine,  always  maintained 
that  in  the  absence  of  Dalton,  Wollaston 
would  have  been  its  discoverer.  A 
younger,  bolder,  and  more  vigorous  in¬ 
tellect  than  Wollaston’s  was  also  on  its 
track,  and  Sweden  had  well-nigh  secured 
the  glory  which  indisputably  belongs  to 
Britain.  Jons  Jakob  Berzelius  had  clear¬ 
ly  grasped  the  real  significance  of  Richter’s 
labors,  and,  before  he  had  even  heard  of 
Dalton’s  theory,  had  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  determination  of  the  stoichiometric  re¬ 
lations  on  which  the  atomic  doctrine  ulti¬ 
mately  depends.  Ills  keen  mental  vision 
saw  proofs  Of  its  validity  where  Dalton 
failed  to  find  them.  He  was  aware  also 
of  its  limitations  ;  like  Wollaston,  he  per- 
ceiv  ed  that  the  mutual  action  of  atoms  re- 
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quires  a  geometrical  conception  of  their 
relative  arrangement  in  all  the  three  dimen¬ 
sions  of  solid  extension. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  theory  which  found  deliberate  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  New  System  of  Chemical  Phi¬ 
losophy — and  no  one  can  say  that  it  is  not 
destined  to  give  place  to  a  higher  and  even 
nobler  generalization,  which  shall  more 
clearly  connect  matter  with  the  forces  as¬ 
sociated  with  it — it  is  certain  that  the  ages 
to  come  will  ever  reckon  it  as  the  central, 
dominant  conception  which  has  actuated 
the  chemistry  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  chemistry 
of  our  time  is,  in  a  word,  the  development 
and  elaboration  of  Dalton’s  doctrine  ;  for 
every  great  advance  in  chemical  knowl¬ 
edge  during  the  last  ninety  years  finds  its 
interpretation  in  his  theory. 

The  discovery  by  Gay-Lussac  in  1808, 
that  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  both 
simple  and  compound  gases,  when  meas¬ 
ured  under  like  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pressure,  are  either  proportional  to  or 
are  simple  multiples  of  their  empirical 
combining  weights  ;  and  the  explanation 
of  this  fact,  given  by  Avogadro  in  1811, 
by  the  assumption  that  all  gases,  when 
miasurcd  under  comparable  conditions, 
contain  the  same  npmbcr  of  particles,  as 
indicated  by  the  similarity  in  behavior  of 
all  truly  gaseous  substances  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  temperature  and  pressure,  were 
the  first  striking  proofs  of  the  validity,  if 
not  the  sufficiency,  of  Dalton’s  funda¬ 
mental  conception.  Then  followed  the 
discovery  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  in  1819, 
that  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the  elements 
is  inversely  proportional  to  their  atomic 
weights,  which  finds  its  simplest  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  general  law  that  the  atoms  of 
elementary  substances  have  the  same  capac¬ 
ity  for  heat  ;  and  almost  simultaneously, 
the  discovery  by  Mitscherlich  that  an  equal 
number  of  atoms  similarly  combined  pro¬ 
duces  similarity  of  crystalline  form  ;  simi¬ 
larity  of  crystalline  form  being  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
atoms,  and  only  determined  by  their  num¬ 
ber  and  arrangement.  The  recognition, 
about  1823,  of  the  existence  of  Isomer¬ 
ism,  that  is,  of  the  fact  that  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  may  combine  together  in  the  same 
proportion  and  yet  give  rise  to  totally 
distinct  compounds  ;  Faraday’s  discovery 
in  1833,  “  that  the  equivalent  weights  of 
bodies  are  simply  those  quantities  of  them 


which  contain  equal  quantities  of  elec¬ 
tricity,”  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  atoms 
of  bodies  have  equal  quantities  of  elec¬ 
tricity  naturally  associated  with  them  ; 
the  deteetion  by  Kopp  and  Schroder  in 
Germany,  and  by  Playfair  and  Joule  in 
this  country,  of  the  relations  between  mass 
and  volume  in  solids  and  liquids ; 
these  constitute  so  many  proofs  of  the 
soundness  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
hypothesis.  It  does  not  weaken  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  these  generalizations  were  not 
invariably  accepted  by  the  leaders  of 
chemical  opinion  at  the  time  they  were 
promulgated.  Dalton  himself,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  was  unable  to  recognize  the  great  sup¬ 
port  his  doctrine  derived  from  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  law  of  volumes  by  Gay-Lussac. 
Berzelius  long  failed  to  appreciate  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  discovery  of  Dulong  and 
Petit,  and  although  he  was  eventually 
driven  to  recognize  the  occurrence  of 
isomerism — he,  indeed,  coined  that  very 
word — in  the  outset  he  stoutly  maintained 
that  the  idea  involved  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  It  is  true  that  a  fuller  knowledge 
has  shown  that  each  of  these  generaliza¬ 
tions  has  its  limitations  :  that  all  are,  so 
to  say,  only  first  approximations  to  exact 
mathematical  statement  ;  but  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  has  in  no  wise  diminished  the 
support  they  afford  to  the  doctrine  of  Dal¬ 
ton,  for,  as  Liebig  has  well  stated,  “  one 
of  the  most  cogent  arguments  for  the 
soundness  of  our  views  respecting  the 
existence  of  atoms  is,  that  these  devia¬ 
tions  are  explicable  upon  certain  considera¬ 
tions  attaching  to  the  atomic  theory.” 

Cor[)uscular  theories  are  now  altogether 
banished  from  certain  domains  of  physics. 
Indeed,  the  most  weighty  of  the  attacks 
yet  made  on  the  atomic  hypothesis  have 
been  delivered  by  those  who  are  mainly 
occupied  with  the  problems  and  abstract 
conceptions  of  energy.  It  is  significant 
that  Faraday,  who  began  his  scientific 
career  as  a  chemist,  seems  to  have  gradu¬ 
ally  loosened  his  hold  on  the  atomic  theory 
as  he  became  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  purely  physical  phe¬ 
nomena.  On  the  other  hand,  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  atoms  has  been  enor¬ 
mously  strengthened  by  a  profounder  study 
of  the  laws  which  affect  the  thermal  rela¬ 
tions  of  gases  and  their  behavior  under 
pressure  :  the  very  fact  that  these  laws 
are  not  capable  of  the  strict  mathematical 
expression  originally  given  to  them,  finds 
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its  fullest  explanation  in  the  atomic  theory  ; 
the  deviations  follow,  indeed,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  theory,  thereby 
affording  an  additional  proof  of  the  truth 
of  Liebig’s  reinaik. 

But  the  chemist  who  concerns  himself 
mainly  with  considerations  drawn  from 
his  own  science  sees  in  the  past  course 
and  present  tendency  of  organic  chemistry 
the  strongest  proofs  of  the  influence  and 
value  of  Dalton’s  doctrine.  All  the  funda¬ 
mental  conceptions  of  organic  chemistry 
are  essentially  atomic.  The  significance 
of  isomerism  has  already  been  referred  to  ; 
it  is  in  the  domain  of  organic  chemistry 
that  isomerism  finds  its  most  numerous 
and  most  striking  examples.  As  far  back 
as  1823  Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig  clearly 
recognized  the  existence  of  isomerism,  and 
also  the  fact  that  it  must  ultimately  de¬ 
pend  on  differences  in  the  mode  in  which 
the  atoms  of  the  constituent  elements  are 
combined.  The  discovery  of  the  identity 
in  qualitative  and  quantitative  composition 
of  silver  fulminate  and  silver  cyanate,  by 
these  ctiemisis,  was  in  reality  one  of  the 
most  momentous  discoveries  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  followed  in  quick  succession 
by  Faraday’s  discovery  of  a  liquid  hydro¬ 
carbon  in  oil  gas,  having  the  same  per¬ 
centage  composition  as  the  well-known 
olefiant  gas  :  ’oy  Wohler’s  epoch-making 
transformation  of  ammonium  cyanate  into 
urea — bodies  made  up  of  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  united  in  the  same,  proportion,  and 
yet  possessing  wholly  dissimilar  proper¬ 
ties  ;  and,  lastly,  by  Berzelius’s  discovery 
that  racemic  acid  and  tartaric  acid  are 
identical  in  composition.  These  facts 
profoundly  influenced  chemical  thought, 
by  demonstrating  that  the  attributes  of 
bodies  depend  not  merely  on  the  nature 
and  number  of  their  components,  but  also 
on  the  mode  in  which  these  components 
are  arranged  and  distributed.  Chemists, 
for  the  first  time,  clearly  recognized  that 
their  business  was  not  only  to  determine 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  various 
atoms  in  a  compound,  but  also  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  those  atoms  are  grouped  and 
held  together.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great 
problem  of  modern  chemistry,  and  each 
successive  theory  of  the  last  half  century 
may  be  valued  in  proportion  as  it  has  min¬ 
istered  to  this  end.  The  idea  of  atomic 
grouping  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  doctrine 
of  radicals,  by  means  of  which  the  chem¬ 
ists  of  sixty  years  ago  sought  to  make  evi¬ 


dent  that  organic  compounds  are  funda¬ 
mentally  similar  to  inorganic  substances. 
It  lay,  too,  at  the  basis  of  the  unitary 
views  which,  with  the  discovery  of  the 
principle  of  substitution  by  Dumas,  began 
to  gain  ground  in  organic  chemistry.  The 
fact  of  substitution,  indeed,  is  as  inex¬ 
plicable  as  the  law  of  multiple  propor¬ 
tions,  except  upon  the  atomic  hypothesis. 
The  nucleus  theory  of  Laurent,  and  the 
different  type  theories  of  the  French  school, 
and  of  their  successors  in  England,  all 
tacitly  recognized  the  existence  of  atoms. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  attempt  to  show  how 
these  various  theories  have  given  place  to 
more  rational  modes  of  viewing  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  organic  compounds.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  the  two  most  powerful  factors  in  de¬ 
termining  the  present  character  of  organic 
chemistry  have  been,  firstly,  the  recogni¬ 
tion  by  Frankland  in  1852  of  the  fact  that 
the  atom  of  every  element  is  inherently 
endowed  with  a  specific  combining  power 
varying  within  certain  limits,  whereby  it 
is  able  to  unite  with  a  definite  number  of 
atoms  of  other  elements  ;  and  secondly  the 
hypotheses  of  Kekule  and  (louper,  which 
graft  themselves  directly  on  Frankland’s 
discovery,  concerning  certain  peculiarities 
in  the  mode  of  combination  of  the  element 
carbon,  the  organic  element  par  excellence. 
Although  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  real 
cause  of  valency,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
cause  which  enables  the  atom  of  carbon  to 
take  to  itself  and  hold  in  stable  union  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen  or  of  chlorine,  and  no 
more  than  four,  and  which  forbids  the 
atom  of  hydrogen  or  of  chlorine  to  do  the 
same  thing  as  regards  carbon,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  fundamental  idea  of 
valency  is  essentially  atomic  in  concep¬ 
tion. 

From  this  time  the  attempts  of  chemists 
to  unravel  the  internal  structure  or  consti¬ 
tution,  to  use  the  term  first  introduced  by 
Butlerow,  of  organic  compounds  took  a 
new  departure.  Great  numbers  of  com¬ 
pounds  hitherto  unknown  and  undreamed 
of  were  prepared  because  theory  indicated 
their  existence.  The  mode  of  genesis 
and  the  nature  of  the  transformations  of 
these  bodies  threw  fresh  light  on  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  grouping  of  the  atoms  in  bodies 
already  known  ;  and  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  enabled  chemists  to  conceive  of 
methods  by  which  such  bodies  might  be 
synthetically  prepared.  Indeed,  it  may 
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be  safely  asserted  that  whenever  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  an  organic  substance  is  clearly 
made  out,  the  synthetical  formation  of 
that  body  comes  within  the  sphere  of  prac¬ 
tical  chemistry. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  in  this  con. 
nection  to  take  a  survey  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  synthetical  chem¬ 
istry  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

Such  a  survey,  however  rapid,  will  take 
us  into  every  department  of  the  organic, 
world.  During  the  past  half-century  the 
chemist  has  succeeded  in  forming  the 
active  principles  or  characteristic  products 
of  many  plants  ;  he  has  built  up  sub¬ 
stances  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  made  only  by  the  very  process  of  living 
of  an  animal  ;  and  he  has  formed  sub¬ 
stances  which  were  thought  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  only  by  changes  in  organized  mat¬ 
ter  after  death. 

That  particular  day  in  1828,  when 
Wohler  first  observed  the  transformation 
of  ammonium  cyanate  into  urea,  should 
be  accounted  a  red-letter  day  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  science.  This  discovery  viitually 
gave  the  death-blow  to  the  notion  that  the 
operations  which  are  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  chemical  products  of  the 
organic  world  are  fundamentally  different 
from  those  which  take  place  in  the  inor¬ 
ganic  world.  Urea,  as  the  final  product 
of  a  series  of  tissue  changes,  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  a  typical  product  of  animal  life  : 
no  more  characteristic  example  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  formed  by  the  action  of  the  so- 
called  vital  force  could  possibly  be  ad¬ 
duced.  By  demonstrating  that  urea  can 
be  made  synthetically  by  ordinary  labora¬ 
tory  processes  and  from  substances  inor¬ 
ganic  in  their  origin,  Wohler  proved  that 
vital  force  is  only  another  name  for  chemi¬ 
cal  action  ;  and  that  an  animal  is  nothing 
but  a  laboratory  in  which  a  multitude  of 
chemical  changes,  similar  to  those  which 
occur  in  our  test-tubes  and  controlled  by 
essentially  the  same  conditions,  is  con¬ 
tinually  taking  place. 

Since  the  date  of  Wohler’s  discovery 
urea  has  been  synthetically  prepared  by 
many  reactions.  Thus  it  was  obtained  by 
Natanson  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
carbonyl  chloride,  and  by  Basarow  by 
heating  commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia  ; 
its  formation  in  this  case  is  due  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  ordinary  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia,  or  “  smelling  salts,”  always  con¬ 
tains  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  ammo¬ 


nium  carbamate,  which  on  heating  is 
resolved  into  urea  and  water.  These 
reactions  have  a  special  interest  from  the 
circumstance  that  all  the  substances  taking 
part  in  them  can  be  formed  directly  or 
indirectly  from  their  ultimate  elements. 

Associated  with  urea  as  a  product  of 
the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  organism  are  uric  acid, 
xanthine  and  sarcine.  These  bodies  are 
met  with  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in 
urine,  and  in  certain  forms  of  urinary  cal¬ 
culi  ;  and  they  are  invariably  present  in 
blood  and  muscle  juice.  In  chemical 
compositioi)  they  differ  from  each  other 
simply  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  they  con¬ 
tain.  Urea  was  first  artificially  trans¬ 
formed  into  uric  acid  by  Ilorbaczewski. 
Its  synthesis  has  also  been  effected  by 
Behrend  and  Roosen  by  methods  which 
afford  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  view 
of  its  constitution  originally  propounded 
by  Medicus. 

Closely  related  in  chemical  composition 
to  these  bodies  are  theo-bromine  and 
caffeine,  the  active  principles  respectively 
of  cocoa  (the  fruit  of  Theohroma  cacao) 
and  of  coffee  and  tea.*  Caffeine,  indeed, 
is  contained  in  a  large  number  of  vegetable 
products,  infusions  of  which  are  used  as 
beverages  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  tea  and  coffee,  it  is 
found  in  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea  (the  leaves 
of  Ilex  paraguayensis)  ;  in  “  guarana,” 
the  diied  paste  prepared  from  the  seeds 
of  Pauliinia  sorbilis,  growing  in  South 
America  ;  and  also  in  the  kola-nut,  which 
is  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  Central 
Africa.  This  widespread  use  of  caffeine- 
containing  products  is  undoubtedly  of 
great  physiological  import,  and  its  interest 
is  enhanced  by  the  intimate  relationship 
which  is  now  shown  to  exist  between 
caffeine  and  the  products  derived  from 
the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  matters  within 
the  organism.  Xanthine,  indeed,  has 
been  recently  transformed  into  theobro¬ 
mine  by  Emil  Fischer  by  a  method  which 
is  identical  in  principle  with  that  used  in 
I860  by  Strecker  to  effect  the  conversion 
of  theobromine  into  caffeine.  These 


*  It  has  been  snrmised,  from  the  results  of 
physiological  experiments,  that  caffeine,  the 
characteristic  principle  of  coffee,  differs  from 
theine,  the  active  principle  of  tea.  Recent 
observations  by  Professor  Dnnstan  have,  how¬ 
ever,  conclusively  demonstrated  the  identity 
of  the  two  substances. 
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bodies  are  closely  related  to  guanine^  a 
substance  contained,  as  its  name  implies, 
in  guano.  Guanine,  in  fact,  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  xanthine  by  Strecker.  Hence 
the  active  principle  of  tea  and  coffee  could 
be  obtained  from  guano,  or  if  some  method 
of  transforming  uric  acid  into  xanthine 
could  be  devised  —this  transformation  was 
at  one  time  supposed  to  have  been  effected 
— caffeine  could  be  synthetically  made 
through  the  intervention  of  urea  and  uric 
acid  from  inorganic  materials.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  scheme  shows  the  successive  steps 
of  the  synthesis  : — 

1.  Carbon  and  oxygen  give  carbonic 
oxide. — Priestley  ;  Cruikshank. 

2.  Carbonic  oxide  and  chlorine  give 
carbonyl  chloride. — J.  Davy. 

3.  Caibonyl  chloride  and  ammonia  give 
urea. — Natanson. 

4.  Urea  gives  uric  acid. — Horhaezewski, 
Behrend  and  Roosen. 

5.  Uric  acid  to  be  transformed  into 
xanthine. 

6.  Xanthine  yields  theobromine. — 
Strecker. 

7.  Theobromine  gives  caffeine. — Fisch¬ 
er. 

Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  study  of  the  putrefaction  of 
albuminous  substances  of  animal  origin 
with  the  result  that  a  considerable  number 
of  basic  nitrogenous  bodies,  some  of  which 
are  highly  poisonous,  have  been  isolated. 
These  compounds  were  classed  by  the 
Italian  toxicologist  Selmi  under  the  gen¬ 
eric  name  of  the  ptomaHnes  (nTiofia,  a 
corpse).  They  are  the  products  of  the 
vitality  of  the  micro-organisms  which  are 
concerned  in  setting  up  the  putrefactive 
change.  Their  discovery  has  greatly 
modified  our  views  as  to  the  mode  of 
action  of  pathogenic  organisms,  and  it  is 
HOW'  regarded  as  not  improbable  that  the 
disturbances  are  due  rather  to  the  poison¬ 
ous  products  elaborated  by  the  organism 
than  to  the  mere  presence  of  the  organ¬ 
isms  themselves.  It  ought  to  be  stated, 
however,  that  the  attempts  hitherto  made 
to  isolate  the  toxic  substances  which  may 
be  formed  by  the  growth  of  pathogenic 
organisms  have  been  attended  with  only 
partial  success.  Thus  Nencki  was  unable 
to  detect  any  toxic  substance  among  the 
products  of  anthrax,  and  Staphylococcus 
aureus,  a  common  organism  in  abscesses, 
yields  only  a  non-poisonous  base.  On  the 
other  hand,  Brieger,  to  whom  we  owe  the 


detection  of  a  large  number  of  these  so- 
called  cadaveric  alkaloids,  has  found  that 
the  typhoid  bacillus  yields  a  poisonous 
substance  which  he  h-.s  named  typhotoxine  ; 
and  he  has  also  discoveied  that  the  bacillus 
of  tetanus  forms  a  base,  now  called  tetuuine, 
which  gives  rise  to  symptoms  which  have 
a  strong  resemblance  to  those  occasioned 
by  the  inoculation  of  the  bacilli.  All  the 
ptomaines  hitheito  isolated  are  compaia- 
tively  simple  in  composition  and  not  very 
complex  in  chemical  constitution.  Some 
of  them  have  been  shown  to  be  identical 
with  bodies  already  known.  Thus  choline 
bile),  a  non-poisonous  alkaloid, 
originally  found  by  Strecker  in  bile,  in  the 
brain,  and  in  yolk  of  egg,  and  now  known 
to  be  a  product  of  the  putrefaction  of 
meat  or  fish,  has  been  synthesized  by 
Wurtz  ;  while  neurine  {yevpov,  nerve),  a 
deiivative  of  brain  substance,  originally 
confounded  with  choline,  but  differing 
from  it  in  composition  and  in  possessing 
intense  poisonous  properties,  has  been 
artificially  produced  by  Baeyer  and  by 
Hofmann.  Choline  and  neurine  are  close¬ 
ly  related  substances  and  can  be  readily 
transformed  into  each  other.  Another  of 
the  so-called  corpse  alkaloids,  cadaverine, 
has  also  been  synthetically  formed  by 
Ladenburg. 

In  1870  Schmiedeberg  and  Koppe  iso¬ 
lated  the  poisonous  principle  of  the  fungus 
Agaricus  muscarius,  which  they  named 
muscarine.  Subsequently,  Schmiedeberg 
and  Ilarnack  obtained  muscarine  by  the 
oxidation  of  choline,  which  indeed  ac¬ 
companies  it  in  many  fungi,  and  from 
which  it  differs  only  in  containing  an 
additional  atom  of  oxygen.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  muscarine  also  occurs  with 
choline  among  the  products  of  the  putre¬ 
faction  of  flesh. 

It  is,  however,  among  the  products  of 
plant  life  that  some  of  the  most  notable 
syntheses  of  modern  times  have  been 
effected.  Tartaric  acid,  the  characteristic 
acid  of  unripe  grapes,  and  citric  acid,  the 
acid  which  gives  sourness  to  limes,  lemons, 
and  oranges,  have  each  been  artificially 
prepared.  The  synthesis  of  tartaric  acid 
may  now  be  effected  from  its  elements  by 
a  comparatively  simple  series  of  steps. 
The  first  step  involves  the  artificial  forma¬ 
tion  of  ordinary  alcohol.  This  was  effect¬ 
ed  by  Berthelot  in  the  following  way. 
When  carbon  is  intensely  heated  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  gas  a  poisonous  gas- 
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cons  liydrocaibon  termed  acetylene  is  pro¬ 
duced,  wliicli  is  characterized  by  giving  a 
red  powder  with  certain  compounds  of 
copper.  Indeed,  by  means  of  tliis  re¬ 
action  tlic  presence  of  acetylene  in  ordi¬ 
nary  coal-gas  and  as  a  product  of  the  im¬ 
perfect  combustion  of  many  illuminating 
flames  may  be  recognized.  This  com¬ 
pound  of  copper  and  acetylene,  under  the 
influence  of  reducing  reagents,  may  be 
made  to  yield  ethylene,  or  olefiant  gas  ; 
this  gas,  as  Faraday  showed,  is  soluble  in 
strong  oil  of  vitriol  with  the  formation  of 
ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  a  substance  which 
only  requires  distillation  with  water  to 
convert  it  into  ethyl  (i.e.  ordinary)  alco¬ 
hol. 

Ordinary  alcohol,  under  the  influence  of 
oxidizing  agents,  gives  rise  to  glyoxylic 
acid,  from  which,  as  recently  shown  by 
Genvresse,  the  optically  inactive  modifica¬ 
tion  of  tartaric  acid,  the  racemic  acid  dis¬ 
covered  by  Berzelius,  may  be  formed. 
Racemic  acid,  as  demonstrated  by  Pasteur, 
is  a  mixture  of  two  modifications  of  tar¬ 
taric  acid  which  neirtralize  each  other’s 
optical  activity.  By  taking  advantage  of 
certain  remarkable  differences  in  the  crys¬ 
talline  characters  of  the  sodium-ammonium 
salts  formed  from  racemic  acid,  which  he 
was  the  first  to  detect,  Pasteur  succeeded 
in  separating  the  two  constituents  of  race¬ 
mic  acid  and  in  showing  that  one  of  these 
is  the  particular  variety  which  occurs  in 
the  grape  and  other  fruits,  and  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  tartaric  acid  of  commerce. 
Hence  the  racemic  acid  obtained  from  the 
oxidation  product  of  alcohol  only  requires 
treatment  by  Pasteur’s  method  to  yield 
the  tartaric  acid  of  the  grape. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  to  effect  the  artificial  formation 
of  plant-alkaloids  such  as  quinine,  mor¬ 
phine,  strychnine,  etc.,  but  as  yet  with 
only  partial  sirccess.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  such  syntheses  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  when  the  constitution  of  these 
complex  substances  is  better  understood. 
Up  to  the  present  only  two  alkaloids  have 
been  synthesized— one  completely,  viz., 
canine,  the  poisonous  principle  of  hemlock 
i^Conium  macvlatum),  which  has  been 
made  artificially  by  Ladenbur’g,  and  the 
other  only  partially,  viz.,  atropine,  one  of 
the  active  substances  in  Atropa  Bella¬ 
donna. 

The  history  of  the  synthesis  of  conine 
has  a  special  interest.  The  naturally  oc¬ 


curring  conine  obtained  by  Giesecke  in 
1827  has  the  power  of  turning  the  plane 
of  polarized  light  to  the  tight,  while  the 
conine  first  synthesized  by  Ladenburg  was 
found  to  have  no  action  on  polarized  light. 
Further  research  Iras  shown  that  this  conine 
stands  to  the  naturally  occurring  alkaloid 
in  the  same  relation  that  the  artificially 
prepared  racemic  acid  of  Genvresse  stands 
to  the  tartaric  acid  of  fruits.  By  com¬ 
bining  the  artificial  conine  with  tartaric 
acid,  it  is  broken  up  into  loevo-conine  and 
into  dextro-conine,  the  latter  of  which  is 
identical  with  the  natural  variety. 

Closely  related  to  conine  is  nicotine,  the 
poisonous  constituent  of  tobacco.  The 
constitution  of  this  body  is  now  fairly  well 
understood,  and  its  synthetical  formation 
may  be  confidently  looked  for.  Its  parent 
substance  is  contained  in  coal-tar,  and  in 
the  fadid  liquid  obtained  by  distilling 
bones. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  odorifer¬ 
ous  principles  of  plants  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  artificially,  such,  for  example,  as 
bitter-almond  oil  and  oil  of  mustard.  In¬ 
deed,  the  synthetically  prepared  oil  of 
mustard  has  largely  replaced  the  natural 
product  in  medreine  as  a  vesicant  and 
counter-irritant.  The  sweet-smelling  prin- 
cijile  of  Spirosa  nlmuria,  or  meadow-sweet, 
is  readily  formed  by  heating  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  in  soda  with  chloroform. 
This  substance  may,  as  shown  by  Dr. 
Perkin,  be  readily  transformed  into  cou- 
mnrin,  the  crystalline  odoriferous  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  tonka  bean  and  of  woodruff. 
The  Maiweinessenz  used  in  Germany  in 
place  of  woodruff  in  the  manufacture  of 
Muiwein  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  artifi¬ 
cially  prepared  coumarin. 

Salicylic  acid,  which  is  now  largely  used 
as  an  antiseptic,  could  formerly  only  be 
obtained  from  oil  of  winter-green  [Gaul- 
theria  procumbens).  It  is  now  prepared 
on  a  manufacturing  scale  by  heating  a 
compound  of  soda  and  carbolic  acid  in 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  synthetic  prod- 
rret  has  now  practically  replaced  the  natu¬ 
ral  variety. 

Vanillin,  the  aromatic  principle  of  the 
dried  fermented  pods  of  certain  orchids 
belonging  to  the  genus  Vanilla  (Span. 
vuynilla,  dim.  of  vaina,  a  pod),  has  had 
its  constitution  unravelled,  with  the  result 
that  it  can  now  be  synthetically  prepared. 
Artificial  vanillin  is,  in  fact,  made  on  an 
industrial  scale  in  Germany,  and  threatens 
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to  supplant  the  natural  product  of  Reunion 
and  Mauritius  as  a  flavoring  agent  in 
chocolate  and  confectionery.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  vanillin  is  found  to  be 
chemically  related  to  the  odoriferous  con¬ 
stituents  of  cloves  and  allspice,  and  can  be 
prepared  from  these  substances. 

Other  plant  products,  of  which  the  syn¬ 
thetic  formation  may  be  confidently  looked 
for,  are  moutchouc  and  oil  of  turpentine  ; 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  one  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  other,  and  both,  in¬ 
directly,  from  coal-tar. 

The  story  of  the  artificial  formation 
of  alizarin  from  coal-tar  derivatives  by 
Graebe  and  Liebermann  in  1868,  and  of 
its  successful  commercial  manufacture  by 
Perkin  in  this  country,  and  by  Caro  in 
Germany,  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeat¬ 
ed  here.  The  synthetic  formation  of 
alizarin  created  nothing  less  than  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  one  of  our  leading  industries,  and 
completely  destroyed  a  staple  trade  of 
France,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  Ali¬ 
zarin  is  one  of  the  main  products  of  the 
madder  plant,  the  roots  of  which  have 
been  used  from  time  immemoiial  for  the 
sake  of  the  dyes  which  they  contain. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  in  his  time  madder  was 
well  known  “  to  the  sordid  and  avaricious  ; 
and  this  because  of  the  large  profits  ob¬ 
tained  from  it  owing  to  its  employment  in 
dyeing  wool  and  leather.”  Originally  it 
was  grown  almost  exclusively  in  India, 
Persia,  and  the  Levant.  The  Moors  in¬ 
troduced  it  into  Spain,  whence  it  found  its 
way  into  the  Netherlands.  Alsace  and 
Avignon  were  long  celebrated  for  their 
madder.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  the 
most  important  of  the  natural  dye-stuffs 
used  by  the  calico  printer  and  Turkey-red 
dyer  ;  and  the  annual  import  of  it  into 
this  country  was  valued  at  £1,250,000 
sterling,  the  South  Lancashire  district 
alone  consuming  upward  of  150  tons 
weekly.  The  chemist  has  changed  all 
this,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  various 
species  of  the  Rubiaceee  for  the  purposes 
of  the  dyer,  which  has  continued  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  down  to  our  own  time,  is 
now  practically  at  an  end,  and  the  rem- 
nant  of  a  primeval  vegetation  has  displaced 
the  vegetation  of  to-day. 

The  remaikable  industrial  results  which 
followed  Graebe’s  and  Liebermanri’s  dis¬ 
covery  naturally  roused  chemists  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  artificial  formation  of  a  dye¬ 


stuff  not  less  important — viz.,  indigo. 
This  has  been  accomplished,  independent¬ 
ly,  by  Baeyer,  by  Ileumann,  and  by  Hey- 
mann,  but  by  methods  which  as  yet  do 
not  allow  the  artificially  formed  indigo  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  natural 
product.  Now,  however,  that  an  Insight 
into  the  chemical  constitution  of  indigo 
has  been  gained,  no  one  can  say  that  its 
synthetic  formation  may  not  at  any  time 
become  commercially  successful. 

No  synthesis  of  recent  years  has  created 
a  keener  or  more  widespread  interest  than 
that  of  the  sugars,  dextrose  and  levnlose, 
which  has  been  recently  effected  by  Emil 
Fischer.  It  is  interesting  not  merely  as 
an  instance  of  the  artificial  production  of 
well-known  substances,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  light  it  is  calculated  to  throw  upon 
the  origin  and  mode  of  formation  of  the 
sugars  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is 
not  possible,  without  entering  into  details 
too  technical  in  character  to  be  in  place 
here,  to  trace  the  successive  steps  of  the 
process  by  which  this  synthesis  has  been 
effected  ;  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  it  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
medium  of  ghjeerin,  a  proximate  constitu¬ 
ent  of  the  fats,  and  itself  capable  of  being 
formed  from  ordinary  alcohol,  which  in 
its  turn  can  be  produced,  as  already  stat¬ 
ed,  from  its  elements.  Hence  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  indicate  a  method  by  which  sugar 
can  now  be  formed  from  its  ultimate  ele¬ 
ments — that  is,  from  inorganic  sources. 

The  advance  in  every  section  of  chem¬ 
istry  during  this  century,  and  especially 
during  the  latter  half  of  it,  has  literally 
been  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Although 
practically  a  creation  of  onr  own  time,  no 
branch  has  been  mor’e  fruitful  in  result,  in 
suggestion,  or  in  possibility  than  that  of 
organic  synthesis.  The  mere  gain  in  the 
knowledge  of  fact  is  immeasurable  ;  it  is 
even  more  impossible  to  gauge  the  pro¬ 
found  effect  of  that  knowledge  on  other 
departments  of  human  effort  and  intel¬ 
lectual  activity. 

Past  history  shows  only  too  well  that 
there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  science,  as 
in  all  other  things  that  constitute  affairs 
of  men.  There  are  periods  of  ebb  and 
flow,  of  advance  and  retrogression.  But 
of  this  we  are  certain — in  chemistry  the 
flood  has  only  just  set  in,  and  it  is  still 
very  far  from  high-water  mark. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Revieip. 
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BY  HORACE  G 

Once  a  prehistoric  man,  in  sport  or 
anger,  threw  a  cocoa-nut  at  a  prehistoric 
friend.  This  had  occurred  before.  But 
the  method  of  the  assailed  had  in  it  some¬ 
thing  of  novelty  in  his  dealing  with  the 
missile,  lie  did  not  move  aside  out  of 
its  path.  lie  put  out  his  hand  to  ward  it 
off,  and,  behold,  it  stuck  in  his  hand, 
llis  friend  applauded  the  action.  “  By 
Jove,”  he  said,  “that’s  good  !” — or  its 
prehistoric  equivalent.  Then  they  had  to 
invent  a  new  word.  They  said  that  the 
assailed  man  had  “  caught”  the  missile. 
“  Throw  it  back  to  me,”  said  the  first 
thrower.  “  Let  me  see  if  I  can  catch  it.” 
The  hand  of  prehistoric  man  was  pre¬ 
hensile — his  liver  was  a  splendid  organ — 
his  eye  clear.  Soon  they  learned  to  catch 
the  cocoa-nut  with  dexterity,  and  exhibit¬ 
ed  their  feats,  with  triumph,  to  other  pre¬ 
historic  men  ;  and  the  little  cherubs 
laughed,  aloft,  for  they  said,  “Man  has 
learned  to  play  at  ball.” 

On  another  day  one  of  our  ancestors 
chanced  to  have  in  his  hand  a  stick,  when 
a  friend  threw  the  sportive  cocoa-nut. 
Skilfully  he  struck  it  with  the.  stick. 
“  Lucky  for  me,”  said  a  friend  behind 
him,  “  that  you  struck  that  cocoa-nut, 
otherwise  it  would  have  hit  me.”  “  Quite 
so,”  said  the  striker  ;  “let  mo  tiy  it 
again.”  But  the  other  demurred,  and 
proposed  the  substitution  of  a  tree-trunk, 
as  the  object  of  attack,  in  place  of  his  own 
person.  And  this  was  cricket. 

Again,  a  cocoa-nut  lay  on  the  ground. 
“  Give  me  that  cocoa-nut  if  you  do  not 
want  it,”  said  a  bystander  to  one  who 
stood  beside  the  cocoa-nut.  The  by¬ 
stander  with  a  blow  of  his  stick  knocked 
the  cocoa-nut  toward  his  friend — an  un- 
courteous  deed  of  gift,  but  prehistoric 
man  was  not  always  polished.  But  the 
cocoa-nut  chanced  to  have  been  hit  so 
skilfully  that  it  lay  at  the  feet  of  him  who 
had  desired  it.  “A  good  shot  1”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  latter  ;  “let  me  see  if  I  can 
do  it.”  So  this  was  golf. 

With  the  degeneration  of  man  golf  easily 
grew  debased  to  the  rough  hockey.  In  a 
treeless  plain  there  was  a  dearth  of  hockey- 
sticks.  Ingenious  man  simply  replaced  the 
lack  by  kicking  with  his  feet — foot-ball. 


.  HUTCIirNSON. 

Once  an  early  .aboriginal  threw  a  cocoa- 
nut  against  a  high  steep  rock.  A  friend 
caught  it  and  returned  it — fives. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  all  these  com¬ 
plicated  uses  must  have  grown  out  of  the 
first-named  incident  with  the  cocoa-nut — 
the  simple  catching.  In  that  case  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
games — to  see  how  one  passed  on  into  the 
other.  There  should  be  a  gradual  growth, 
from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  com¬ 
plex.  There  should  be  no  link  missing  in 
the  chain.  Can  we  find  these  links,  and 
where  shall  we  go  to  look  for  them  ? 

We  notice,  firstly,  in  considering  the 
games  of  modern  men,  tluat  they  may  be 
divided  off  upon  quite  different  lines,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  point  of  view  and  entail¬ 
ing  a  certain  cross  division.  From  one 
point  of  view  we  may  divide  games  into 
those  in  which  the  stroke  of  one  player  is 
dependent  on  the'action  of  the  other,  and 
those  in  which  the  stroke  is  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent.  Golf  stands  almost  alone  in  the 
latter  class.  And  even  of  golf  it  is  not 
always  true.  The  abhorred  “  stymie” 
violates  the  great  principle,  and  leaves  the 
opponent  perplexed  and  furious  because  of 
the  stroke  of  his  antagonist.  Billiards, 
from  this  view-point,  is  a  link  between 
golf  and  those  games,  such  as  tennis,  in 
which  the  player’s  stroke  is  strictly  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  stroke  of  the  previous 
striker.  In  billiards  the  player  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  “  leave”  given  him  by  his 
opponent,  but  in  dealing  with  the  “  leave” 
he  depends  on  none  but  himself. 

Again,  there  is  a  possible  classification 
of  games  according  to  the  objects  for  which 
the  contending  patties  strive.  There  are 
games  in  which  it  is  the  object  of  each  to 
force  a  ball  through  a  goal  defended  by 
the  other.  Such  are  hockey,  lacrosse,  and 
football.  There  are  games  in  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  one  to  hit  a  mark  defended  by 
the  other.  Such  is  cricket ;  and  in  the 
same  category  we  may  place  base- ball,  for 
though  here  there  is  no  wicket,  the 
“  out”  side  scores  “  by  error”  if  the 
striker  fail  to  hit  the  ball  on  the  third 
effort.  There  aie  games  in  which  each 
strives  for  a  similar  object  until  his  striv¬ 
ing  shall  have  tired  out  or  otherwise  dc- 
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foatcd  his  opponent.  Such  are  fives  and 
lawn-tennis. 

And  of  course  the  classes  are  endless 
into  which  games  could  be  ranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  implements  used  in  playing 
them.  Enough  has  been  said  to  suggest 
the  wide  and  substantial  differences.  It 
remains  to  endeavor  to  trace  the  genealogy 
and  to  show  features  of  “  family  likeness.” 

In  any  little  town  in  the  Basque  coun¬ 
try  you  may  see  lads  in  the,  streets  playing 
with  a  ball  in  a  manner  which  inaiks  the 
first  departure  from  the  primitive  game  of 
catch.  They  are  patting  the  ball  from 
one  to  the  other  with  the  open  hand,  tak¬ 
ing  it  either  at  the  volley  or  on  the  first 
bound.  So  they  go  on,  trying  how  long 
they  can. keep  it  up,  but  playing  at  no 
“  game”  strictly  so  called,  for  there  is  no 
winner  or  loser.  There  is  a  queer  Basque 
outcry  of  scorn  when  one  misses  or  makes 
a  bad  stroke,  and  then  they  start  the  ball 
off  again.  But  this,  though  in  itself  no 
“  game,”  is,  nevertheless,  practice  for  one 
of  their  most  favorite  games  ;  and  the 
Basques  aie  great  lovers  of  games  of  ball. 
They  are  practising  for  their  game  of 
blaid,  which  is  essentially  very  similar  to 
the  English  game  of  hand-fives.  Go  into 
Bayonne,  at  the  edge  of  the  Basque  coun¬ 
try,  and  there,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
you  will  probably  find  them  playing  vigor¬ 
ously  in  the  Irinquet  court,  as  they  call  it, 
at  this  game  of  blaid.  Now  this  trinquet- 
oourt  is  precisely  what  we  should  call  a 
tennis-court.  More  than  that,  it  is  the 
pattern,  the  or-iginal  pattern,  of  our  ten¬ 
nis-courts— the  father,  as  one  may  say,  of 
all  the  tennis-courts  in  the  world.  There 
you  have  tlie  dedans,  the  grille,  the  pent¬ 
house,  and  the  galleries.  The  chases  are 
marked  upon  the  wall  ;  there  is  the  tam¬ 
bour,  with  a  drummer,  in  old-fashioned 
uniform,  painted,  life-size,  upon  it.  One 
is  tempted  to  ask,  “  Is  this  the  reason 
that  our  buttress  is  always  called  the  tam- 
botir  ?  Does  the  name  arise  from  the  ac¬ 
cident  that  some  enterprising  artist  chanced 
to  paint  a  drummer  on  this,  the  original 
of  all  our  tennis-coirrts  ?”  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  discloses  an  ignorance  of  the  terms 
of  French  architecture.  Any  buttress  of 
like  character  is  named  in  the  French  build¬ 
ing  nomenclature  a  tambour,  though  it  may 
well  be  that  the  name  suggested' to  the 
artist  the  decoration  which  he  has  painted 
on  it. 

In  this  court  at  Bayonne  the  pent-house 


and  all  the  galleries  and  openings  are  at  a 
less  height  up  the  walls  than  in  our  tennis- 
courts.  Also  the  court  is  somewhat 
longer  ;  but  in  all  main  details  our  courts 
are  a  faithful  copy.  High  up,  toward  the 
roof,  the  sides  are  open  to  the  light  and 
air  of  heaven,  but  the  roof  has  projecting 
eaves  which  prevent  the  rain  from  often 
beating  in,  and  nets  stretched  across  the 
open  spaces  keep  the  ball  from  going  out. 

In  this  old  historic  court,  then,  you  will 
find  them  hard  at  work  playing  blaid. 
The  galleries  will  be  thronged  by  spec¬ 
tators,  who  show  an  eager  and  applausive 
interest  in  the  game.  Most  of  them  have, 
probably,  a  wager  on  the  result.  But 
though  it  is  the  trinquet-comt,  the  game 
is  no  longer  trinquet  (for  a  reason  which 
shall  be  explained  directly)  but  blaid. 
And  this  game  of  blaid  is  practically 
hand-fives  played  against  the  pent- house 
wall  of  a  tennis  court.  There  are  certain 
differences  of  detail.  Instead  of  a  line 
against  the  wall,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pent-house  roof  above  the  dedans  is  taken 
as  the  mark  above  which  all  balls  must  be 
returned.  A  return  is  good  if  it  strike 
the  pent-house — it  need  not  first  strike  on 
the  wall  above.  But  the  service  is  not 
good  unless  it  first  strike  the  wall  above 
the  roof  over  the  dedans,  then  strike  the 
roof  above  the  side-galleries,  and  so  fall 
into  court.  And  the  method  of  deliver¬ 
ing  the  service  is  curious  ;  the  server  does 
not  throw  the  ball  against  the  wall,  as  in 
hand-fives ;  he  bounces  it  upon  the  flour 
of  the  court,  then  strikes  it  with  his  hand 
as  it  rebounds,  and  in  this  manner  delivers 
the  service. 

But  that  which  fills  the  unaccustomed 
spectator  with  surprise  and  admiration  is 
the  extraordinary  force  with  which  this 
service  and  the  sirbseqirent  returns  are  de¬ 
livered.  The  ball  used  is  about  the  size 
and  weight  of  a  tennis-ball,  and  the  play¬ 
ers  strike  this  ball  not  only  with  all  the 
strength  of  their  hand  and  arm,  but  with 
the  whole  power  of  the  body  skilfully 
thrown  in  at  the  proper  moment,  so  that 
the  heavy  ball  beats  on  the  pent-house  and 
on  the  wall  as  if  it  had  really  been  hit  by 
a  tennis-racquet,  and  one  exclaims  at  each 
thundering  hammer  on  the  court,  and  at 
each  ringing  smack  of  the  hand,  ‘‘  Surely 
these  fellows’  palms  must  be  made  of 
iron  !”  Often  they  will  take  the  ball,  as 
it  flies  back,  on  the  volley,  and  sometimes 
get  up  a  seemingly  impossible  return  by  a 
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boasted  force  which  makes  the  court  re¬ 
echo. 

So  this  is  hluid.  Far  back,  in  the  long 
court,  sits  a  marker  recording  and  calling 
out  each  stroke  as  it  is  scored.  They  play 
the  chases  too,  so  that  the  scoring  is  not 
always  easy,  and  the  stroke  which  puts  out 
the  server  counts  to  the  score  of  the 
striker-out.  But  sometimes,  far  back  as 
the  marker  sits,  the  ball  will  almost  come 
to  him,  on  the  first  bound,  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  is  the  power  with  which  good  players 
can  strike  the  ball  from  the  bare  palm. 

Yet,  after  all,  this  is  a  trinquet  conxi  ; 
but  trinquet  has  not  been  played  in  it,  so 
far  as  one  can  learn,  since  1889.  To 
understand  the  reason  it  will  be  necessary 
to  understand  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  game  of  trinquet,  especially  of  the 
weapon  with  which  the  game  is  played  ; 
and  this  is  very  germane  to  our  purpose, 
for  wo  are  now  considering  the  relation- 
shi[)s  of  different  games  of  ball  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  weapons  used  in 
them.  At  present  we  are  only  bare-hand¬ 
ed  ;  for  though  we  may  play  hand-fives 
with  a  glove,  the  glove  is  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  protection  than  of  a  direct 
help  to  hitting  the  ball.  But  though  a 
glove  is  used  in  the  game  of  trinquet,  it  is 
of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  which 
the  schoolboy  uses  to  protect  his  hands  at 
fives,  and  meets  a  different  purpose.  The 
glove,  indeed,  is  little  more  than  a  means 
of  attaching  to  the  hand  the  real  hitting 
weapon.  This  weapon  is  in  the  form  of 
a  piece  of  very  stiff  leather  some  foot  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  some  six  or  eight 
inches  in  breadth,  slightly  curved,  so  as 
to  follow  the  line  of  the  open  hand.  The 
ball  used  at  trinquet  is  similar  to  that  in 
use  for  hlaid,  and  the  game  is  in  all  essen¬ 
tials  similar  to  tennis.  In  the  game  of 
hlaid  played  in  the  trinquet-conxi,  the  net 
was  removed  to  give  the  players  more 
room,  but  for  trinquet  a  net  like  a  tennis- 
net  is  employed. 

Now  the  primary  object  of  this  stiff, 
slightly  concave  piece  of  leather  was  that 
it  should  serve  for  hitting  the  ball — pure 
clean  hitting.  But  the  skill  of  the  players 
introduced  a  refinement  in  the  stroke.  It 
was  found  that  the  severest  return  could 
be  delivered  by  receiving  the  ball  on  the 
part  of  the  leather  covering  the  palm,  by 
then  allowing  the  ball  to  run  down  the 
scoop  of  the  leather,  and  by  returning  it 
when  it  had  reached  the  extremity.  Ob- 
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viously  such  a  return  could  be  delivered 
with  great  leverage.  But — and  here  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  which  has  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  game  becomes  ap¬ 
parent — the  rules  of  the  game  do  not  allow 
that  the  ball  shall  be  caught.  It  must  not 
be  held,  for  a  morneni’s  space,  in  the 
scoop  of  the  leather.  It  may  be  received, 
and  allowed  to  run  down,  but  not  for  an 
instant  may  it  be  permitted  to  lie  motion¬ 
less.  It  is  at  once  apparent  what  a  door 
is  thus  opened  for  acrimonious  discussion. 
And  since  the  Basrpres  are  an  eager  and 
impetuous  race,  and,  moreover,  are  in  the 
habit  of  laving  comparatively  large  wagers 
on  the  results  of  the  game,  it  was  only  a 
natural  consequence  that  disputes  should 
constantly  arise  as  to  whether  the  ball  had 
been  held,  or  fairly  delivered.  These 
disputes  grew  so  keen  and  so  frequent 
that  they  have  led  to  the  game  being  given 
up,  and,  as  we  said  before,  there  has  not 
since  1889  been  a  single  game  of  trinquet 
in  the  Bayonne  court. 

The  evolution  of  the  weapon  used  in 
trinquet  is  .easily  conjectured.  A  man 
finding  his  palm  injured  by  the  severity  of 
the  stroke  at  hlaid  attached  to  his  glove  a 
hard  piece  of  leather  as  a  protection.  It 
was  found  that  added  length  of  leather 
gave  added  leverage  and  added  power  to 
the  return,  and  finally  the  implement  as¬ 
sumed  the  shape  in  which  we  see  it  to¬ 
day. 

There  is  in  use  among  the  Basques  a 
sort  of  basket,  often  circular,  but  often, 
also,  narrowly  oblong,  in  shape,  in  which 
women,  generally,  and  also  men,  carry 
small  burdens  — as  of  fish — on  their  heads. 
These  baskets,  it  may  fairly  be  conjec¬ 
tured,  suggested  to  the  Basques,  and  to 
their  Spanish  neighbors  across  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  the  game  of  pelote — the  “  long 
game”  or  the  “  basket  game,”  as  it  is  also 
commonly  called.  Or  it  may  be  that 
some  innovator  suggested  the  use  of  bas¬ 
ket-work  instead  of  the  stiff  leather  used 
in  trinqxiet.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  basket 
game  is  played  with  a  long  curved  thing 
of  wicker  attached  to  the  glove  in  the  same 
manner  of  attachment  as  the  leather.  The 
basket  is  not  unlike  the  wicker  protection 
which  in  England  is  fitted  over  the  wheel 
of  a  dogcart  to  keep  a  lady’s  dress  from 
contact  with  the  mud  on  the  tire.  This 
pelote  is  quite  a  different  game  from  trin¬ 
quet.  It  is  played  in  the  open  air.  There 
is  a  front  wall  on  to  which  the  ball  has  to 
53 
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be  served  and  returned,  but  there  are  no 
side  walls.  The  court  is  often  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  or  so  in  lencth,  and  its  lines 
are  marked  as  are  the  touch-lines  of  a  foot- 
ball-gtound.  The  server  serves  the  ball  as 
in  hlaid,  bouncing  it  on  a  slab  of  marble, 
which  can  be  set  at  the  angle  most  agree¬ 
able  to  the  server,  and  striking  it  with  his 
bare  hand  against  the  wall.  It  is  received, 
either  on  the  volley  or  the  first  bound,  by 
one  of  the  striking-out  side  in  his  basket, 
and  returned  against  the  wall.  By  this 
time  the  server  will  have  resumed  his  glove 
— his  basket — and  is  ready  to  take  his 
part  in  the  game.  Four  or  five  a-side  are 
common  numbers,  and  villages  compete 
with  such  keenness  against  one  another 
that  it  is  usual  for  each  village  to  have  one 
man  who  has  been  trained  from  childhood 
in  the  art  of  serving.  Large  sums  are  bet 
upon  the  games,  and  if  a  stranger  desire 
to  get  up  a  match  between  the  best  play¬ 
ers  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Basques  he 
will  probably  have  to  offer  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  no  less  a  sum  than  £13  or  £20. 
There  is  no  line  on  the  wall,  above  which 
the  ball  must  strike,  but  they  have  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  chases.  The  ball  is  sent  swiftly 
along  the  ground  from  the  wall  toward 
the  chase-mark,  and  if  the  side  defending 
the  chase  can  field  it  before  it  reaches  the 
mark  the  chase  is  off  ;  if  the  defending 
side  fail,  the  chase  is  won. 

The  skill  with  which  they  receive  the 
ball  in  these  baskets,  and  the  power  with 
which  they  can  deliver  it  out  of  them,  aie 
equally  remarkable  ;  but  the  interesting 
difference  between  this  game  and  trinquet 
is,  that  whereas  in  the  latter  they  are  not 
allowed,  as  we  saw,  to  catch  and  hold  the 
ball,  in  q^elote  they  are  allowed  to  hold  it 
in  their  baskets.  But  again,  in  pelote  no 
more  than  in  trinquet,  are  they  allowed  to 
run  with  the  ball  thus  held.  In  both  cases 
they  must  deliver  it  from  the  spot,  ap¬ 
proximately,  where  they  received  it.  To 
trace  a  further  evolution,  and  to  see  a 
game  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  hold  the 
ball  in  the  receiving  weapon,  and  to  run 
with  it,  we  must  go  to  a  far-removed  part 
of  the  world.  We  must  go  and  see  la¬ 
crosse  played  by  the  Indians  and  the 
Canadians. 

When  we  see  the  game  of  lacrosse  and 
the  implement  with  which  it  is  played, 
and  when,  further,  we  see  the  manner  in 
which  the  frozen-out  Zocrosse-players,  in 
winter,  scud  over  the  snow,  it  is  not  very 


difficult  to  hazard  a  very  shrewd  guess 
that  the  implement  used  in  the  game  is  a 
modification  of  the  snow-shoe.  Indeed 
the  game  might  very  well  be  played  with 
a  snow-shoe.  The  improved  snow-shoe, 
as  adapted  to  the  game  of  lacrosse,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  stick  nearly  as  long  as  a  golf- 
club,  bending  round,  less  abruptly  than  a 
shepherd’s  crook,  at  one  end.  Fiom  the 
extremity  of  the  bend  to  a  point  three 
parts  of  the  way  toward  the  handle  of  the 
stick  a  cord  is  stretched  ;  and  between 
this  cord  and  the  bay,  so  to  call  it,  formed 
by  the  curved  stick,  a  net  is  stretched,  but 
not  stretched  so  tightly  but  that  the  ball 
can  be  caught  and  held  in  it.  Thus  it 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  basket  used  in 
the  pelote  game.  The  ball  is  caught,  held, 
and  returned  with  a  peculiar  double-hand¬ 
ed  swing,  and  from  these  /rtcros.ve-racquets 
it  can  be  thrown  to  a  great  distance.  But 
this  is  not  all.  In  lacrosse  it  is  not  only 
permitted,  but  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
game  to  run  with  the  ball,  held  in  the  im¬ 
plement,  until  it  is  knocked  out,  or  threat¬ 
ened  to  be  knocked  out,  by  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  another  player.  For  here  again  is 
a  new  feature.  This  game,  though  in  the 
use  of  its  appropriate  weapon  it  a[)pcars  a 
further  development  of  the  pclol'e,  shows 
in  all  other  respects  a  completely  new  de¬ 
parture.  It  is  played  in  sides,  and  with 
goals — in  a  word,  it  has  contracted  an  alli¬ 
ance  with,  it  has  borrowed  the  methods 
of,  football.  How  this  alliance  came 
about  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  but  it 
is  certainly  possible  to  conjecture.  At 
first  sight  the  observer  is  likely  to  say  to 
himself,  if  he  think  at  all  of  the  derivation 
of  the  name — “  Oh  yes,  the  name  ‘  la¬ 
crosse  '  must  certainly  come  from  the 
‘  cross  ’  which  the  weapons  so  constantly 
make  as  the  players  counter  each  other  in 
the  course  of  the  game.”  This  is  pic¬ 
turesque,  but  unfortunately,  as  a  deriva¬ 
tion,  it  is  almost  certainly  incorrect.  In 
the  “  Dictionnaire  des  lettres,  beaux-arts, 
sciences  morales  et  politiques”  of  Bachelet 
and  Dezobry  we  find  :  ‘‘  Crosse  {jeu  de) 
ou  de  criquet,  jeu  qui  se  joue  it  deux.  U n 

joueur,  place  qtris  de  2  qnequets  de  hois 
plantes  en  terre  a  quelque  distance  Tun  de 
V autre,  s'applique,  avecune  crosseou  baton 
courhe  par  un  bout,  a  repousser  une  balle 
que  le  second  joueur  cherche  a  faire  passer 
entre  les  picquets.  Les  roles  sont  inter- 
vertis,  quand  ce  resultat  est  obtenu.  V. 
Cricket.''  When,  in  obedience,  we  do 
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vide  “  Cricket,”  we  find  our  national 
game  not  ill  described. 

There  seems  very  little  room  for  con¬ 
jecture  about  the  origin  of  the  name  of  la¬ 
crosse.  The  French  Canadians  played  a 
game  with  snow-shoes  which  they  called 
crosse,  or  lacrosse,  from  the  name  of  the 
instrument  with  which  they  had  been  ac¬ 
customed,  in  their  native  land,  to  play  a 
game  somewhat  distantly  resembling  it. 

In  thus  tracing  down  the  evolution  of 
ball  games,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
development  of  the  weapon  used  in  them, 
we  are  now  at  the  farthest  point.  The 
bare  hand  was  the  original  protoplasm,  the 
weapon  used  in  lacrosse  is  the  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  may  now  go 
back  to  the  beginning  of  things  again,  and 
see  man  throwing  his  ball  at  a  mark. 
From  this  throwing  ni  a  mark  it  is  but  one 
step  toward  hitting  at  a  mark  ;  it  is  also 
but  one  step  to  another  player  getting  in 
the  way  and  'preventing  the  mark  from 
being  hit.  Each  is  but  one  step  in  the 
evolution,  but  the  steps  are  in  different 
directions.  The  former  step  evolves  golf, 
the  latter  cricket.  When  the  two  species 
thus  evolved  form  an  alliance,  the  result 
is  hockey,  or,  in  the  absence  of  hockey- 
sticks,  football,  or,  with  the  addition  of 
ponies,  polo. 

Now,  whether  or  no  we  are  to  attribute 
to  i\\Q  jeu  de  crosse  our  game  of  cricket,  as 
the  “  l)ictionnaire  des  lettres,  beaux-arts,” 
and  the  rest  of  it  would  suggest,  we  shall 
at  all  events  find  a  very  near  relation  of 
our  golf  in  another  French  game,  the  jeu 
de  mail.  In  the  same  learned  “  Dic- 
tionnaire”  we  find  :  “  Mail  [jeu  de),jeu 
qui  consiste  a  pousser  sur  une  route  ou  sur 
de  longues  allees,  en  lesfrappant  d'uncoup 
avec  une  petite  massue  appelee  mail,  des 
boules  de  bois,  de  maniere  a  parcourir  le 
plus  grand  espace  possible,  et  a  toucher 
finalement  un  but  marque." 

Certainly  “  une  route  ou  de  longues 
allees"  do  not  seem  to  fulfil  all  the  most 
desired  conditions  of  a  golf-links,  though 
they  may  be  better  than  many  on  which 
golf  is  played  ;  but  the  ideal  of  the  golf- 
stroke,  combining  the  “  far”  with  the 
‘‘  sure,”  is  very  well  expressed.  And  as 
for  the  "petite  massue  appelee  mail,"  do 
we  not  see  in  it  the  latest  invention  of  Sir 
Walter  Dalrymple  ?  It  is  true  that  “  un 
but  marque"  is  but  a  very  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  golf-hole,  but  the  exact  char¬ 
acter  of  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  a  mat¬ 


ter  of  the  merest  detail.  In  pictures  of 
Van  der  Veyde  and  of  Van  der  Veldt  we 
see  men  playing  at  what  is  virtually  golf, 
but  aiming  to  hit  little  pegs  stuck  in  the 
ice  or  earth.  Likewise  the  golfer,  or 
player  at  mail,  in  Rembrandt’s  etching, 
is  probably  playing  at  a  peg,  but  this  is 
little  matter.  There  can  be  slight  doubt 
that  we  have  golf,  in  its  essentials,  before 
us  in  the  yew  dc  mail.  One  may  even  go 
further,  and  hazard  a  conjecture  that  the 
very  name  of  golf  has  only  come  to  it  by 
reason  of  a  slight  change  in  the  character 
of  the  but  marque.  Instead  of  a  peg,  a 
hole — a  golfe — was  to  be  the  object  aimed 
at,  and  from  the  golfe,  or  hole,  this  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  game  took  its  name.  Is 
this  a  derivation  pour  rire  ?  At  least  one 
has  seen  others  more  grave,  which  may  be 
disproved  as  easily. 

In  fact  it  is  found  that  the  names  of 
games  run  into  each  other  and  overlap. 
As  has  ever  been  the  teaching  of  evolution, 
there  is  no  definite  line  between  species. 
The  very  name  pelot'e,"  oi  which  we 
have  spoken  as  indicating  the  ‘‘  basket” 
game,  is  used  both  in  a  generic  and  a 
specific  sense — as  football,  which  includes 
both  Rugby  and  Association,  Eton  and 
Harrow  ;  and  billiards,  wdiich  covers  both 
the  English  and  the  French.  So  too  of 
pelote.  The  name  is  used  both  specifi¬ 
cally,  for  the  basket  game  or  long  game, 
and  generally,  to  cover  all  the  Basque 
games  of  ball.  For  pelote,  strictly  Span¬ 
ish,  is  the  Basque  term  for  a  ball — from 
inla.  If  you  say  balle  to  a  Basque,  his 
thoughts  wander  to  a  dance.  Similar  to 
pelote,  in  its  generic  sense,  is  the  truly 
French  jeu  de  paume.  There  is  yet  an¬ 
other  game  included  under  pelote  which 
we  have  not  spoken  of — namely,  rebot, 
where  there  is  an  end  wall  as  well  as  a 
front  wall,  though  the  sides  are  open. 
The  name  indicates  the  presence  of  the 
back  wall,  off  which  the  ball  may  be  taken 
on  the  rebound — the  rebot. 

Let  us  go  to  the  writings  of  M.  Charles 
Deulin,  and  especially  to  his  ”  Contes  du 
roi  Cambrinus.”  There  we  shall  find  a 
wondrously  true  tale  of  a  game  called 
chole,  wherein  one  Roger,  a  wheelwright 
of  the  village  of  Coq,  became,  through 
the  grace  of  St.  Anthony,  who  gave  him 
a  club,  famous  throughout  all  the  country 
as  le  grande  choleur,  in  which  capacity  he 
played  many  a  game  of  chole  with  the 
devil,  and  from  him  won,  at  one  time  oi 
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another,  several  sackfuls  of  souls.  Now 
the  manner  of  this  game  of  chole,  which 
was  played  in  French  Flanders,  is  this. 
Two  men  agree  to  play  a  match.  We 
will  suppose  that  it  is  Tom  Morris  against 
Douglas  Rolland.  There  is  no  special 
course — the  game  is  played  right  across 
country.  They  settle  on  a  certain  mark, 
perhaps  a  church-door,  say  three  miles 
off.  Then  they  begin  a  Dutch  auction. 
Tom  says,  “  I  think  I  can  hit  it  in  five 
innings.”  (We  shall  see  in  a  moment 
what  an  “  innings”  means.)  Kollaiid  will 
then  say,  ”  I  will  back  myself  to  hit  it  in 
four  innings.”  Tom,  not  seeing  his  way 
to  hitting  it  in  three  innings,  will  say, 
‘‘Very  well,  then — off  you  go.”  Now 
an  “innings”  means  this,  that  the  man 
who  is  “  in,”  and  who  is  called  the 
choleur,  is  allowed  to  have  three  hits  tow¬ 
ard  the  goal,  teeing  his  ball  each  time, 
but  that,  after  his  third  hit,  the  man  who 
is  “  out,”  the  decholeur,  is  allowed  to  de- 
chole — that  is,  to  tee  up  the  ball,  and  have 
one  hit  in  the  contrary  direction.  Then 
the  choleur  tees  up  again  at  the  place  to 
which  the  decholeur  drove  the  ball,  and 
again  has  three  hits  forward.  After  which 
again  comes  the  dechole — and  so  it  goes 
on.  If  the  choleur  hit  the  mark  within 
the  number  of  innings  in  which  he  had 
backed  himself  to  do  so,  he  wins.  If  he 
fail,  the  decholeur  wins. 

In  this  game  we  have,  obviously  enough, 
the  “  missing  word,”  the  link  between 
golf  and  hockey.  The  players  use  but 
one  ball,  as  in  hockey.  In  the  hitting 
back  we  see  the  element  of  the  more 
vigorous  defence  of  a  goal,  which  is  the 
feature  of  hockey.  Hockey  is,  in  fact, 
an  evolution  from  golf  by  way  of  chole. 

When  you  have  the  ball  and  the  goals, 
but  no  sticks,  a  ready-to-hand  way  of  play¬ 
ing  is  to  kick  the  ball — Association  foot 
ball — or  to  pick  it  up  and  run  with  it — 
Rugby  football — or,  if  snow-shoes  are 
handy,  to  catch  the  ball  in  them  and  run  or 
throw  it — lacrosse.  If  you  care  to  make 
your  hockey-sticks  a  little  longer,  and 
mount  on  ponies,  you  play  the  same  game, 
but  call  it  polo. 

The  instruments  are  evolved  according 
to  their  adaptability  to  circumstances. 
The  Rugby  football  is  made  long  and  nar¬ 
row,  for  ease  of  tucking  it  under  the  arm 
as  you  run.  The  Association  football  is 
ail  adapted  for  kicking  purposes,  because 
here  you  are  not  allowed  to  handle  the  ball. 


The  rules  of  each  game  are  likewise  a 
matter  of  gradual  evolution.  Old  Rugby 
boys  tell  us  of  a  time  when  the  school 
used  to  be  divided  into  two  halves.  One 
half  was  stationed  behind  one  goal,  the 
other  half  behind  the  other.  The  ball 
was  put  in  the  middle.  At  a  given  signal 
the  two  halves  charged  upon  the  ball  and 
upon  one  another,  and — there  were  no 
rules!  The  simplicity  of  it  is  charming. 
There  was  the  ball,  there  the  goals.  It 
was  the  business  of  the  one  side  to  get  the 
ball  between  one  of  the  goals,  of  the  other 
side  to  get  it  between  the  other,  and  it  did 
not  matter  how  it  was  done  !  In  “  Tom 
Brown’s  School  Days”  we  see  the  game 
almost  in  its  most  primitive  form. 

There  is  a  game,  similar  only  “  more 
so,”  still  played  at  a  certain  town  in  the 
North — at  Whitehaven,  I  think.  There, 
annually,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  a  great 
match  is  played  between  the  miners  on 
one  side  against  the  shipwrights  on  the 
other.  The  game  is  played  with  a  foot¬ 
ball.  The  object  of  the  miners  is  to  get 
the  ball  over  a  great  wall  skirting  a  gar¬ 
den  ;  the  object  of  the  shipwrights  is  to 
get  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  The 
shipwrights  are  drawn  up  on  one  side,  the 
town  side,  of  the  river  which  flows  by  the 
town  ;  the  miners  are  drawn  up  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  ball  is 
kicked  off  from  a  bridge  which  spans  the 
river,  and  it  is  kicked  off  into  the  river. 
Imagination  can  do  better  justice  than 
words  to  the  resulting  contest.  It  is  am¬ 
phibious  in  character,  and,  like  the  primi¬ 
tive  Rugby  game,  it  is  without  rules.  The 
office  of  kicker-off  is  one  of  high  honor  : 
it  is  hereditary,  descending  from  father 
to  son,  according  to  the  Salic  law. 

A  somewhat  similar  game,  but  with 
the  watery  element  left  out — which,  for 
many  reasons,  including  sanitary  ones,  is 
to  be  regretted — still  survives  in  piiinitive 
parts  of  the  Cornish  and  Devonshire  bor¬ 
der. 

Historically,  however,  it  would  seem  as 
if  that  which  looks  like  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  games  with  goals  were  in 
fact  the  earliest.  For  in  the  “  Arabian 
Nights’  ’  we  read  of  a  wise  sage  w’ho  cured 
a  great  king  by  a  decoction  with  which  he 
anointed  the  handle  of  a  stick  with  which 
the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  a 
game  at  ball,  to  the  end  that  when  the 
royal  hand  perspired  in  the  vigor  of  the 
play  the  open  pores  might  receive  the 
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medicament.  The  translator  speaks  of 
this  stick  as  a  “  golf-stick”  (sic),  but  it 
is  plain  from  the  context  that  the  game 
was  played  on  horseback.  It  was,  in  fact, 
polo.  Indeed,  the  illustrations  of  the  very 
same  edition  show  the  said  king  playing 
the  game  on  horseback.  We  are  forced 
to  the  sad  conclusion  that  the  translator 
was  no  golfer.  Indeed,  all  the  games  of 
the  ancients  show  evidence  of  great  elabo¬ 
ration — knuckle-bones,  with  its  endless 
variations,  and  chess,  the  most  scientific 
of  all  in  its  subtlety. 

The  great  game  of  cricket  seems  to  have 
reached,  in  a  bound,  its  latest  develop¬ 
ment,  and  to  be  incapable  of  further  evo¬ 
lution,  if  we  except  the  methods  of  the 
‘‘  Notts  stylists.”  It  is  easy,  however,  to 
conjecture  its  growth  from  the  primitive 
defence  of  the  wicket  by  a  single  batsman 
from  the  attack  of  a  single  bowler.  Spec¬ 
tators  would  throng  around.  ”  Thank 
you,  ball,”  the  bowler  would  call  out  to 
them — at  once  you  have  your  ”  field.” 
Sometimes  the  batsman  would  make  a  hit 
of  great  merit.  How  was  the  merit  to  be 
gauged  ?  Measuring  was  troublesome,  the 


time  test  difficult  to  apply.  “I  could 
run  a  mile  before  Gunn  could  overtake 
that  ball  and  throw  it  back,”  we  might 
imagine  the  batsman  to  boast.  ‘‘  Try,” 
says  the  bowler  ;  and  at  once  the  system 
of  ‘‘  runs”  was  introduced. 

Rounders  and  base-ball  are  but  varia¬ 
tions,  more  or  less  elaborated,  of  the  idea. 
The  methods  of  trap,  bat,  and  ball,  and 
of  knur  and  spell  are  somewhat  different, 
but  the  main  principles  are  the  same.  We 
go  no  farther  in  the  evolution  than  cricket. 

It  is  noteworthy  in  the  retrospect  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  number  of  games  we  have  traced 
to  the  Basques,  There  are  those  who 
trace  all  things  to  the  Basques, — chiefly, 
it  would  seem,  because  neither  the  Basques 
nor  their  language  ate  traceable  to  any 
source  but  themselves.  The-e  are  some 
who  say  that  Adam  was  a  Basque,  and 
the  Garden  of  Eden  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  seems  that  their  country  has  been  the 
nursery  of  very  many  a  game  in  which 
the  latter  age  of  man  still  takes  delight. — 
Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


TENNYSON  AS  A  NATURE-POET. 

BY  THEODORE  WATTS. 


Among  the  many  and  various  “  aspects 
of  Tennyson”  which  can  occupy  the  critic’s 
attention,  none  is  more  fascinating  than 
that  which  shows  the  poet  as  a  delineator 
of  the  beauties  of  Nature.  And  surely 
this  “  aspect”  of  his  genius  will  come 
upon  us  with  a  pathetic  power  on  the  day 
when  these  words  will  appear  in  print,  the 
first  May-day  that  we  have  known  without 
his  presence  among  us  to  make  sweeter  the 
season’s  sweetness. 

Ilis  lovely  pictures  of  England  in  sum¬ 
mer,  in  autumn,  and  in  winter  show  that, 
like  Chaucer  and  like  Shakespeare,  he 
loved  England  all  the  year  round  ;  yet  he 
loved  her  most  in  this  very  month,  when 
our  English  lanes,  to  use  his  own  words, 
are  ”  white  with  may  when  the  cuckoo, 
who  has  already  begun  to  tell  ”  his  name 
to  all  the  hills,”  is  in  his  best  and  freshest 
voice  ;  when,  far  overhead,  the  skylark 
“  can  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy,” 
and  when  by  the  time  skylark  and  cuckoo 
have  begun  to  get  tired  the  nightingale 


takes  up  the  music,  and  carries  it  on  ; 
while  the  mingled  breaths  of  primrose,  vio¬ 
let,  and  celandine  rise  like  a  perfumed 
mist,  a  visible  incense,  toward  the  sunset, 
and  the  stars  begin  to  shine  through  the 
branches  of  the  dingle. 

But  who  shall  write  adequately  of  Ten¬ 
nyson  as  a  Nature-poet  ?  In  poetical  criti¬ 
cism,  to  bring  any  poet  under  a  classifica¬ 
tion  is  extremely  difficult  ;  in  the  case  of 
Tennyson,  whose  genius  is  so  many-sided, 
it  is  almost  impossible.  Yet,  as  regards 
the  various  methods  of  confronting  Nature 
characteristic  of  the  various  poets,  it  may 
be  convenient  in  the  present  essay  to  di¬ 
vide  all  poets  into  the  three  following 
groups  ;  though  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that,  as  the  members  of  one  group 
are  constantly  seeming  to  pass  into 
another,  no  invariable  line  of  demarcation 
can  be  drawn  between  them. 

First,  poets  who,  whether  from  original 
impulse  or  from  the  influence  of  the 
artistic  methods  of  their  time,  treat  Nature 
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simply  as  the  background  of  the  human 
story. 

Secondly,  poets  upon  whom  Nature 
produces  a  kind  of  ecstasy  that  may  be 
called  Sufeyistic,  an  ecstasy  resulting  in  a 
rapturous  hymn  to  her  glory,  rather  than 
in  a  vivid  picture  of  her  features. 

And,  thirdly,  poets  whose  impulse  is 
simply  to  paint  the  features  of  Nature  in 
every  detail  of  their  beauty,  using  the 
human  story  merely  as  an  artistic  raison 
d'etre  for  an  objective  representation  of 
Nature,  or  at  least  a  representation  as  ob¬ 
jective  as  the  medium  at  the  command  of 
an  artist  whose  material  is  words  will 
allow. 

In  trying  to  find  Tennyson’s  place  among 
these  groups,  it  is  here  proposed  to  con¬ 
sider  him  in  relation  mainly  to  those  Eng¬ 
lish  poets  who  immediately  preceded  him, 
and  whose  methods  in  all  things  were  in¬ 
spired,  more  or  less,  by  the  neo-rornantic 
temper — the  poets  who  form  what  has 
been  called  by  Mr.  Stedman  “  The  Geor¬ 
gian  group,”  though  it  will  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
more  prominent  Victorian  poets  now  liv¬ 
ing,  such  as  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  Morris,  by  way  of  illustration. 

Restrictions  of  the  space  at  our  com¬ 
mand  necessitate  this  restriction  of  sur¬ 
vey.  To  institute  a  proper  comparison 
between  Tennyson  and  Browning  would 
alone  require  a  separate  article  ;  another 
article  would  be  required  in  order  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  comparison  between  Tennyson 
and  Wordsworth’s  illustrious  pupil,  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold,  and  another  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  him  and  the  line  of 
living  poets  from  Mr.  Frederick  Tennyson 
down  to  the  present  hour. 

And  as  to  Tennyson’s  relations  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  even  if  there  were 
room  here  to  give  these  relations  more 
than  a  hurried  glance  in  passing,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  do  so  after  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Paul’s  study  of  them  in  his  brilliant 
contribution  to  this  series  last  March. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  three 
classes  of  poets  indicated  above,  those 
who,  always  feeling  that 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man, 

use  Nature  merely  as  a  background  for 
some  dramatic  picture,  Homer,  Dante,  and 
Chaucer  belong  to  this  class  no  less  clearly 
than  do  .^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Shake- 


June, 

speare.  “  We  call  Homer  an  epic  poet,” 
said  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Chambers’s  Ency- 
clopcedia,  “  but  he  is  instinct  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  with  the  spirit  of  the  drama, 
while  we  find  in  him  the  seeds  and  rudi¬ 
ments  born  of  its  form.” 

An  admirable  criticism  !  While  in  the 
art  of  H^schylus  and  Sophocles  the  scenery 
is  of  necessity  left  mainly,  if  not  altogether, 
to  those  sister-arts  which  pure  drama  calls 
in  to  aid  that  illusion  which  is  the  poet’s 
quest,  in  the  art  of  Homer  the  descriptive 
passages  always  advance  the  dramatic 
action  ;  or,  if  they  do  not  actually  carry 
it  on,  Homer  always  takes  care  that  they 
shall  seem  to  be  doing  this.  So  dramatic 
is  he — almost  more  dramatic  than  the 
dramatists  themselves — that  there  is  not 
in  either  of  the  two  epics  any  descriptive 
passage  so  apparently  written  for  its  own 
sake  as  that  description  by  Sophocles  of 
the  groves  he  loved. 

When  Homer  makes  mention  of  the 
earth’s  ”  soft  arms,”  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  human  story  ;  it  is  to  call  up  the 
pathetic  picture  of  the  unconscious  Helen’s 
brothers  asleep  for  ever  in  those  arms. 
When  he  alludes  to  Lacedaemon,  it  is  to 
remind  us  that  it  is  the  “  fatherland”  of 
those  dead  heroes  who  sleep  there  : — 

'Qf  (jMTO'  To{)i  6’  fjSri  Karex^v  (pvai^oog  ala 

ev  AnKEflalfiovi  av0i,  <pi7.y  iv  narpidi  yaiy. 

Again,  in  that  famous  passage  in  the 
eighth  Iliad,  translated  by  Tennyson  him¬ 
self  in  language  as  divine  almost  as  Homer’s 
own,  every  word  of  a  passage  so  pic¬ 
turesque  that  it  might  really  have  been 
introduced  partly  to  gratify  the  poet’s 
own  love  of  description  seems  somehow  to 
add  to  the  reader’s  expectance  of  the 
glorious  fighting  to  come  with  daylight. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  here  to  touch 
upon  the  descriptive  passages  in  any  of 
Homer’s  successors  in  epic  and  narrative 
art.  Yet,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  poets  above  made,  a  word  or 
two  must  be  said  about  our  own  Chaucer. 

The  healthiest  poet  that  has  appeared 
in  modern  literature,  save  Walter  Scott, 
Chaucer  shows  in  his  poetry  nothing  but 
the  sweet  acceptance  and  melodious  utter¬ 
ance  of  that  same  spirit  which  informs 
Scott’s  stories  in  poetry  and  prose — the 
spirit  that  enjoys  the  beauty  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  world  as  it  is.  Of  that  beauty,  how¬ 
ever,  the  part  played  by  Nature’s  loveli¬ 
ness  is  in  no  way  the  first. 
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Ebullient  as  is  his  delight  in  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  Nature,  when  he  does  dwell  upon 
them  for  their  own  sake  he  always  takes 
as  much  care  as  ever  llomcr  did,  or  the 
singer  of  the  “  Chanson  de  Roland,”  or  the 
sagainan  of  the  Volsunga  Saga,  not  to 
linger  so  long  over  them  as  to  create  the 
impression  in  the  reader’s  mind  that  the 
poet’s  own  interest  in  his  men  and  women 
has  cooled. 

The  riches  and  the  wonderfulness  of 
man’s  life  occupy  his  imagination  as  they 
did  Homer’s — occupy  it  so  entirely  that 
the  riches  and  the  wonderfulness  of  Na¬ 
ture,  which  in  poets  of  the  third  group 
take  the  primary  place,  are  with  him  quite 
secondary.  Though  his  delight  is  to  paint 
pictures — though  of  all  English  poets  he 
is  the  most  purely  artistic,  and  cares  not 
from  what  source  he  draws  his  material  so 
that  he  can  paint  for  his  own  enjoyment 
and  ours  a  beautiful  picture  of  man’s  life, 
when  he  paints  Nature,  it  is  merely  as  a 
background  to  this  human  picture.  Had 
the  trees  and  rivers  he  loved,  the  daisies 
that  made  his  heart  leap  like  a  child’s 
whenever  he  looked  upon  them,  or  the 
birds  whose  carols  were  so  dear  to  him, 
lost  their  association  with  the  human  scory, 
they  would  have  lost  for  him  much  of 
their  charm. 

Although  Tennyson  does  not  belong 
specially  to  this  group,  although  his  deep 
knowledge  of  Nature  prevented  him  from 
really  looking  upon  her  as  nothing  more 
than  the  background  of  the  human  story, 
his  artistic  instinct  was  so  true  and  so  sure 
that  in  his  narratives  he  is  as  careful  as 
Homer,  as  careful  as  Chaucer,  never  to  let 
the  movement  of  the  reader’s  imagination 
be  arrested  by  the  unnecessary  obtrusion 
of  landscape,  however  beautiful. 

With  regard  to  the  second  group  of 
poets,  those  upon  whom  the  beauty  of  Na¬ 
ture  produces  a  vague  rapture,  a  kind  of 
Sufeyislic  ecstasy,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
safely  atlirnied  that  none  of  these  are  to  be 
louud  among  the  Greeks. 

The  temper,  indeed,  is  mystical,  and 
perhaps  it  had  originally  much  to  do  with 
sun-worship.  It  is  called  here  Sufeyistic 
because  it  reached  its  acme  in  the  Persian 
Sufeyistic  poets.  But  of  course  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  response  to  that  marvel¬ 
lous  magnetic  power  which  Nature  exer¬ 
cises  over  certain  temperaments.  In  order 
to  show  what  this  temper  really  is,  I  can¬ 


not  do  better  than  quote  the  following 
striking  verses  from  Ferridoddin,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Vaughan  : — 

Joy  !  joy  !  I  triumph  now  ;  no  more  I  know 
Myself  as  simply  me.  1  burn  with  love. 

The  centre  is  within  me,  and  its  wonder 
Lies  as  a  circle  everywhere  about  me. 

Joy  !  joy  !  no  mortal  thought  can  fathom  me. 

I  am  the  merchant  and  the  pearl  at  once. 

Lo  !  time  and  space  lie  crouching  at  U)y  feet. 
Joj' !  joy  !  when  I  would  revel  in  a  rapture, 

I  plunge  into  myself,  and  all  things  know. 

The  late  Professor  Palmer  considered 
all  Sufeyism  to  be  the  worship  of  the  good 
and  the  beautiful,  as  expressed  by  Na¬ 
ture’s  beauty  ;  and  he  promised  some  day 
to  show  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  the 
development  of  the  primeval  religion  of 
the  Aryan  race. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  this  ecstatic 
temper  has  but  little  to  do  with  races,  but 
is  the  individual  expression  of  certain  ex¬ 
ceptional  souls  to  be  found  in  several 
races.  In  Celtic  poetry  that  hymn  to  May 
Day  which,  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
written  by  ”  Ossian’s  father,”  as  ailirmed 
by  the  editor  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Ossianic  Society,  is  certainly  very  old,  is 
full  of  this  response  to  Nature’s  magnetism, 
and  is  very  beautiful  with  its  description 
of  the  heath  spreading  out  its  long  hair  as 
if  in  delight  at  the  blackbird’s  song  and 
the  cuckoo’s  chant.  The  Finns  and  the 
North  American  Indians  have  not  much  to 
do  with  the  Aryans,  yet  they  seem  lo 
know  this  ecstasy.  The  poet  of  the  Kale- 
vala  exclaims  : — 

The  waves  of  the  sea  have  spoken  to  me  ; 
the  wild  birds  have  taught  me.  the  music  of 
many  waters  has  been  my  master. 

And  Mr.  Leland  has  translated  a  most  re¬ 
markable  Wabanaki  song  which  seems  to 
disclose  much  of  this  same  ecstasy,  though 
the  human  love-passion  is  no  doubt  min¬ 
gled  with  it. 

Come,  my  moo  sarge,  let  us  go  up  that  shining 
mountain,  and  sit  together  on  that  shining 
mountain  ;  there  we  will  watch  the  beau¬ 
tiful  sun  go  down  from  the  shining  moun¬ 
tain. 

There  w’e  will  sit,  till  the  beautiful  night  trav¬ 
eller  arises  above  the  shining  mountain  ; 
we  will  watch  him,  as  he  climbs  to  the 
beautiful  skies. 

We  will  also  watch  the  little  stars  following 
their  chief. 

We  will  also  watch  the  northern  lights  play¬ 
ing  their  game  of  ball  in  their  cold,  shiny 
country. 
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There  we  will  sit,  on  the  beautiful  mountain, 
and  listen  to  the  thunder  (Badankac) 
beating  his  drum. 

We  will  see  the  lightning  when  she  lights  her 
pipe. 

We  will  see  the  great  whirlwind  running  a 
race  with  betchi  vesay  (squall). 

There  we  will  sit  on  that  beautiful  mountain, 
and  watch  the  little  stars  in  their  sleep¬ 
less  flight. 

***** 

Among  English  poets,  Coleridge  dis¬ 
played  a  good  deal  of  this  temper,  and 
Wordsworth  had  much  more  than  Cole¬ 
ridge,  as  may  he  seen  from  the  following 
example  : — 

The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion. 

I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts,  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  mind  of  man — 

A  motion  and  a  spirit  which  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  things. 

Keats,  too,  in  the  “  Ode  to  a  Night¬ 
ingale,”  passes  gloriously  into  this  mood. 
But,  of  course,  it  is  to  Shelley  among  Eng¬ 
lish  poets  that  one  naturally  turns  when 
the  Sufeyistic  rapture  of  the  Nature-in¬ 
toxicated  poet  comes  under  discussion. 
An  essay  might  be  filled  with  examples  of 
Shelley’s  ecstatic  hymns  to  Nature  and 
about  Nature,  full  of  a  Sufeyism  such  as 
is  surpassed  in  no  literature,  and  such  as 
was  never  equalled  until  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Swinburne,  upon  whom  Shelley’s 
mantle  in  this  respect  seems  to  have  fallen. 

Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
is  the  most  overflowing  with  the  quality 
under  discussion,  Shelley’s  ‘‘  Ode  to  the 
West  Wind”  and  the  “  Ode  to  a  Sky¬ 
lark,”  or  Mr.  Swinburne’s  Nature-lyrics, 
from  the  choruses  in  Atalanta  down  to 
his  latest  poem.  Of  this  temper  Ten¬ 
nyson  shows  nothing  ;  for  such  impas¬ 
sioned  addresses  to  Nature  as  occur  in 
Maud  are  inspired  by  a  lover’s  passion  for 
his  mistress,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Sufeyistic  passion  of  the  Nature-in¬ 
toxicated  poet.  Nor  is  there  any  sign  in 
his  poems  that  before  he  can  assimilate 
the  beauty  of  a  landscape  and  make  it  his 
own  he  has  to  translate  the  mental  image 
of  it  into  poetic  diction  and  metre,  as 


J  une, 

Weber  had  to  translate  his  mental  image 
of  a  landscape  into  the  language  of  abso¬ 
lute  music. 

'  With  regard  to  the  third  group  of  poets, 
those  who  give  us  pictures  of  Nature  that 
seem  painted  for  their  own  sake,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  real  impulse  of  any 
one  of  the  ancient  poets  (whether  Sopho¬ 
cles  in  the  CEdipus  Coloneus  felt  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  go  on  describing  his  beloved 
groves,  or  whether  yEschylus  in  the 
Prometheus  felt  the  impulse  to  make  a 
picture  of  the  dimpling  deep,  or  in  the 
Agamemnon  felt  the  impulse  to  pursue  his 
marvellous  description  of  the  sultry  sea), 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  the  poets  of 
the  modern  world  who  have  exhibited  in 
any  great  degree  the  impulse  to  linger 
over  the  beauties  of  Nature  until  the 
human  interest  of  the  poem  is  weakened. 
For,  lovely  as  are  the  descriptive  touches 
of  Theocritus  and  his  followers,  they  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  arrest  the  dramatic  action  : 
they  make  it  move  a  little  more  slowly, 
that  is  all. 

In  the  modern  world,  the  country  that 
has  produced  William  Browne  and  James 
Thomson,  William  Wordsworth  and  John 
Clare,  stood  at  the  head  of  all  others  in 
the  matter  of  descriptive  poetry,  even  be¬ 
fore  Tennyson  came. 

But  have  not  the  very  words,  ‘‘  Tenny¬ 
son  as  a  Nature-poet,”  a  magic  in  them  ? 
I  think  they  wjll  carry  the  mind  of  many 
a  reader  of  this  Review  far  away  from  the 
dust  and  noise  of  the  London  season,  to 
that  well-remernbered  day  when  first  he 
revelled  in  the  delights  of  Tennyson’s  Eng¬ 
lish  idylls,  reading  the  precious  little  green 
volume,  perhaps,  under  the  elms  of  an 
English  home,  as  he  lay,  a  dreamy  boy, 
on  the  grass,  undisturbed  by  any  sound 
save  the  bird-voices  from  the  thicket,  the 
caw  of  the  homing  rooks  sailing  toward 
the  spinney,  the  low  of  a  cow  knee-deep 
in  the  river-shallows  glittering  golden  at 
one  moment,  at  the  next  rosy,  or  the 
crunching  sound  of  teeth  cropping  and 
tearing  the  daisied  grass  beside  the  brook, 
as  a  feeding  horse  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
with  lazy  stamp  of  foot  and  swish  of  tail, 
while 

Twilight  poured 
On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees, 

Softer  than  sleep. 

To  say  that,  as  a  painter  of  the  beauties 
of  Nature  for  their  own  sake,  Tennyson 
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stands  before  all  the  “  Georgian  poets” 
is,  no  doubt,  to  utter  a  bold  saying,  for  it 
is  to  put  him  in  this  respect  above  very 
great  masters  in  this  line  :  above  the  poet 
who  wrote  The  Prelude,  The  Excursion, 
and  the  lines  on  Tintern  Abbey  ;  above 
him  who  wrote  Christabel,  above  him  who 
wrote  the  ode  to  a  Skylark,  above  him 
who  wrote  the  ”  Ode  to  a  Nightingale.” 
In  depicting  landscape,  whether  by  the 
painter’s  art  or  the  poet’s,  there  are  always 
two  matters  for  consideration  :  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  land  and  the  life,  vegetable 
and  animal,  that  clothes  it,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  poet  who 
takes  a  first  place  in  rendering  one  of  these 
two  elements  of  a  landscape  will  some¬ 
times  take  only  a  second  place  in  render¬ 
ing  another  ;  though,  of  course,  there  is 
no  psychological  necessity  why  this  should 
often  happen. 

In  delineating  the  contour  of  the  land, 
Tennyson  allows  himself  a  freedom  of 
composition  unknown  to  the  ait  of  Words- 
woith.  It  is  this  as  much  as  anything 
which  lends  that  brilliance  to  his  pictures 
which  is  one  of  their  chief  characteristics. 
These  pictures  are  flashed,  not  upon  the 
mental  perception  merely  of  the  reader, 
but  upon  his  very  senses. 

The  method  is  legitimate  enough,  as 
Coleridge,  judging  from  his  own  descrip¬ 
tions,  would  have  allowed  ;  but  Words¬ 
worth  would  not  have  sanctioned  it.  For 
while  Wordsworth’s  one  desire  is  to  paint 
the  contour  of  the  land  before  him  with 
the  same  accuracy  with  which  Tennyson 
paints  vegetation,  Tennyson’s  desire  is  to 
seize  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
land’s  outline,  and  exercise  upon  them  that 
artistic  composition  of  which  he  is  so  great 
a  master.  The  composition  of  the  land¬ 
scape  in  Coleridge’s  Kubla  Khan  is  scarce¬ 
ly  more  bold  and  more  tiiumphant  than  is 
the  composition  of  some  of  Tennyson’s 
quiet  pictures. 

And  yet  so  consummate  an  artist  is  he 
that  the  effect  is  that  of  realism.  It  is  the 
exercise  of  this  composition  in  rendering 
the  scenery  of  his  native  county  which 
has  so  often  proved  a  stumbling-block  to 
writers  like  Mr.  G.  M.  Napier,  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Church,  Mr.  Cuming  Walters,  and 
other  charming  writers,  who,  in  their  love 
for  Tennyson,  would  fain  localize  his  pic¬ 
tures. 

As  the  author  of  Nature  in  Books,  Mr. 
Anderson  Graham,  well  says,  however, — 


When  be  sang  the  song  of  the  brook  he  was 
not  celebrating  the  clear  and  rapid  streamlet 
that  glances  past  Tetford  with  a  ripple  like  a 
smile  just  breaking  into  laughter  ;  but  the 
summer  setting  of  his  immortal  burden — the 
fairy  forelands,  the  sailing  blossom,  the  fresh 
wet  ferns— belongs  to  a  flat  country. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  plastic  as  is 
the  poetic  temperament,  apt  as  it  is  to  re¬ 
call  those  special  aspects  of  Nature  by 
which  in  childhood  the  poet  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  there  is  sometimes  an  ancestral 
strain  in  human  nature  which  is  stronger 
than  any  environment,  giving  a  man  an 
instinctive  passion  for  mountain  scenery, 
or  for  woodlands,  or  for  the  sea,  irrespec¬ 
tive  altogether  of  birthplace  associations. 
And  as  to  Tennyson,  so  masterly  is  his 
hand  in  painting  Nature,  that  it  is  not  so 
easy  as  is  generally  supposed  to  say  what 
kind  of  landscape  he  paints  best. 

The  perfection  of  his  descriptions  of 
Lincolnshire  scenery  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  perfection  of  his  other  descriptions 
of  Nature,  where  the  scenery  is  of  a  very 
different  kind.  In  the  power  of  calling 
up  imaginary  landscape  he  never  had  an 
equal,  save  Coleridge,  among  English 
poets.  Had  he  been  as  familiar  with  the 
loveliness  of  the  Pacific  islands  as  Herman 
Melville  or  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  how  he  could  have  de- 
Bciibed  it  more  gorgeously  than  he  has 
done  in  those  marvellous  verses  to  Mil- 
ton  : — 

Me  rather  all  that  bowery  loneliness, 

The  brooks  of  Eden  mazily  murmuring. 

And  bloom  profuse  and  cedar  arches 
Charm,  as  a  wanderer  out  in  ocean. 

Where  some  refulgent  sunset  of  India 
Streams  o’er  a  rich  ambrosial  ocean  isle. 

And  crimson-lined  the  stately  palm-woods 
Whisper  in  odorous  heights  of  even. 

And  it  is  equally  ditficult  to  imagine  that, 
had  he  himself  undergone  Enoch  Arden’s 
experience  on  the  coral  island,  he  could 
have  given  us  a  picture  more  vivid,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  true,  than  this  : — 

The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the  reef. 
The  moving  whisper  of  huge  trees  that  branch’d 
And  blossom’d  in  the  zenith,  or  the  sweep 
Of  some  precipitous  rivulet  to  the  wave, 

As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all  day  long 
Sat  often  in  the  seaward -gazing  gorge, 

A  shipwreck’d  sailor,  waiting  for  a  sail  : 

No  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 
The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 
Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices  ; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east ; 

The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead  ; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west ; 
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Theu  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in 
Heaven, 

The  hollower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again 
The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise — but  no  sail. 

More  wonderful  still  is  the  following 
picture  of  a  city  on  a  distant  mountain¬ 
side,  as  viewed  through  the  desiccated  air 
of  a  tropical  desert  country,  where  objects 
at  an  immense  distance  are  seen  dwarfed, 
as  though  the  observer  were  looking 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope  : — 

He  seems  as  one  whose  footsteps  halt, 
Toiling  in  immeasurable  sand. 

And  o’er  a  weary  sultry  land, 

Far  beneath  a  blazing  vault. 

Sown  in  a  wrinkle  of  the  monstrous  bill. 
The  city  sparkles  like  a  grain  of  salt. 

As  regards  his  exercise  of  composition 
in  landscape,  if  we  compare  that  passage 
in  The  Prelude  where  Wordsworth  paints 
the  moon  rising  over  Snowdon  with  one 
of  Tennyson’s  bits  of  mountain  scenery, 
we  shall  see  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  methods  of  the  two  poets  : — 

For  instantly  a  light  upon  the  turf 
Fell  like  a  dash,  and  lo  !  as  I  looked  up. 

The  Moon  hirng  naked  in  a  firmament 
Of  azure  without  cloud,  and  at  my  feet 
Rested  a  silent  sea  of  hoary  mist. 

A  hundred  hills  their  dusky  backs  upheaved 
All  over  this  still  ocean  ;  and  beyond. 

Far,  far  beyond,  the  solid  vapors  stretched. 

In  h Badlands,  tongues,  and  promontory  shapes. 
Into  the  main  Atlantic,  that  appeared 
To  dwindle,  and  give  up  his  majesty. 

Usurped  iipon  far  as  the  sight  could  reach. 

Not  so  the  ethereal  vault ;  encroachment  none 
Was  there,  nor  loss  ;  only  the  inferior  stars 
Had  disappeared,  6t  shed  a  fainter  light 
In  the  clear  presence  of  the  full-orbed  Moon, 
Who,  from  her  sovereign  elevation  gazed 
Upon  the  billowy  ocean,  as  it  lay 
All  meek  and  silent,  save  that  through  a  rift — 
Not  distant  from  the  shore  whereon  we  stood, 
A  fixed  abysmal,  gloomy,  breathing-place — 
Mounted  the  roar  of  waters,  torrents,  streams 
Innumerable,  roaring  with  one  voice  ! 

Heard  over  earth  and  sea,  and.  in  that  hour. 
For  so  it  seemed,  felt  by  the  starry  heavens. 

Here  the  charm  of  the  description  de¬ 
pends  very  much  on  the  fact  that  we  feel 
it  at  once  to  be  an  actual  transcript  of  Na¬ 
ture.  Now,  let  us  first  compare  the  pas¬ 
sage  with  a  landscape  written  by  Tenny¬ 
son  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  published  in 
1833,  a  landscape  displaying  as  little  at¬ 
tempt  at  composition  as  is  discoverable  in 
Wordsworth’s  lines  : — 

There  is  a  dale  in  Ida,  lovelier 
Than  any  in  old  Ionia,  beautiful 
With  emerald  slopes  of  sunny  sward,  that  lean 
Above  the  loud  glenriver,  which  hath  worn 


A  path  thro’  steep-down  granite  walls  below. 
Mantled  with  fiowering  tendriltwine.  In  front 
The  cedarshadowy  valleys  open  wide. 

Ten  years  afterward  this  same  land¬ 
scape  appeared  transfigured  by  the  hand 
of  the  greatest  master  of  composition  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  English  poetry.  And 
now  compare  all  the  three  with  each 
other  : — 

There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 
Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 

The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart^the  glen. 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to 
pine, 

And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.  On  either  hand 
The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway  down 
Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them  roars 
The  long  brook  falling  thro’  the  clov’n  ravine 
In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 

Behind  the  valley  topmost  Gargarus 
Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning  ;  but  in  front 
The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troas  and  Ilion’s  column’d  citadel. 

The  crown  of  Troas. 

No  doubt  it  is  hill  scenery,  and  not 
mountain  scenery,  that  both  poets  give  us 
here  :  the  true  atmosphere  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  above  the  belt  of  vegetation  is  a  very 
different  thing. 

Shelley’s  description  of  the 

Eagle-baftllng  mountain, 

Black,  wintry  dead,  unmeasured  ;  without 
herb, 

Insect,  or  beast,  or  shape,  or  sound  of  life 

is  not  without  this  atmosphere  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Byron’s  lines  in 
Manfred : — 

Ye  crags  upon  whose  extreme  edge 

I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent’s  brink  beneath 

Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  ns  to  shrubs 

In  dizziness  of  distance. 

Byron  on  several  occasions  showed  that 
he  had  a  real  imaginative  sympathy  with 
treeless,  herbless  peaks  and  glaciers,  and, 
had  his  physical  infirmities  allowed  it,  he 
might  have  brought  into  poetry  the  true 
magic  of  Alpine  scenery — perhaps  the  one 
thing  in  landscape  still  left  for  the  poet  to 
achieve.  Save  in  the  modest  Words¬ 
worthian  way,  the  poet  is  not  often  a 
mountaineer.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
our  contemporary  knights  of  the  alpen- 
stock  would  not  get  much  enjoyment  out 
of  the  mountain  atmosphere,  even  of  Shel¬ 
ley  and  Byron.  The  man  who  could  keep 
his  head  at  the  Dent  du  Geant,  or  ascend 
the  Matterhorn  from  Breil  by  aid  of 
“  Maquignaz’s  rope,”  or  accompany  Mr. 
Crawford  Grove  along  that  narrow  ribbon 
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of  path,  a  few  inches  wide,  winding  up¬ 
ward,  corkscrew-wise,  round  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  very  top,  with  an  abyss  yawning 
thousands  of  feet  below,  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  feel  much  of  a  thrill  from  the 
word-painting  of  the  boldest  mountain 
bard. 

It  is  not  the  Matterhorn,  as  I  have  once 
before  hinted,  but  only  Parnassus,  that 
you  can  effectively  climb  in  dreams. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  the  delight  of  gazing 
in  the  distance  at  the  mighty  vistas  of 
mountain  scenery  has  but  little  to  do  with 
the  passion  for  mountaineering,  which  is 
entirely  modern.  Not,  of  course,  that  the 
knight  of  the  alpenstock  is  without  the 
poet’s  love  of  Nature’s  beauties  ;  but  then, 
his  first  passion  is  to  climb.  The  steeple¬ 
jack  of  “  Parvati,”  the  “  Lady  of  the 
Hills”  (who  becomes  Natura  Benigna  or 
Natura  Maligna  according  to  the  strength 
or  the  weakness  of  the  feet  that  climb), 
the  mountaineer,  alone  knows  Nature  in 
her  most  secret  lairs,  and,  knowing  her, 
he  must  needs  worship  such  might  as  hers  ; 
but  first  and  foremost  he  is  a  climber.  In 
the  same  way  that  the  spectacle  of  Epsom 
Downs  on  Derby  Day  is  a  mere  dream- 
picture  to  the  business-like  member  of  the 
Ring,  and  in  the  same  way  that  the  fairy- 
like  loveliness  of  a  salmon-river  is  a  mer’e 
dream- picture  to  the  true  salmon-fisher, 
so  the  dazzling  vistas  of  beauty  to  be  seen 
from  lofty  mountain  peaks  form  but  a 
dream-picture  to  the  climber,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  keep  up  with  his  guides.  The 
passion  for  the  glories  of  mountain  scenery 
is  of  so  recent  a  biith  that  there  has 
scarcely  been  time,  as  yet,  for  the  true 
mountaineer-poet  to  be  evolved.  When 
Nature  shall  have  joined  in  one  and  the 
same  man  the  peculiar  gifts  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  mountaineer  with  “  the  vision  and 
the  faculty  divine,”  the  Spirit  of  the 
Mountains  will  find  a  voice  in  poetry. 
But  even  apart  from  the  hopes  we  may 
have  that  some  of  our  younger  poets  may 
impart  the  true  mountain  atmosphere  into 
poetry,  Tennyson  himself  has  shown  how 
rash  it  is  to  say  that  any  tour  de  force  is 
beyond  that  marvellous  power,  a  great 
poet’s  imagination. 

Already,  however,  as  much  space  as 
can  be  here  afforded  has  been  given  to 
the  subject  of  the  contour  of  the  land  in 
descriptive  poetry. 

With  regard  to  descriptions  of  the  life, 
vegetable  and  animal,  that  clothes  the 


land,  it  is  here  that  the  poetry  of  England 
is  far  richer  than  any  other  poetry,  llow, 
indeed,  should  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that 
the  English  poet  has  for  fatherland  the 
one  country  whose  beauties  in  regard  to 
her  vegetable  garment  seem  most  to  glow 
with  the  very  breath  of  Nature’s  life.  It 
is  not  till  we  have  seen  the  loveliest  spots 
in  Europe  that  we  are  fully  able  to  enjoy 
the  peculiar  loveliness  of  England  ;  it  is 
not  until  we  have  drunk  our  fill  of  the 
grandeur  of  Continental  scenery,  not  until 
we  have  tasted  the  awed  rapture  which 
comes  upon  the  soul  in  the  mountain-fast¬ 
nesses  of  the  Alps,  that  we  really  under¬ 
stand  the  witchery  of  England  that  en¬ 
tranced  Tennyson  more  and  more  with 
every  year  that  passed  over  his  head,  the 
witchery  of  this  England,  which  he  has 
left  more  beloved  than  ever  he  found  it. 
Yes,  indeed — though  ever  since  the  time 
when  Chaucer’s 

Elf  quene  with  hire  joly  compagnie 

Danced  full  oft  in  many  a  grene  niede, 

down  to  the  moment  when  his  own  purple 
glens  replied  to 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing, 

England  has  seemed  to  her  poets  the  natu¬ 
ral  domain  of  Nature’s  more  beneficent 
forces,  the  real  home-park  of  Oberon  and 
Titania,  the  real  playground  of  all  the 
good-people  of  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream — Tennyson  has  left  her  more  be¬ 
loved  than  ever  he  found  her. 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  the  peerless 
beauty  of  Tennyson’s  England  ?  Does  it 
lie  in  the  gentle  contour  of  the  land  ? 
Scarcely  so,  for  there  are  large  sweeps  of 
landscape  just  as  gentle  and  just  as  undu- 
latory  in  Italy  and  in  France  as  in  Eng¬ 
land.  If  we  study  Tennyson  well,  espe¬ 
cially  if  we  study  him  in  this  beautiful 
month,  and  among  such  surroundings  as 
those  indicated  in  the  opening  words  of 
this  essay,  we  may  learn  the  secret  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  witchery — we  may  learn  that  it  lies 
largely  in  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  vege¬ 
tation  with  which  the  land  is  clothed,  a 
vegetation  which  Mr.  Wallace  declares  to 
be,  even  as  regards  rich  masses  of  color, 
far  above  the  splendors  of  tropic  vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  may  learn  also,  that  this 
beauty  comes  in  a  large  degree  from  the 
“  useful  trouble  of  the  rain.” 

Between  English  men  and  English  trees 
and  grass  and  fiowers  there  is  a  peculiar 
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sympathy.  It  is  not  in  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  countries  only  that  the  vegetable 
world  seems,  even  in  its  happiest  mo¬ 
ments,  to  be  oppressed  by  the  dread  of 
the  more  cruel  forces  of  Nature,  such  as 
the  eye  of  the  sun  in  his  fierce  and  pitiless 
moods  and  the  cruel  breath  of  the  wind, 
which  are  waiting,  the  one  to  burn  it  up, 
the  other  to  shatter  it. 

Even  in  the  temperate  climes  of  conti¬ 
nental  Europe  the  vegetable  world  seems 
to  have  a  kind  of  ancestral  reminiscence 
of  that  terror  of  the  sun  and  wind  which 
tropical  vegetation  shows  ;  or,  at  least,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  tasting  so  true  an  en¬ 
joyment  of  existence  as  vegetable  life 
seems  to  enjoy  in  England,  whose  hottest 
wind  is  in  some  degree  cooled,  and  whose 
bitterest  blizzard  is  in  some  degree  tem¬ 
pered,  by  the  protecting  breath  of  the 
genial  sea.  It  is  not  only  “  the  liberties 
of  England”  that,  as  Douglas  Jerrold  used 
to  say,  “  are  preserved  in  brine.”  The 
delicate  air  and  the  moist  breezes  that  she 
owes  to  her  seas  lend  the  brilliant  living 
green  to  her  grass  and  leaves,  and  the  soft 
and  pearly  bloom  of  living  glow  to  the 
complexion  of  her  flowers.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  very  quality  of  our  climate 
which  foreigners  find  uncomfortable  that 
makes,  not  only  every  flower,  but  every 
leaf  and  blade  of  grass,  seem  to  “  enjoy 
the  air  it  breathes.”  Even  before  science 
had  shown  that  to  draw  the  line  between 
conscious  animal  life  and  what  is  called 
unconscious  vegetable  life  is  impossible, 
there  was  a  sort  of  half-recognition  in  the 
human  mind  of  a  sentience  in  plants. 
And  if  in  most  Continental  countries,  per¬ 
haps  in  all,  the  vegetable  world  seems  to 
be  conscious  of  the  insecurity  of  its  joys, 
if  there  is  no  bond  of  sympathy  so  strong 
as  the  bond  of  mutual  enjoyment,  need  we 
go  far  in  search  of  an  explanation  of  that 
great  link  of  affection  between  English 
people  and  the  flowers  and  trees  and  grass 
of  England  ? 

Perhaps,  indeed,  the  chief  source  of  the 
fascination  of  country  life  for  Englishmen, 
perhaps  the  reason  why  the  final  goal  of 
every  English  gentleman  (whatever  inter¬ 
mediate  ambitions  may  distract  him  for  a 
time)  is  to  retire  to  some  old  Locksley 
Hall  or  Moated  Grange,  and  become,  as 
far  as  his  head  gardener  will  allow  him,  a 
cultivator  of  trees  and  flowers,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  vegetation  of  the  old  place 
seems  conscious  of  his  presence,  seems  to 


know  him  and  welcome  him.  Some  will, 
no  doubt,  smile  at  this  as  an  idle  fancy. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  from 
Chaucer  down  to  Shakespeare,  from  Shake¬ 
speare  down  to  the  present  day,  between 
the  people  and  the  vegetation  of  England 
the  link  has  been  uncommonly  close.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that,  while  the  poet  of 
other  countries  often  (though,  of  course, 
not  always)  speaks  of  flowers  and  trees 
and  grass  as  beautiful  pictures,  part  of  a 
still  'arger  picture,  the  English  poet  never 
speaks  of  them  in  this  way,  but  speaks  of 
them  as  beautiful  creatures  that  have  a 
conscious  enjoyment  of  life  akin  to  his 
own. 

From  Tennyson  with  his 

Groves  that  looked  a  paradise 
Of  blossom,  over  sheets  of  hyacinth 
That  seemed  the  heavens  upbreaking  thro’ 
the  earth, 

up  to  Shakespeare  with  his 

Daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty, 

then  up  again  to  Chaucer’s  loving  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  English  flowers,  especially  of 
the  daisy,  the  poet  makes  the  vegetable 
world  share  in  his  enjoyment.  Nay,  we 
might  go  further  still  :  we  might  go  right 
up  to  the  earliest  of  all  our  Nature-lyrics, 
the  lovely  ‘‘  Cuckoo  Song”  of  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  where  the 
mead  “blows,”  the  seed  “  grows,”  and 
the  new  wood  springs  in  an  enjoyment  as 
conscious  as  that  of  the  cuckoo,  the  lamb, 
and  the  buck. 

Summer  is  icumen  in  ; 

Loude  sing,  cuckoo  ; 

Groweth  seed,  and  blowetb  mead. 

And  springetb  tbe  wood  new. 

Sing,  Cuckoo  ! 

Ewe  bleateth  after  lamb  ; 

Lowetb  after  calvS  cow  ; 

Bullock  stertetb,  bucke  vertetb  ; 

Merrie  sing,  cuckoo. 

Cuckoo,  Cuckoo, 

And,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
done  in  this  line  since  Shakespeare  and  the 
Elizabethan  poets,  especially  by  Words¬ 
worth  and  Keats,  Tennyson — acknowl¬ 
edged  to  stand  at  the  head  of  English 
poets  as  a  painter  of  the  vegetable  world 
of  England — has,  let  me  repeat  once  more, 
left  England  more  beloved  than  ever  he 
found  her. 

Hundreds  of  such  lines  as 
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The  twinkling  laurel  scatters  silver  lights. 

Their  broad  curved  branches,  fledged  with 
clearest  green 

New  from  its  silken  sheath, 

might  be  quoted  to  show  that  so  tiue  is 
Tennyson’s  eye  for  the  vegetable  garment 
of  England,  that  a  naturalist  might  enter 
in  his  note-book  any  of  his  descriptions 
of  it,  with  entire  confidence  that  it  could 
never  be  impeached — a  statement  that  can¬ 
not  be  made  concerning  many  an  observer 
whose  aim  is  merely  scientific. 

And  here,  did  space  permit,  a  very  re¬ 
markable  characteristic  of  Tennyson’s 
might  be  touched  upon.  The  biologists 
tell  us  that  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
organisms,  from  the  primitive  condition 
to  the  more  complex  structures,  can  be 
traced  by  the  broader  and  broader  divi- 
sion  of  sense  from  sense.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
perhaps  the  same  with  the  growth  of  poets 
as  painters  of  Nature.  At  first  the  sense 
of  music,  the  sense  of  color,  the  sense  of 
form,  seem  so  blended  that  the  power  of 
seizing  upon  physiognomic  details,  which 
the  prose  writer  can  very  early  command, 
seems  to  be  beyond  the  poet.  Eut  as  he 
grows  this,  among  other  of  the  faculties 
of  the  poet,  comes  in  and  aids,  strength¬ 
ens,  and  enriches  his  poetry.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  the  case  with  Tennyson, 
llis  eye  was  as  true  when  he  wrote  Mari¬ 
ana  in  the  Moated  Grange  as  when  he 
flashed  upon  us  the  concentrated  pictures 
of  his  latest  volume. 

A  lover  of  the  vegetable  life  of  England 
could  not  fail  to  be  also  a  lover  of  the 
streams,  the  lakes,  the  meres,  and  the 
brooks,  that  do  so  much  to  foster  that 
life.  Tennyson  shares  Wordsworth’s  de¬ 
light  in  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  upon 
fresh  water,  lie  has,  perhaps,  nothing 
equal  to  Wordsworth’s 

The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary’s  Lake  ■ 
Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow  ; 

but  then  he  gives  us  in 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes 

a  picture  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 
And  in  the  use  of  the  plural  “  levels,”  in 
this  description  in  the  Morte  d' Arthur  of 
a  lake  under  the  wintry  moon,  he  achieves 
a  veritable  miracle  of  realistic  picture  : — 

He,  stepping  down 

By  zig-zag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock. 

Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 


He  is  great  whenever  he  touches  a  river, 
greater  still  whenever  he  touches  a  brook. 

To  him,  indeed,  a  brook  is  almo.st  as 
much  a  living  thing  as  the  trees  that  over¬ 
hang  it,  the  cresses  that  live  under  its 
stream,  and  the  fish  that  glide  over  its 
gravelly  bottom. 

And  if  Tennyson  is  great  as  a  painter  of 
the  trees,  the  grass,  and  the  flowers  of 
England,  ho  is  great  also  as  a  painter  of 
the  beautiful  creatures  that  live  among 
them  ;  though  here,  perhaps,  other  Eng¬ 
lish  poets  are  at  least  his  equals,  especially 
poets  like  Wordsworth,  Scott,  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold. 

As  a  rule,  perhaps  he  is  more  apt  than 
any  of  these  to  treat  animal  life  as  part  of 
the  landscape,  but  in  doing  so  he  is  sec¬ 
ond  to  none. 

In  painting  birds  he  is  especially  happy. 
And  no  one  has  given  us  a  picture  of  fish 
in  a  stream  so  lovely  as  the  famous  one  in 
Enid  : — 

Like  a  sboal 

Of  darting  lisb,  that  on  a  summer  morn 
Adown  tbe  crystal  dykes  at  Camelot, 

Come  slip])ing  o’er  tbeir  shadows  on  tbe  sand. 
But  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  tbe  brink 
But  lift  a  shining  band  against  tbe  sun. 

There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fin 
Betwixt  the  creasy  islets  white  in  fiower. 

This  is  finer  than  even  Keats’s  picture 
of  the  bream  in  Arno  : — 

Where  Arno’s  stream 

Gurgles  through  straitened  banks,  and  still 
doth  fun 

Itself  with  dancing  bulrush,  and  the  bream 
Keeps  head  against  the  freshets, 

and  is  scarcely  equalled  by  Mr.  William 
Morris’s  description  of  “  the  bubble-mak¬ 
ing  bream.*’ 

There  is  one  poetic  way  of  approaching 
the  Animal  Kingdom  which  must  always 
be  mentioned  when  the  poetical  treatment 
of  the  lower  animals  is  under  considera¬ 
tion — a  certain  playfully  humorous  way, 
which  for  convenience  may  perhaps  be  said 
to  express  the  “  mood  of  Burns.”  Not 
that  Burns  was  the  first  who  knew  this 
mood,  but  he  who  wrote  the  lines  to  a 
field-mouse  takes  his  place  as  its  greatest 
master.  It  is  the  mood  in  which  the  poet’s 
humor  sheds  upon  the  lower  animals  the 
sunshine  of  a  love  that  is  none  the  less 
deep  for  being  playful — that  humor  which 
Uncle  Toby  generally  sheds  upon  human 
kind,  but  which  he  can  sometimes  throw 
upon  a  blue-bottle  fly. 
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Oddly  enough,  the  two  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  poets  who  have  inherited  most  of 
Burns’s  mood  in  regard  to  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  are  two  who,  in  other  respects,  are 
unlike  him,  and  are  also  the  opposites  of 
each  other — Miss  Christina  Rossetti  and 
William  Barnes.  Next  to  these  comes 
Miss  Ingelow  ;  indeed,  she  might  almost 
be  ranged  alongside  them.  There  is  room 
here  for  only  one  instance  of  the  quality 
indicated,  and  it  had  better  be  taken  from 
the  Dorsetshire  poet,  whose  admirable 
poems  are  too  much  neglected  just  now. 

A  yellow-banded  bee  did  come, 

An’  softly  pitch,  wi’  hushen  hum, 

Upon  a  bean,  an’  there  did  sip. 

Upon  a  swayen  blossom’s  lip  : 

An’  there  cried  he,  “  Aye,  I  can  zee 

This  blossom’s  all  a-zent  vor  me.” 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  in 
Tennyson  answering  to  this  sweet  method 
of  entering  into  the  consciousness  of  a 
field-mouse  or  of  a  bee  by  means  of  the 
dratnatic  insight  that  springs  from  a  play¬ 
ful  humor.  If,  however,  this  really  is  so, 
the  lack  is  compensated  for  by  his  attitude 
toward  what  may  be  called  the  heroic  side 
of  the  lower  animals.  There  have  been 
noble  poems  about  the  dog — his  intelli¬ 
gence,  his  courage,  his  fidelity  to  man — 
but  never  one,  perhaps,  equal  to  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “  Owd  Roa.”  And  of  one  thing  we 
may  be  always  sure,  that  in  describing 
animals,  as  in  describing  everything  in 
Nature,  he  never  fails,  either  in  accuracy 
of  essential  knowledge  or  in  accuracy  of 
nomenclature.  Mow  much  of  this  incom¬ 
parable  exactitude  in  painting  natural  ob¬ 
jects  is  the  result  of  an  inherent  love  of 
Nature,  and  how  much  is  due  to  the  schol¬ 
arly  training  through  which  his  mind  has 
passed,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say.  For, 
of  course,  in  gauging  the  strength  of  the 
Nature-instinct  of  a  poet  so  scholarly  as 
he,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
scholar’s  passion  for  exactitude.  With¬ 
out  saying  that  Tennyson  had  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  Milton  or  of  Ben  Jonson,  it  may  be 
said  that  his  mind  showed  more  of  the 
scholarly  habit  than  has  been  shown  by 
the  mind  of  any  other  English  poet. 
Whatsoever  object,  either  of  Nature  or  of 
man’s  art,  might  be  brought  before  him, 
he  would  confront  it  with  that  trained  eye 
for  seeing  truly  which  characterizes  the 
scholar.  Hence,  it  is  not  only  when  put 
into  comparison  with  poets  who,  however 
great,  are  proverbially  inaccurate — poets, 


for  instance,  like  Victor  Hugo,  who,  in 
his  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,  restores  the 
great  auk,  and  endows  him  with  wings 
long  and  strong,  and  sets  him  triumphant¬ 
ly  sailing  like  the  stormy  petrel  on  the 
blast,  and  performs  many  another  miracle 
of  the  like  kind  in  what  may  be  called 
poetical  zoology  — but  even  when  compared 
with  the  best  observers  of  Nature  Tenny¬ 
son  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  one  who 
never  goes  wrong. 

When  we  see  that  so  true  an  observer 
as  Barnes,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
so  many  pictures  of  bird-life,  as  accurate 
as  they  are  lovely,  will  sometimes  seem  to 
put  into  the  missel-thrush’s  nest  the  eggs 
of  the  song-thrush,  forgetting  that  the 
texture  of  the  nest  of  the  song-thrush  is  a 
web  of  woven  roots  mixed  with  moss  and 
is  lined  with  a  cup  “  modelled,”  as  Clare 
well  describes  it,  “  of  wood  and  clay,” 
we  cannot  but  marvel  at  Tennyson’s  in¬ 
fallibility.  Nor  does  he  ever,  by  any 
careless  departure  from  a  severely  accurate 
nomenclature,  allow  the  reader  to  infer  an 
inaccuracy  of  image  in  the  poet’s  mind 
where,  perhaps,  no  real  inaccuracy  exists, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  with  poets  whose 
inaccuracy  is  that  of  nomenclature  merely. 
To  him  a  swallow  is  a  swallow,  a  martin 
is  a  martin.  Never  is  the  name  of  the 
one  given  to  the  other.  And  this  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  reader  may  per¬ 
haps  imagine.  When,  in  the  “  Day 
Dream,”  he  tells  us  that  outside  the  en¬ 
chanted  palace 

Roof-haunting  martins  warm  their  eggs, 

a  picture  is  at  once  called  up  of  the  snow- 
white  throats  gleaming  at  the  little  door¬ 
ways  of  the  nests  of  the  guests  of  summer, 
the  ‘‘  temple-haunting  martlets”  of  Shake¬ 
speare. 

To  use  the  word  swallow  and  the  word 
martin  indiscriminately,  as  almost  all  poets 
but  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson  do,  is  to 
damage  the  effect  of  the  picture  in  the 
same  way  that  would  be  done  by  a  painter 
who  should  try  to  make  blue  produce  the 
effect  of  blue-green.  Had  he  said 

Roof-haunting  swallows  warm  their  eggs, 

though  the  added  ‘‘  w’s”  might  have  in¬ 
creased  the  alliterative  music  of  the  line, 
the  reader’s  imagination  would  have  been 
baffled  by  conjecture.  No  sooner  would 
the  ruddy  throat  and  the  long-forked  tail 
of  the  true  swallow  have  formed  a  picture 
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on  the  reader’s  eyes,  than  the  martin’s 
throbbing  throat  of  burnished  silver,  and 
shorter  tail,  would  have  come,  and  both 
swallow  and  martin  would  have  got  mixed 
up  in  one  blurred  picture.  A  very  inter¬ 
esting  illustration  of  Tennyson’s  passion 
for  accuracy  of  nomenclature  may  be  given 
here. 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  of  his,  when 
touching  upon  the  probable  effect  of  the 
growth  of  science  upon  the  nomenclature 
of  poets,  made  the  following  remark  : 
“  To  call  a  rook  a  crow,  as  a  good  Eng¬ 
lish  poet  once  did,  showing  thereby  that 
he  did  not  know  that  a  crow  is  no  more 
like  a  rook,  either  in  appearance  or  in 
habit,  than  a  horse  is  like  a  zebra,  will,  in 
a  hundred  years  from  this  time — nay,  in 
fifty  years — be  an  unpardonable  sin.”  Of 
course,  it  had  never  entered  the  writer’s 
head  to  glance  at  the  superb  line  in  Locks- 
ley  Hall  where  the  generic  word  ‘‘  crow” 
is  used  in  describing  the  leader  of  the 
rookery.  But  he  received  from  the  poet 
a  most  interesting  letter,  in  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  occur  : — 

In  luy  county,  and,  I  believe,  all  thro’  the 
North,  Rooks  are  called  “  crows.” 

***** 

”  The  many- wintered  crow”  in  the  line  to 
which  you  allude  is  the  old  rook.  I  didn’t 
w'ish  to  use  rook  twice  in  the  same  sentence. 
***** 

I  was  driving  with  a  friend  some  years  ago 
in  Derbyshire  ;  some  rooks  flew'  by  us.  He 
said  to  me.  Why  do  you  make  a  crow  lead  the 
rookery  V  I  answered.  Ask  the  driver  what  he 
calls  those  birds.  The  driver,  when  asked, 
immediately  replied.  Crows,  or  rather  Craws. 

Yet  this  exactitude  has  in  it  nothing  of 
the  laborious  cataloguing  which  we  see  in 
poets  of  the  school  of  Erasmus  Darwin, 
and  sometimes  even  in  Wordsworth.  As 
an  artist,  indeed,  Tennyson’s  instinctive 
skill  in  the  selection  of  details  is  worthy 
of  the  deepest  attention.  It  came  to  him 
as  a  mere  l)oy.  Even  when  he  vitoi&  Mari¬ 
ana  in  the  Moated  Grange  he  knew  by  in¬ 
stinct  that,  inasmuch  as  the  literary  artist’s 
medium  is  not  truly  objective,  like  that  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  but  entirely  sym¬ 
bolical  and  subjective,  his  details  must 
never  seem  to  be  painted  for  their  own 
sake,  as  in  the  plastic  arts,  but  must  be 
supposed  to  exist  for  some  ulterior  pur¬ 
pose  ;  that,  just  as  in  narrative  poetry  de¬ 
tails  must  seem  to  be  introduced  as  neces¬ 
sary  parts  of  the  action  (otherwise  the 
poet’s  own  imagination  will  appear  to  have 


cooled),  so  in  descriptive  poetry  details 
must  seem  to  exist  because  the  sentiment 
underlying  the  description  appears  to  be 
expressed  by  these  details.  On  this  point 
some  of  the  most  admirable  descriptive 
poets  will  sometimes  go  wrong. 

The  delightful  idyllist  quoted  above  is 
not  always  perfect  in  this  matter  of  selec¬ 
tion.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
lines  in  the  lovely  poem,  ”  Milken 
Time” 

’Twer  when  the  busy  birds  did  vlee, 
wi’  sheenen  wings,  vrom  tree  to  tree. 

To  build  upon  the  mossy  liw’ 

Their  hollow  nestes’  rounded  rim  ; 

The  while  the  zun,  a  zinken  low, 

Did  roll  along  his  evenen  bow, 

I  come  along  where  wide-horn’d  cows, 
’Ithin  a  nook,  a  screen’d  by  boughs. 

Did  stan’  an’  flip  the  white  hoop'd  pa'ils 
Wi’  heiiiry  tufts  o’  swingen  tails. 

Here  the  very  fact  that  the  wide-horned 
breed  of  Hereford  cows  is  so  common  in 
Dorset  as  to  be  almost  universal,  and  the 
very  fact  that  the  hoops  of  the  pails  in 
Dorset,  made  of  wood,  are  white,  and 
unlike  the  metal  hoops  of  some  other  parts 
of  England — facts  which  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  in  defence  of  these  details — would 
have  prevented  Tennyson  from  using  the 
compound  adjectives  given  in  the  above 
quotation,  for  they  seem  to  be  used  with 
a  self-conscious  purpose  apart  from  the 
sentiment  of  the  poem — they  seem  to  be 
here  in  order  to  make  poetry  compete  with 
the  plastic  arts. 

As  a  painter  of  cloud  scenery  and  other 
aerial  effects,  Tennyson  must  very  likely 
be  set  below  certain  other  nineteenth- 
century  poets.  Here  Scott  is  great,  Words¬ 
worth  greater,  and  Shelley  and  Hugo 
greatest  of  all.  To  Shelley,  movement 
was  almost  a  necessary  quality  of  all  natu¬ 
ral  beauty.  Moving  waters,  moving 
clouds,  and  the  winds  that  move  them, 
were  his  delight  ;  and  with  all  his  love  of 
forest-scenery,  the  woods  in  order  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  must  be  swaying  to 
the  storm.  The  uncertainty  and  vague 
outline  of  all  cloud  pageantry  had  for  Shel¬ 
ley  a  peculiar  fascination.  There  are  na¬ 
tures  to  whom  the  appeal  of  cloud-scenery 
is  stronger  than  that  of  the  loveliest  land¬ 
scape  ;  but  though  Tennyson  was  not  one 
of  tliese,  he  used  to  lie  on  his  back  on  the 
Down  at  Farringford  or  on  the  lawn  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  cloud-scenery. 
And  at  Aldworth,  once,  when  he  was  re- 
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joicing  in  some  marvellous  sky-phenomena, 
be  was  deeply  interested  in  an  account  a 
friend  gave  him  of  a  man  who,  having 
after  years  of  toil  accumulated  a  large  for¬ 
tune  and  become  the  owner  of  two  or  three 
country-houses,  would  on  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  in  summer  take  a  chair  and  sit  for 
hours  in  his  stableyard,  closed  in  by  build¬ 
ings  from  any  glimpse  of  the  surrounding 
country,  in  order  to  watch  the  clouds 
overhead  and  the  swallows  darting  and 
skimming  underneath  them.  This  having 
been  the  man’s  Sunday-afternoon  recrea¬ 
tion  when  a  poor  boy,  as  he  sat  in  a  little 
bricked  court  in  London,  he  had  learned 
that  the  best  way  to  enjoy  cloud-scenery 
is  to  be  shut  away  from  the  other  beau¬ 
ties  of  Nature. 

The  “  Rainbow”  song  in  Becket  shows 
how  he  knew  and  loved  that  most  fasci¬ 
nating  of  all  aerial  phenomena,  the  rain¬ 
bow.  In  describing  it,  however,  he  has 
never  equalled  —  indeed,  who  has? — 
Byron’s  superb  description  of  a  rainbow 
at  sea  in  Don  Juan. 

There  is  in  Tennyson’s  “Sea  Fairies” 
a  passage — a  rather  ambiguous  one — which 
would  seem  to  allude  to  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  of  all  visions,  which  may  sometimes 
be  seen  in  a  small  lake,  and  in  a  slowly- 
moving  stream  like  the  Ouse,  and  even 
sometimes  on  the  smooth  sands  of  the 
East  coast,  when  they  are  covered  with  a 
thin  surface  of  sea  water — a  reflected  rain¬ 
bow. 

And  the  rainbow  forms  and  flies  on  the  land 
Over  the  islands  free  ; 

And  the  rainbow  lives  in  the  curve  of  the  sand. 

A  poet  so  sensitive  to  every  mood  of 
Nature  as  Tennyson  could  not  fail  to  write 
admirably  of  the  wind. 

Mrs.  Ritchie  tells  us  that  when  he  was 
no  more  than  five  years  old  he  was  once 
caught  and  swept  along  by  the  wind  down 
the  Rectory  garden,  crying  as  he  was  hur¬ 
ried  past,  “  i  hear  a  voice  that’s  speaking 
in  the  wind  and  Mr.  Arthur  Waugh 
has  some  extremely  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive  remarks  upon  this. 

It  was  bis  first  line  of  poetry,  and  the  idea 
was  not  to  leave  him  for  a  moment.  The 
sound  of  the  storm  has  always  had  a  voice  for 
Tennyson,  as  dear  in  late  years  as  when  it  first 
whispered  to  his  babyhood. 

Still,  the  great  laureate  of  the  wind  is 
Shelley. 

This  brings  us  to  a  sublime  natural  ob- 
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ject  which  Tennyson  painted  with  the 
hand  of  a  master — the  sea. 

Though  in  those  mountain-fastnesses 
which  only  the  mountaineer  of  our  own 
time  has  dared  to  scale  Nature  has  hidden 
herself  away  from  the  poets,  she  has  from 
the  earliest  times  met  them  face  to  face 
upon  the  sea.  Nor  have  they  failed  to 
make  the  most  of  these  encounters.  As 
regards  the  ancients,  however,  inasmuch 
as  they  looked  upon  salt  water,  not  with 
love,  but  with  dread,  their  pictures  of  the 
sea  must  needs  lack  that  glow  which, 
whatsoever  the  subject  may  be,  nothing 
but  a  deep  sympathy  can  lend  to  the  art¬ 
ist’s  hand. 

With  regard  to  the  modern  world,  it  is 
curious  that  the  great  Italian  poets  have 
given  us  so  few  first-rate  pictures  of  the 
sea,  considering  what  sailors  the  Italians 
were,  and  considering  the  enormous  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  coast-line  of  Italy.  Herein 
they  have  to  take  rank  behind  the  Portu¬ 
guese  poets,  and  especially  behind  Ca- 
moens. 

It  is  obvious  why  the  finest  poetical 
pictures  of  the  sea  should  be  English  ;  it 
is  by  no  means  obvious  why  the  finest  of 
these  pictures  should  be  by  Shakespeare, 
a  midlander  full  of  the  Teutonic  passion 
for  the  “  wild-wood,”  who  could  never 
have  seen  the  sea  as  a  child,  and  who  in 
after-life  could  scarce!}',  one  would  think, 
have  had  more  personal  experience  of  a 
sea-storm  that  comes  to  him  who  has 
crossed  the  Channel — though,  no  doubt,  a 
Channel-storm  can  be  fierce  enough.  In 
the  openitig  of  The  Tempest  the  salt  sea- 
wind  seems  to  blow  through  the  dialogue  ; 
while  in  Pericles  the  reader’s  imagination 
is  taken  captive  by  the  very  Spirit  of  the 
Sea. 

As  a  description  of  sea-waves  lashed  by 
the  wind,  the  famous  lines  in  Henry  IV., 
part  II.,  stand  at  the  head,  perhaps,  of  all 
poetry  as  regards  the  rendering  of  that 
mingled  delight  of  the  senses,  sight  and 
hearing  and  touch,  which  can  be  only  ex¬ 
perienced  during  a  storm  at  sea.  Cole¬ 
ridge,  however,  is  strong  here. 

We  know  how  Byron’s  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  storm  at  sea  was  built  upon  what 
Moore  calls  “  a  curious  research  through 
all  the  various  accounts  of  shipwrecks 
upon  record.”  And  would  it  not  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  find  and  piece  together  all  the 
descriptions  of  shipwrecks  and  of  storms 
at  sea  which  may  have  served  as  material 
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for  the  great  marine  pictures  of  Shake¬ 
speare  ? 

With  regard  to  Shakespeare’s  picture  of 
billows  lashed  by  the  wind,  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  in  our  poetry  to  be  set  in 
compaiison  with  it  until  w'e  get  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  passage  in  Tennyson’s  “  Elaine”  : — 

As  a  wild  wave  in  the  w’ide  North-sea, 
Green-glimmering  toward  the  summit,  bears, 
with  all 

Its  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the  skies, 
Dowr  oil  a  hark,  and  overbears  the  bark, 

And  him  that  helms  it. 

In  a  general  way,  however,  it  is  not  so 
much  iu  painting  the  open  sea  whose  bil¬ 
lows  never  knew  a  shore,  as  in  painting  the 
sea  within  sight  of  land,  that  Tennyson  is 
most  happy. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  may  always  feel 
confident  of  one  thing  :  his  descriptions 
are  true,  as  true  as  those  of  a  naturalist. 
No  generalities  about  “  dark-blue”  ocean, 
‘‘  emerald-green”  billows,  would  satisfy 
him.  In  describing  water,  whether  fresh 
or  salt,  his  adjectives  of  color  are  never 
used,  in  the  conventional  way  of  so  many 
poets,  for  mere  ornamentation,  but  are 
used  for  a  classification  as  true  as  that  of 
the  man  of  science.  Just  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  use  the  word  blue 
in  relation  to  the  emerald-green  waters  of 
the  Rhine  (as  so  many  have  done),  and 
impossible  for  him  to  use  the  woid 
‘‘  green”  in  describing  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Rhone,  so  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  use  the  word  blue  in  relation  to 
these  Northern  seas  of  ouis  where  the  in¬ 


tense  saltness  which,  in  warmer  latitudes, 
makes  the  water  blue,  is  constantly  being 
diluted  by  the  meeting  of  the  Arctic  ice- 
water  from  latitudes  above,  and  so  ren¬ 
dered  “  green-glimmering”  as  Tennyson 
paints  it. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  waves 
breaking  on  a  ‘‘  table  shore”  by  moonlight 
the  realism  is  quite  as  wonderful  as  the 
beauty  : — 

The  crest  of  some  slow  arching  wave, 
Heard  in  dead  night  along  that  table  shore. 
Drops  flat,  and  after  the  great  waters  break 
'W  hitening  for  half  a  league,  and  thin  them¬ 
selves, 

Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and  cloud, 
From  less  and  less  to  nothing. 

I  seem  to  have  scarcely  begun  to  treat 
Tennyson  as  a  Nature-poet,  and  already 
my  allotted  space  is  filled.  No  critic  who 
tries  to  do  justice  to  any  true  poet  can 
avoid  feeling  a  deep  dissatisfaction  at  the 
result  of  his  attempt.  Therefore  I  do  not 
hope  to  satisfy  others — I  do  not  hope  to 
satisfy  those  who  will  turn  to  these  re¬ 
marks  of  mine  and  read  them  on  account 
of  the  beloved  name  that  heads  them. 
Every  reader  will  recall  his  own  favorite 
bits  of  Tennysonian  description,  and  be 
angry  at  not  finding  them  dwelt  upon  here. 
Yet  that  very  injustice  toward  myself  will 
not  be  unaccompanied  by  a  deep  pleasure  ; 
for  will  it  not  be  another  proof  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  hold  upon  all  readers — another  proof 
of  what  I  have  before  affirmed,  that,  in 
his  case,  an  entire  nation  loved  the  man 
“  this  side  idolatry”  ? — Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 
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Well-authenticated  tradition  asserts 
thata  famdiar  line  in  Bishop  Ileber’s  prize 
poem  of  ”  Palestine,”  a  line  in  which  he 
so  happily  describes  the  rise  of  King  Solo¬ 
mon’s  temple  at  Jerusalem,  ran  originally 
thus  :  ”  Like  the  green  grass,  the  noiseless 
fabric  grew.”  The  tradition  adds  that  at 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to 
whom  lleber  read  his  poem  over  in  manu¬ 
script  previously  to  its  public  recitation  in 
the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford,  this 
line  was  erased,  and  the  more  felicitous 
words  “  Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic 
fabric  sprung”  were  substituted.  It  mat- 
New  Sebies  — Vot.  LVTL,  No.  6. 


ters  little  whether  we  employ  the  former 
or  the  latter  of  these  two  similes.  None, 
we  suppose,  will  deny  that  it  is  most  in¬ 
structive,  to  say  the  least,  to  compare  the 
growth  of  a  fine  building  with  that  of  a 
product  of  Nature.  But  the  growth  of  an 
historical  edifice  rich  with  the  spoils  of 
time,  like  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  resembles 
closely  a  venerable  oak,  which,  in  the 
words  of  a  great  poet,  exhibits — 

The  solid  trunk,  the  aged  stem. 

That  rears  aloft  its  glorious  diadem  ; 

That  through  long  years  of  battle  and  of  storm 
Has  striven  whole  forests  round  it  to  reform  ; 
54 
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That  Rtill  through  lightning  hash  and  thunder 
stroke 

Returns  its  vital  sap  and  hearts  of  oak. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  some  of  our 
readers,  it  is  still  incontestably  true,  that 
not  one  Londoner  in  a  thousand  knows, 
or  even  cares  to  know,  anything  concern¬ 
ing  the  history,  be  it  early  or  late,  of  the 
metropolitan  cathedral.  Those  of  a  face¬ 
tious  turn  of  mind  will  frequently  ask  a 
friend  from  the  country,  intent  on  what  is 
commonly  termed  “  doing”  the  place, 
that  atrocious  riddle,  “  Why  is  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  like  a  bird’s  nest  ?”  in  the  hope 
of  favoring  him,  on  receiving  a  “  Give  it 
up,”  with  the  answer  “  Because  it  was 
built  by  a  Wren  but  there  matters  gen¬ 
erally  end,  and  of  the  history,  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  the  fane,  they  in  general  know 
nothing  and  care  to  know  nothing. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  trace, 
with  the  aid  of  Dean  Mihnan’s  scholarly 
monograph,  the  history  of  this  church  in 
detail  ;  but  it  would  exhaust  the  limits, 
not  of  one,  but  of  many  papers.  We 
propose,  therefore,  in  this  paper  to  ex¬ 
amine  only  the  outline  of  its  history,  and 
to  dwell  upon  only  the  most  salient  parts 
of  that  history,  which,  it  is  almost  super¬ 
fluous  to  say,  disturbs  traditions,  recalls 
grievances,  touches  prejudices,  excites 
deep  feelings,  and  affects  momentous  re¬ 
ligious  interests. 

The  discovery,  some  sixty'  years  ago 
(during  the  progress  of  excavations  for  the 
foundation  of  Goldsmiths’  Hall),  of  a 
stone  altar  adorned  with  an  effigy  of  Diana, 
lends  considerable  weight  to  the  theory 
that  the  hill  on  which  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral  stands  occupies  the  site  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  great  god¬ 
dess  of  Ephesus.  A  camp  of  the  Romans, 
then  a  temple  of  the  Saxons,  next  a  cathe¬ 
dral  church  built  by  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent,  with  the  sanction  of  Sebert,  King 
of  the  East  Angles,  next  a  relapse  into 
Paganism,  and  then  the  restoration  of  the 
Cathedral  by  the  famous  St.  Erkenwald — 
these  are  the  chief  points  in  the  history 
of  Paul’s  Church,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  its  history  until  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century. 

Why  the  cathedral  church  of  London 
when,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  City 
became  an  episcopal  see  under  Mellitus, 
the  companion  of  Augustine,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  an¬ 
tiquaries  are  not  agreed.  Very^  ancient 


tradition  preserved  by  the  ecclesiastical 
historians,  however,  asserts  that  this  island 
was,  at  a  very  early  date,  visited  by  St. 
Paul,  who  [(reached  the  Christian  gospel 
to  its  inhabitants,*  and  if  so  it  may  [rroba- 
bly  have  led  to  the  association  of  his  name 
with  the  first  Christian  temple  in  London, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  warrant  the 
conclusion. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Will¬ 
iam  the  Conqueror,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
was  razed  to  the  ground  by  fire.  Shortly 
afterward  Manutius,  Chaplain  and  ('han- 
cellor  to  VVilliam  the  First,  who  occupied 
the  See  from  108G  to  1107,  began  a  new 
fabric,  which  was  not  finished,  however, 
until  two  hundred  rolling  years  had  run 
their  course.  This  structure  was  complet¬ 
ed  in  1815,  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.,  and  despite  many  additions  and  sub¬ 
tractions,  executed  through  the  long  ages 
which  are  sometimes  styled  “  the  dark 
ages,”  stood  firm  until  its  fate  was  sealed 
by  the  unparalleled  conflagration  of  IGGG. 

What  was  the  form  of  old  St.  Paul’s 
the  second  ?  What  were  its  architeetural 
dimensions  ?  To  these  questions  we  can 
supply  ready  answers.  Referring  to  the 
pages  of  William  of  Malmesbury’s 
‘‘  Chronicle”  we  see  at  a  glance  what 
its  character  was.  It  had  a  choir,  the 
glory  of  which  surpassed  that  of  West¬ 
minster.  It  had  a  grand  nave  of  no  fewer 
than  twelve  bays.  It  had  transepts  of 
five  bays  each.  Moreover,  the  only  cathe¬ 
dral  church  that  could  pretend  to  rival  its 
pier  arches  was  that  of  Norwich.  The 
nave  measui'cd  90  feet  in  height  and  'JGO 
feet  in  length.  Beyond  this  stretched  the 
transept,  and  the  choir,  which  extended 
fully  2G0  feel  in  length. f  The  choir  vault 
equalled  all  the  stately  height  of  West¬ 
minster.  Moreover,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  perspective  of  this  magnificent  church 
terminated  in  a  rose  window,  which  was 
more  exquisite  than  either  of  those  that 
now  delight  the  gazing  eye  in  the  tran¬ 
septs  of  Westminster  Abbey — bearing  also 
in  mind  that  this  w'indow,  “  richly  dight,” 
cast  “  a  dim  religious  light”  through  the 
seven  tall  graceful  lancets  wliich  filled  up 
the  entire  eastern  end,  the  reader  can  par¬ 
don  the  pride  with  which  the  London  citi- 

*  See  Short’s  llistory  of  the  Church  of  J^ng- 
laiul,  c.  i.  ;  Bright’s  Chapters  on  English  Church 
History;  Sparrow  Simpson’s  Chapters  in  the 
llistory  of  Old  St,  Paul's, 

f  Fergusson’s  History  of  Architecture,  iv.  c.  ii. 
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zen  of  the  pre-Reforniation  epoch  regard¬ 
ed  the  fane.  Among  the  numerous  cathe¬ 
dral  churches  throughout  Christendom 
Paul’s  had  justly  the  pie-eminence. 
Kclipse  was  first,  and  the  rest  were — 
well — nowhere. 

Nor  was  the  external  appearance  of  this 
mighty  church  unworthy  of  its  internal 
appearance.  The  tower  rose  to  a  height 
of  235  feet,  on  a  sijuare  with  sides  that 
measured  as  many  as  50  feet  in  length. 
This  square  displayed  externally  three  two- 
light  windows,  each  of  which  was  GO  feet 
in  height.  Above  these  rose  another  story, 
which  was  lighted  by  a  similar  range  of 
windows  nearly  half  as  high.  The  joy 
and  pride  of  the  noble  structure  was  the 
spire,  which  soared  like  a  tongue  of  golden 
flame  into  the  blue  heavens  above  all 
others. 

Thus  roughly,  but  yet,  we  believe,  ac¬ 
curately,  have  we  sketched  the  general 
aspect  of  Old  St.  Paul’s.  We  have  now 
something  to  say  concerning  Paul’s  Cross, 
which,  as  Dean  Mil  man  truly  says,  was 
“  historically  part,  and  an  important  part, 
of  the  cathedral.  ” 

Long  before  this  Cross  became  a  mag¬ 
nificent  and  almost  unrivalled  rostrum,  it 
had  been  the  rendezvous  of  the  assemblies, 
or  what  are  sometimes  designated  the 
“  folk-motes,  ”  of  the  denizens  of  the 
City  of  London.*  In  later  times  it  was 
the  pulpit  orator’s  paradise. 

It  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Kemp,  after 
the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  and  for  centuries, 
by  reason  of  its  imposing  grandeur  and 
consummate  gracefulness,  ranked  as  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  London.  Its 
position,  according  to  Dean  Milman,  was 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  ('athedral, 
and  it  is  conjectured  by  this  learned  writer 
that  it  was  originally  erected,  like  other 
crosses,  at  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard, 
in  order  to  impress  upon  all  comers  the 
need  of  complying  with  the  salutary  prac¬ 
tice  of  praying  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  such  persons  as  lay  buried  in  the  ground 
adjoining. 

Paul’s  Cross  was  at  first  the  pulpit  of 
London.  By  degrees  it  became  the  pul¬ 
pit  'par  excellence  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
Then  it  became  a  power  in  the  land. 
Thither  it  was  that  even  in  the  depths  of 


*  Annals  of  Si.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  1869,  p.  62  ; 
Sparrow  Sinipson’s  Old  Si.  Paul’s,  152-155. 


the  most  inclement  winters  the  London 
populace  resorted,  to  be  convinced  or  per¬ 
suaded  by  sermons.  What  the  press  is  to 
the  London  public  of  to-day,  St.  Paul’s 
Cross  was  to  the  public  of  the  pre-Kefor- 
mation  era.  The  pulpit  was  generally 
open  to  both  sides — to  [the  firebrands  of 
both  ecclesiastical  patties.  The  pulpit 
might  resound  with  the  cautious  theology 
of  Canterbury  one  day,  and  with  the  wild¬ 
est  doctrines  of  Geneva  the  next.  One 
sermon  might  be  such  as  would  have  been 
as  sweetest  music  to  the  ears  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Another  would  be  such 
as  Calvin  himself  would  have  found  scarce¬ 
ly  a  period  to  disapprove.  In  short,  Paul’s 
Cross  exercised  a  most  extreme,  a  most 
powerful,  as  well  as  a  most  prompt  empire 
over  the  mind  of  the  nation. 

It  was  at  Paul’s  Cross  that  Cardinal 
Campeggio  was  publicly  congratulated, 
and  it  was  there  during  the  seven  ensuing 
years  that  the  question  of  the  divorce  of 
Catherine  of  Aragon  was  argued  for  and 
against.  It  was  there,  when  Henry  VIII. 
made  his  final  and  irreparable  breach  with 
the  Vatican,  that  preachers  waxed  painful 
and  eloquent  in  defence  of  the  royal 
supremacy.  It  was  there  that  Bishop 
Gardiner  and  Robert  Barnes  thundered 
against  each  other  over  the  Sixth  Article, 
set  forth  by  their  tyrannical  master.  It 
was  there,  when  Edward  VI.  ascended  the 
throne,  that  Nicholas  Ridley,  so  soon  to 
suffer  martyrdom  for  the  faith  once  deliv¬ 
ered  unto  the  saints,  inveighed  with  all 
the  fury  that  he  could  summon  to  his  aid 
against  the  worship  of  pictures,  the  adora¬ 
tion  of  saints,  and  the  use  of  holy  water. 
It  was  there,  when  “  Bloody'  Mary”  as 
cended  the  throne,  that  a  riot  once  broke 
out  which  seriously  imperilled  the  lives  of 
both  preacher  and  hearers.  Dr.  Gilbert 
Bourne,  the  preacher,  was  inveighing,  as 
a  nominee  of  Queen  Mary',  against  Bishop 
Ridley.  “  He  preaches  damnation  ;  pull 
him  down,  pull  him  down,”  was  the  cry 
which  broke  at  once  from  a  hundred 
throats.  Fortunately  Bradford,  renowned 
for  the  devoutness  and  sincerity  of  bis 
Protestantism,  appealed  to  the  mob. 
“  Let  every  soul,”  said  he,  quoting  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  “  be  subject  to  the 
higher  powers.”  But  the  fray  did  not 
abate.  The  obnoxious  preacher  was 
dragged  by  his  friends  to  St.  Paul’s 
School,  and  the  mob  dispersed  only  on 
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the  approach  of  the  mayor.*  Such  was 
the  ordeal  that  the  preacher  at  Paul’s 
Cross  had  sometimes  to  face.  All,  dur¬ 
ing  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the 
discourses  of  the  preachers  at  Paul’s  Cross 
were  largely  attended,  and  vigorously  ap¬ 
plauded,  by  the  motley  crowds  who  as¬ 
sembled — hail,  rain  or  sunshine — to  hear 
them.  Paul’s  Cross  stood  intact  until  the 
reign  of  the  martial  Saints,  by  whom  it 
was  demolished.  To  people  so  fond  of 
improving  all  occasions,  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Cross  would  not  have  been 
an  eyesore.  The  Zeal  of  the  Land  Busies, 
the  Boanerges  Holdforths  and  the  Sergeant 
Bind  -  their  -  Kings  -  in  -  Chains,  however, 
called  to  mind  that  doctrines  which  were 
not  to  be  found  either  in  the  pages  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  had  constantly 
been  preached  at  Paul’s  Cross,  and  the 
remembrance  of  this  impelled  them  to  cry 
“  Down  with  it,  down  with  it  even  to  the 
■ground.”  When  the  Restoration  came, 
then  came  also  a  desire  to  re-introduce  the 
Paul’s  Cross  sermon  ;  and  whereas  this 
sermon  had  formerly  been  preached  with¬ 
out  the  Cathedral,  it  was  now  preached 
within  it.  In  those  sermons,  which  are 
preached  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  the  even¬ 
ing  to  large  and  attentive  congregations  at 
the  present  time,  the  antiquary  may  still 
detect  the  ring  of  the  old  Paul’s  Cross 
sermons.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  old 
order  has  changed  and  given  place  to 
new.  f 

We  often  hear  it  said  in  the  present  day 
that  those  who  frequent  our  churches  and 
cathedrals  are  singularly  wanting  in  a  due 
and  becoming  reverence  for  the  sacredness 
of  such  buddings  and  their  separation  from 
profane  uses.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
it  must  be  added  that  in  this  respect  mat¬ 
ters  in  “  the  good  old  times”  were  ten 
thousand  times  worse.  It  was  then  the 
custom  to  hold  law  courts,  fairs,  and  even 
markets,  within  the  walls  of  churches  and 
cathedrals.  These  structures  were  the 
recognized  places  for  eating,  drinking, 
working  and  sleeping.  Plays  and  inter¬ 
ludes  were  acted  within  their  walls,  and 
priests  and  people  seemed  to  consider 
them  peculiarly  adapted  for  church  ales, 

♦  Diary  of  Henry  Machyn,  ed.  Camden  So¬ 
ciety  ;  Foxe’s  Acts  and  Monuments,  vi.  41,  392. 

f  There  is  a  well-executed  view  of  the  Cross 
during  sermon  time  in  Wilkinson’s  Londina 
lllustrata,  vol.  1. 


Whitsun  ales,  and  drinking  bouts — a  state 
of  affairs  which  contrasted  singularly  with 
the  apostolic  dictum,  “  Let  all  things  be 
done  decently  and  in  order.”  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  any  public 
building  was  more  shamefully  desecrated 
in  this  way  than  Old  St.  Paul’s.  Poster¬ 
ity,  or  rather  that  section  of  it  which  is 
accustomed  to  behold  in  our  cathedral 
churches  a  Pharisaical  regard  for  propriety 
and  decorum,  may  well  stand  aghast  when 
it  reads  of  St.  Paul’s  in  the  days  of  our 
Tudor  sovereigns. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third  petty  dealers  commenced  to  expose 
their  wares  for  sale  under  the  walls  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  more  sacred  the  day 
was  the  more  active  the  market  was.* 
Through  the  nave  and  through  the  aisles, 
even  while  the  choir  and  clergy  were 
chanting  the  solemn  strains  of  a  peniten¬ 
tial  litany,  the  hum  of  buyers  and  sellers 
waxed  noisier  and  noisier.  Rag  Fair  and 
Petticoat  Lane  are  the  only  districts  of 
modern  London  which  could  at  all  com¬ 
pare  with  what  in  mediseval  London  was 
familiarly  termed  ”  Paul’s  Walk,”  or  the 
“  Pervyse  of  Paul’s.”  The  house  of 
prayer  became  literally,  and  not  figurative¬ 
ly,  a  house  of  mcichandlse  and  a  den  of 
thieves.  The  money-changers  entered  the 
walls  and  drove  out  the  worshippers.  The 
summits  of  the  pillars,  their  rich  tiacery 
work,  and  their  elegant  cornices  were  the 
coigns  of  vantage  of  pigeons,  jackdaws, 
and  birds  of  every  dye  and  hue.  There 
the  London  apprentices  daily  resorted  with 
bows  and  arrows  for  the  purpose  of  shoot¬ 
ing  the  birds,  and  of  engaging  in  games 
that  were  suited  to  any  place  but  the  walls 
of  an  ancient  cathedral.  The  beautiful 
and  costly  painted  windows  were  treated 
with  but  scant  respect,  and  the  gambols 
ceased  only  when  the  scandal  became 
meritorious  for  the  thunders  of  excom¬ 
munication.  The  Reformation  imposed  a 
temporary  restriction  on  the  perversion  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  but  when  the  storm 
had  blown  over,  and  comparative  tranquil¬ 
lity  had  been  restored,  things  went  on  as 
before.  The  metropolitan  cathedral  be¬ 
came  a  metropolitan  market.  To  such 
base  uses  as  it  was  put  to,  w  e  do  not  know 
where  to  look  for  a  parallel.  While  many 
citizens  regarded  the  church  as  a  fashion¬ 
able  place  of  resort,  others  regarded  it  as 


*  Milman’s  Annals,  pp.  83,  124, 
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a  trystingj-place  of  friends,  and  others 
acain  as  an  exchange  for  the  transaction 
of  business  and  the  collection  of  news. 
Advertisements  of  all  kinds,  secular  and 
sacred,  covered  the  pillars  and  the  walls 
of  the  nave,  which  were  criticised  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  loudest  of  tones  by  the 
passers  by.  But  while  the  authorities 
strained  at  gnats,  as  so  often  happens, 
they  swallowed  camels.  An  apprentice 
who  entered  the  church  without  first  re¬ 
moving  his  cap,  or  a  gallant  who  forgot  to 
doff  his  head-gear,  was  promptly  called  to 
order  by  the  door-keeper  ;  but  these  func¬ 
tionaries  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  wretches, 
all  tattered  and  torn,  who  dragged  their 
filthy  carcasses  out  of  the  scorching  sum¬ 
mer  sun,  or  the  biting  winter  wind,  and  lay 
down  to  sleep  in  the  presence  of  worship¬ 
pers,  who  might  be  as  clean  as  a  new  pin. 
The  painted  courtesans  found  no  more  at¬ 
tractive  promenade  for  displaying  their 
charms  to  the  best  advantage  than  “  Paul’s 
Walk,”  and  never  omitted  to  turn  their 
steps  thither  when  the  chimes  proclaimed 
the  hour  of  noon.  With  the  sixteenth 
century  came  the  Reformation,  and  though 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  felt  the  influence  of 
that  great  movement  so  far  as  matters  of 
doctrine  were  concerned,  the  abuses  of 
which  we  liave  spoken  flourished  as  gayly 
as  before.  Wherever  Reformation  extend¬ 
ed,  it  certainly  did  not  extend  to  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  abuses  within  the  Cathedral. 
The  right  of  way  which  the  public  had  es¬ 
tablished  was  rigidly  adhered  to,  even  when 
that  bright  occidental  star  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  of  most  happy  memory,  was  sent  to 
rule  and  reign  over  England.  Brewers 
drove  their  lumbering  drays,  drawn  ly 
clattering  teams  of  heavy  horses,  through 
the  sacred  precincts  from  north  to  south 
and  from  south  to  north.  Bakers  marched 
to  and  fro  bearing  loaves  of  bread  on  their 
heads,  and  sometimes  came  in  on  their 
carts.  Mules,  horses,  and  dogs,  went 
backward  and  forward,  and  gloried  in  the 
short  cut.  From  time  to  time  attempts 
were  made  to  suppress  these  abuses,  but 
all  proved  abortive,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ingress  of  the  four-footed  beasts,  which 
in  dusty  weather  raised  clouds  much  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  the  summer  threshing- 
floors  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  scandalized  at  the 
profanation  of  which  St.  Paul’s  was  the 
scene,  and  at  the  riots  which  often  took 
place  within  its  hallowed  walls,  determined 


to  abate  the  nuisance.  Knowing  that  fine 
and  imprisonment  were  insufficient  to 
deter  the  offenders,  she  resolved  that  a 
pillory  should  be  erected  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  near  the  official  residence  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Soon  an  offender 
graced  this  piliory  with  his  presence.  A 
certain  lewd  fellow  of  the  baser  sort,  for¬ 
getting  the  respect  which  was  due  to  the 
house  of  prayer,  created  a  disturbance, 
and  was  promptly  nailed  by  his  ears  to  the 
pillory  post.  The  next  step  which  Eliza¬ 
beth  took  toward  the  cleansing  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  was  to  issue  an  enactment  against  all 
buying,  selling,  shooting,  bargaining,  and 
chaffering  during  the  time  of  Divine  ser¬ 
vice.  But  this  only  partially  removed  the 
evil,  for  whenever  Divine  service  was  not 
being  performed,  Paul’s  Walk  was  as 
noisy  as  ever  it  had  been.  There  walked 
those  who  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light  ;  neither  came  to  the  light  lest  their 
deeds  might  be  made  manifest.  There, 
though  the  beasts  of  the  field  were  ex¬ 
cluded,  every  other  abomination  was  ad¬ 
mitted.  There  went  the  idle,  the  splen¬ 
did,  and  the  gay.  There,  when  everybody 
else  was  at  the  ordinaries,  went  those  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  a  dinner,  to 
dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,  who  by  a 
popular  error  was  transferred  from  his 
tomb  in  St.  Albans  Abbey  to  one  that  was 
occupied  by  a  Beauchamp  in  St.  Paul’s. 
Duke  Humphrey,  while  in  the  flesh,  had 
loved  good  cheer,  and  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  was  dispensing  the  honors  of 
the  table  to  all  that  were  desolate  and  op¬ 
pressed.  There  went  richly  attired  cava¬ 
liers,  and  there  went  the  light-fingered 
fraternity  with  an  eye  and  a  finger  to  en¬ 
riching  themselves  at  other  people’s  ex¬ 
pense.  There  went  the  painted  women, 
and  there  went  those  who  constituted  the 
prey  of  the  painted  women.  There  went 
the  merchants  who  talked  of  nothing  but 
stocks.  There  went  the  gulls  to  read 
swindling  advertisements,  and  there  went 
those  who  decoyed  the  gulls,  and  concoct¬ 
ed  the  swindling  advertisements.  There 
went  the  hangers-on  by  the  side  of  those 
on  whom  they  hung,  flattering  them  with 
highly  spiced  compliments  by  the  hour 
together.  Contemporary  literature  bears 
its  testimony  to  the  truth  of  our  remarks. 
Rare  Ben  Jonson  fixes  the  scene  of  the 
third  act  of  his  comedy,  “  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humor,”  in  Paul’s  Walk.  All  the 
insolence,  rascality,  and  immodesty  of  the 
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resort  is  liraned  in  this  play.  Shift,  “  a 
threadbare  shark,”  who  is  the  knave  of 
the  comedy,  posts  bills  on  the  walls  of  the 
Cathedral  without  his  bein"  noticed.  The 
bills  reflect  very  little  credit  on  the  poster, 
and  the  first  of  them  runs  to  the  following 
effect  :  “  If  there  be  any  lady  or  gentle¬ 
woman  of  good  carriage  that  is  desirous 
to  entertain,  to  her  private  uses,  a  young, 
straight,  and  upright  gentleman,  of  the 
age  of  five  or  six  and  twenty  at  the  most, 
who  can  serve  in  the  nature  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  usher,  and  hath  little  legs  of  purpose, 
and  a  black  satin  suit  of  his  own  to  go  be¬ 
fore  her  in  ;  which  suit  for  the  more 
sweetening  now  lies  in  lavender  ;  and  can 
hide  his  face  with  her  fan,  if  need  require  ; 
or  sit  in  the  cold  at  the  stairfoot  for  her, 
as  well  as  another  gentleman  :  let  her  sub¬ 
scribe  her  name  and  place,  and  diligent 
respect  shall  be  given.”  And  the  second 
is  like  unto  it. 

Thomas  Dekkcr,  the  dramatist,  was  an¬ 
other  writer  who  took  up  his  parable  against 
Paul’s  Walk.  Dekker’s  curious  pamphlet, 
entitled  “  The  Gull’s  Hornbook,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1609,  contains  many  amusing 
illustrations  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  English  people  in  the  days  of  our 
Elizabeth  and  our  James.  The  writer, 
who  assumes  the  character  of  a  guide  to 
the  fashionable  follies  of  the  town,  but, 
really,  in  order  to  expose  them,  enlarges 
as  follows  upon  “  How  a  gallant  should 
behave  himself  in  Paul’s  Walks”  ;  ‘‘  Tour 
Mediterranean  isle  {i.e.,  the  middle  aisle 
of  St.  Paul’s)  is  the  only  gallery  wherein 
the  pictures  of  all  your  true,  fashionable, 
and  complementall  gulls  are,  and  ought  to 
be,  hung  up.  ...  Be  circumspect  and 
wary  what  pillar  you  come  in  at  ;  and  take 
heed,  in  any  case,  as  you  love  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  honor,  that  you  avoid  the 
serving  man’s  log,  and  approach  not  within 
five  fathom  of  that  pillar  ;  but  bend  your 
course  directly  in  the  middle  line,  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  church  may  appear  to 
be  yours,  where,  in  view  of  all,  you  may 
publish  your  suit  in  what  manner  you  affect 
most,  either  with  the  slide  of  your  cloak 
from  one  shoulder  ;  and  then  you  must, 
as  ’twere  in  anger,  suddenly  snatch  at  the 
middle  of  the  inside,  if  it  be  taffeta  at  the 
least  ;  and  so  by  that  means  your  costly 
lining  is  betrayed,  or  else  by  the  pretty 
advantage  of  compliment.  But  one  note, 
by  the  way,  do  I  specially  woo  you  to, 
the  neglect  of  which  makes  many  of  our 


gallants  cheap  and  ordinary,  that  by  no 
means  you  be  seen  above  four  turns  ;  but 
in  the  fifth  make  yourself  away,  either  in 
some  of  the  seamster’s  shops,  the  new 
tobacco  office,  or  amongst  the  booksellers, 
where,  if  you  cannot  read,  exercise  your 
smoke,  and  inquire  who  has  wiit  against 
this  divine  weed,  etc.  For  this  withdraw¬ 
ing  yourself  a  little  will  much  benefit  your 
suit  ...  if  by  chance  you  either  en¬ 
counter  or  aloof  off,  throw  your  inquisi¬ 
tive  eye  upon  any  knight  or  squire,  being 
your  familiar,  salute  him,  not  by  his  name 
of  Sir  Such-a-one,  or  so  ;  but  call  him 
Ned  or  Jack,  etc.  This  will  set  off  your 
estimation  with  great  men  ;  and  if,  though 
there  be  a  dozen  companies  between  you 
’tis  the  better,  he  call  aloud  to  you,  for 
that  is  most  genteel,  to  know  where  he 
shall  find  you  at  two  o’clock,  tell  him  at 
such  an  oidinary,  or  such  ;  and  be  sure  to 
name  those  that  are  dearest,  and  whither 
none  but  your  gallants  resort.  After  din¬ 
ner  you  may  appear  again,  having  trans¬ 
lated  yourself  out  of  your  English  cloth 
cloak  into  a  light  Turkey  grogram  ;  and 
then  be  seen  for  a  turn  or  two,  to  correct 
your  teeth  with  some  quill  or  silver  in¬ 
strument,  and  to  cleanse  your  gums  with 
a  wrought  handkerchief.  .  .  .  Now,  if 
you  chance  to  be  a  gallant  not  much 
crossed  among  citizens  ;  that  is,  a  gallant 
in  the  mercer’s  books,  exalted  for  satins 
and  velvets,  your  Paul’s  Walk  is  your  only 
refuge  ;  the  Duke’s  tomb  is  a  sanctuary, 
and  will  keep  you  alive  from  worms,  and 
land  rats  that  long  to  be  feeding  on  your 
carcass  ;  there  you  may  spend  your  legs 
in  winter  a  whole  afternoon  ;  converse, 
plot,  laugh,  and  talk  anything  ;  jest  at 
your  creditor,  even  to  his  face  ;  and,  in 
the  evening,  even  by  lamplight,  steal  out  ; 
and  so  cozen  a  whole  covey  of  abominable 
catchpoles.” 

Other  writers  beside  Ben  Jonson  and 
Dekker  advert  to  what,  for  the  want  of  a 
more  expressive  term,  we  may  call  the 
“  humors”  of  Paul’s  Walk.  Thomas 
Nash,  in  his  “  Supplication  of  Pierse  Pen- 
nilesse  to  the  Devil,”  a  satirical  poem 
published  in  1592,  says,  “  Marvell  how 
the  masterlesse  men  that  set  up  their  bills 
in  Paul’s  for  services,  and  such  as  paste 
up  their  papers  on  every  post  for  arith- 
metique  and  writing  scholes,  escape  eter- 
nitie  amongst  them.”  So,  again,  Richard 
Corbett,  the  witty  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in 
his  “Elegy”  on  Dr.  Kavis,  Bishop  of 
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London,  quoted  by  Archdeacon  Dares  in 
his  “  Glossary,”  has  the  following  lines  : 

When  I  pass  Paul’s,  and  travel  in  the  walk 
Where  all  o\ir  llrittish  sinners  swear  and  talk, 
Old  hairy  rntfins,  bankrupts,  soothsayers, 

And  youth  whose  cousenage  is  as  old  as  theirs  ; 
And  there  behold  the  body  of  niy  lord 
Trod  under  foot  by  vice,  which  he  abhorr’d, 

It  wounded  me. 

Shakespeare  alludes  to  tlie  fact  that 
business  of  a  secular  character  was  trans¬ 
acted  in  Paul’s  when  he  causes  a  character 
in  his  tragedy  of  ‘‘  Richard  the  Third” 
to  say — 

Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  good  Lord  Hast¬ 
ings, 

Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engross’d. 

That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o’er  in  Paul’s. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  illustra- 
tion  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
walkers  in  St.  Paul’s  during  the  sixteenth 
century  is  furnished  by  the  learned  John 
Earle  in  his  curious  work  entitled  the 
”  Microcosmography,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  about  1628.  Earle  was  a  priest  of 
the  English  church,  and  died  in  1665 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  having  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  that  See  for  his  loyalty  after  the 
Restoration.  “  Paul’s  Walk,”  he  says, 
”  is  the  land’s  epitome,  as  you  may  call  it 
the  lesser  isle  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
more  than  this.  The  whole  world’s  map, 
which  you  may  here  discern  in  its  perfect- 
est  motion,  justling  and  turning.  It  is  a 
heap  of  stones  and  men.  with  a  vast  con¬ 
fusion  of  languages  ;  and  were  the  steeple 
not  sanctified  nothing  like  Babel.  The 
noise  in  it  is  like  that  of  bees,  a  strange 
hum,  mixed  of  walking  tongues  and  feet  ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  still  roar  or  loud  whisper. 
It  is  the  great  exchange  of  all  discourse, 
and  no  business  whatsoever  but  is  here  stir¬ 
ring  and  afoot.  It  is  the  synod  of  all  par¬ 
ties  politick,  jointed  and  laid  together,  in 
most  serious  position,  and  they  are  not 
half  so  busy  at  the  Parliament.  ...  It 
is  the  market  of  young  lecturers,  whom 
you  may  cheapen  here  at  all  rates  and 
sizes.  It  is  the  general  mint  of  all  famous 
lies,  which  are  here,  like  the  legends  of 
Popery,  first  coined  and  stamped  in  the 
church.  All  inventions  are  emptied  here, 
and  not  a  few  pockets.  The  best  sign  of 
a  temple  in  it  is,  that  it  is  the  thieves’ 
sanctuary,  which  rob  more  safely  in  a 
crowd  than  a  wilderness,  while  every 
searcher  is  a  bush  to  hide  them.  It  is  the 
other  expense  of  the  day  after  plays,  tav¬ 


erns,  and  men  have  still  some  oaths  left  to 
swear  here.  .  .  .  The  visitants  are  all  men 
without  exceptions,  hut  the  principal  in¬ 
habitants  and  [»ossessors  are  stale  knights 
and  captains  out  of  service  ;  men  of  long 
rapiers  and  breeches,  which  after  all  turn 
merchants  here,  and  trathek  for  news. 
Some  make  it  a  preface  to  their  dinner, 
and  travel  for  a  stomach  ;  but  thriftier 
men  make  it  their  ordinary,  and  board 
here  very  cheap.  Of  all  such  places  it  is 
least  haunted  with  hohgoblings,  for  if  a 
ghost  would  w'alk  more,  he  could  not.”* 
Thus  it  will  he  seen  that  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  in  the  olden  time — those  times  which 
certain  people  are  everlastingly  extolling 
at  the  expense  of  the  present — was  per¬ 
vaded  by  every  species  of  profanation,  by 
the  basest  of  words  as  well  as  by  the  bas¬ 
est  of  deeds. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  fire,  neglect,  violence,  decay,  and 
a  variety  of  other  causes  wrought  untold 
havoc  on  the  once  peerless  fabric  of  Old 
St.  Paul’s.  In  due  course  Elizabeth  died, 
and  James  the  First  ascended  the  throne. 
Seeing  the  melancholy  state  of  dilapidation 
into  which  the  Cathedral  had  fallen,  James 
appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  its 
revenues,  and  subsequently  headed  a  sub¬ 
scription  list  for  its  repair.  But  suh.scrip- 
tions  only  dribbled  in,  and  of  the  total 
sum  that  was  needed — twenty-two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  odd — only  a  mite  was  raised. 
Under  Charles  the  First  matters  slightly 
mended.  Laud  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
London,  and  instantly  threw  himself  with 
heart  and  soul  into  the  projects  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Cathedral,  availing  him¬ 
self  of  the  talents  of  Inigo  Jones,  who  was 
now  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Subscrip¬ 
tions,  owing  to  the  energy  of  Laud,  poured 
in  from  far  and  near.  Jones  went  with  a 
mind  to  work,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  he  disfigured  what  he  ought  to  have 
adorned.  His  performances  were  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  those  of  a  ruthless  re¬ 
former.  The  west  entrance  of  the  church 
he  faced  with  a  cold  and  formal  Roman 
portico,  and  did  his  best  to  obliterate  every 
trace  of  the  former  Gothic  beauties  which 
it  had  once  displayed  in  rich  abundance, 
lie  was  like  those  Italian  artists  who,  in 
painting  the  heroes  of  classical  antiquity, 
invariably  invested  them  with  the  fashion- 


*  Bishop  Earle’s  Microcosmography,  ed.  Bliss, 
1811,  p.  117. 
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able  gaib  of  the  eighteenth  century.  “  In 
the  restoration  of  St.  Paul’s,”  wrote  Hor¬ 
ace  Walpole,  “  Inigo  made  two  capital 
faults.  He  first  renewed  the  sides  with 
very  bad  Gothic,  and  then  added  a  Roman 
portico,  magnificent  and  beautiful  indeed, 
but  which  had  no  affinity  with  the  ancient 
parts  that  remained,  and  made  the  Gothic 
appear  ten  times  heavier.”  On  the  inter¬ 
nal  embellishment  of  the  Cathedral  a 
wealthy  London  citizen,  who  had  made  a 
large  fortune  as  a  Turkey  merchant,  ex¬ 
pended  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Among  the  other  contributors  was  Sir 
Paul  Pindar,  sometime  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  who,  as  Dugdale  says, 
‘‘  is  especially  to  be  lemembered,  who, 
having  at  his  own  charge  first  repaired 
that  goodly  partition  made  at  the  west 
end  of  the  quire,  adoining  the  part  thereof 
outward  with  four  pillars  of  black  marble, 
and  statues  of  tho'e  Saxon  kings  who  had 
been  founders  or  benefactors  to  the 
church,  beautified  the  inner  part  thereof 
with  figures  of  angels,  and  all  the  wainscot 
was  of  excellent  carving — viz.,  of  cheru- 
bims  and  other  images  richly  gilded  ;  add¬ 
ing  costly  suits  of  hangings  for  the  upper 
end  thereof,  and  afterward  bestowed 
£4000  in  repairing  of  the  Cross.”  *  So 
the  church  was  restored  after  a  fashion, 
and  gave  satisfaction  to  all  who  beheld  it. 
Laud,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  assailed 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  ;  but 
Laud  was  not  a  man  to  be  deterred  from 
any  purpose  which  he  was  bent  on  carry¬ 
ing  through,  by  popular  clamor.  Edmund 
Waller,  the  Court  poet,  celebrated  the 
tiiumph  of  the  restorer  in  his  verse,  and 
among  other  pretty  things  declared  that — 

Nor  aught  which  Sheba’s  wondering  Queen 
beheld. 

Amongst  the  work  of  Solomon,  excell’d 
This  shape  and  building,  emblems  of  a  heart 
Large  both  in  magnanimity  and  art.f 

At  the  downfall  of  Monarchy  St.  Paul’s, 
in  common  with  all  other  important  eccle¬ 
siastical  edifices  in  London,  entered  on  a 
period  of  neglect,  defilement,  and  wanton 
mischief.  The  Saints  committed  untold 
depredations  in  their  zeal  for  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  worship  of  Baal  and  the 
rags  of  Popery.  Dean  Milman  quotes  a 
contemporary  rumor  that  Cromwell  had  it 
in  intention  to  hand  over  the  Cathedral  to 

*  Dugdale's  History  of  St.  Paul's,  ed.  Ellis, 
1818,  pp.  107-108. 
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the  Jews,  for  a  synagogue — which  may  or 
may  not  be  correct.  The  east  end  was  set 
apart  for  a  congregation  of  psalm-singing 
knaves,  whose  spiritual  necessities,  if  in¬ 
deed  they  had  any,  which  we  very  much 
doubt,  were  supplied  by  the  anti-dean  Cor¬ 
nelius  Burgess,  a  tub-thumping  rascal, 
who  was  never  so  happy  as  when  banging 
a  cushion  in  a  conventicle,  and  mouthing 
his  scraps  of  bad  Hebrew  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  fine 
statues  of  kings  which  stood  on  Inigo 
Jones’s  portico  were  dragged  down  and 
dashed  to  pieces  by  these  wretched  fanat¬ 
ics,  who  were  content  with  nothing  but 
what  was  hammered  on  their  own  anvil. 
The  portico  itself  was  let  out  for  booths 
to  hucksters  and  to  seamstresses.  The 
interior  of  the  Cathedral  was  converted 
into  a  cavalry  barrack,  which  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  pained  and  grieved,  as  he  well 
might  be,  saw  with  his  own  eyes.  Horses 
littered  the  pavement,  and  soldiers  made 
seats  of  the  tombs.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  choir  was  partitioned  off  by  a  wall,  and 
converted  into  a  preaching  shop  for  Dr. 
Burgess,  the  approach  to  it  being  made 
through  the  uppermost  window  on  the 
north  side  eastward.*  “  Since  my  last,” 
wrote  Evelyn,  in  his  ‘‘  Diary,”  under 
date  of  December  18,  1648,  “  soldiers 
have  marched  into  the  City.  .  .  .  They 
have  garrisoned  Blackfriars  (which  like¬ 
wise  they  have  fortified  with  artillery)  ; 
Paul’s  Church,  which  with  London  House 
they  have  made  stables  for  their  horses, 
making  plentiful  fires  with  the  seats.” 
Right  odious,  as  may  be  supposed,  were 
Laud’s  scaffoldings  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Saints,  and  down  they  came.  How  dur¬ 
able  they  must  have  been  is  evident  from 
Dugdale,  who  says  that  saw  pits  were  dug 
in  the  Cathedral  itself  for  the  purpo.se  of 
cutting  up  the  timbers.  That  the  choir 
stalls  and  the  organ  loft  should  both  have 
gone  the  same  way  was  only  to  be  sup¬ 
posed.  ”  That  sacred  Temple  dedicated 
to  S.  Paul,  and  heretofore  set  apart  and 
kept  in  all  possible  decency  for  the  service 
and  worship  of  God,  they  have  now  con¬ 
verted  into  a  filthy  stable  and  filled  it  with 
hay  and  horses,”  etc.  This  passage  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  issue  of  the  “  Mercurius  Eleuti- 
cus,”  December,  1648,  a  contemporary 
newspaper,  which  was  secretly  printed  at 
a  press  in  the  Cavalier  camp.  There  is 


*  Sparrow  Simpson’s  Old  St.  Paul's,  p.  267. 
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another  passage  in  a  later  number  of  the 
same  sheet,  which  runs  thus:  “The 
saints  in  Paul’s  were  the  last  weeks  teach¬ 
ing  their  horses  to  tide  up  the  great  steps 
that  lead  into  the  quire,  where  as  they 
desided  they  might  perhaps  learne  to 
chaunt  an  antheme  ;  but  one  of  them  fell 
and  broke  both  his  leg  and  the  neck  of 
his  rider,  which  hath  spoiled  his  chaunt- 
ing,  for  he  was  buried  on  Saturday  night 
last.  A  just  judgment  of  God  on  such  a 
prophane  and  sacrilegious  wretch.”  We 
may  mention  one  other  instance  of  the 
profanation  of  St.  Paul’s  during  the  inter¬ 
regnum.  According  to  a  contemporary 
pamphlet,  cited  by  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson, 
the  present  learned  precentor  of  St.  Paul’s, 
in  his  volume  of  gleanings,  a  young  foal 
that  was  born  in  the  church  was  submitted 
to  a  mock  baptismal  ceremony  by  Paul 
Hobson’s  soldiers.  The  animal  was  actu¬ 
ally  sprinkled  by  these  profane  wretches 
in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  because  it 
was  a  bald  colt,  was  dubbed  “  Baal  Rex.” 
Could  profanity  descend  lower  ? 

The  gloomy  reign  of  the  sectaries  came 
to  an  end  in  1660,  and  that  of  the  old 
monarchy  was  re-established.  It  was  then 
that  what  the  witty  Dr.  South  calls  “  the 
grand  epoch  of  falsehood  as  well  as  de¬ 
bauchery”  set  in.  St.  Paul’s  now  entered 
on  a  period  of  repose.  But  it  was  a 
doomed  structure.  In  1666  London  was 
visited  by  an  unparalleled  fire,  in  which  the 
once  fair  temple  was  completely  engulfed, 
and,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
left  not  a  wrack  behind  it.  This  is  the 
saddest  portion  of  the  annals  of  Old  St. 
Paul’s.  It  is  emphatically  what  the  poet 
has  well  termed — 

Only  a  scene 

Of  degradation,  imbecility. 

The  record  of  disgraces  best  forgotten  ; 

A  sullen  page  in  human  chronicles 

Fit  to  erase. 

And  the  havoc  that  the  Great  Fire  did, 
not  only  on  St.  Paul’s,  but  in  all  the  re¬ 
gions  round  about,  is  it  not  written  in  the 
various  chronicles  of  Evelyn,  of  Pepys, 
and  of  Taswell  ?  The  boys  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  worked,  as  only  boys  could  work,  in 
doing  what  in  them  lay  to  arrest  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  flames  ;  and  the  honor  has 
alwavs  been  given  to  them  for  having  been 
the  most  assistance  in  averting  the  fire 
from  the  church  of  St.  Durrstan-in-the- 
East.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  fire,  says  that  he  never 


recollected  hearing  that  a  single  person 
was  burned  or  trodden  to  death  while  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666  was  raging.  This 
statement,  however,  is  not  quite  correct, 
seeing  that  Dr.  William  Taswell,  who,  as  a 
Westminster  scholar  was  also  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  of  the  fire,  makes  the  following  re¬ 
mark  in  an  account  which  he  wrote  of  this 
terrible  disaster,  in  his  autobiography  :  “  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  near  the  east  end 
of  St.  Paul’s  a  human  body  presented 
itself  to  me,  parched  up,  as  it  were,  with 
the  flames,  white  as  to  skin,  meagre  as  to 
flesh,  yellow  as  to  color.  This  was  an 
old  decrepid  woman  who  fled  here  for 
safety,  imagining  the  flames  would  not 
have  reached  her  there  ;  her  clothes  were 
burned  and  every  limb  reduced  to  a  coal. 
In  my  way  home  I  saw  several  engines, 
which  were  bringing  up  to  its  assistance, 
all  on  fire,  and  those  engaged  with  them 
escaping  with  ah  eagerness  from  the  flames 
which  spread  instantaneous,  almost  like  a 
wildfire,  and  at  last,  accoutred  with  my 
sword  and  helmet,  I  traversed  the  torrid 
zone  back  again.”*  We  may  add  that 
Dr.  Taswell  relates  that  the  papers  from 
the  books  which  were  in  the  church  of  St. 
Faith’s,  by  Old  St.  Paul’s,  were  carried 
by  the  wind  as  far  as  Eton,  and  that  many 
of  the  students  at  Oxford  at  the  same  time 
observed  the  rays  of  the  sun  tinged  with 
an  unusual  tint  of  redness,  and  a  thickness 
and  heaviness  pervading  the  atmosphere. 
What  impressed  the  fire  more  particularly 
on  Taswell’ s  recollection  was  the  fact  that 
some  officious  persons,  under  pretext  of 
assisting  his  father,  burned  and  plundered 
the  house  to  the  extent  of  forty  pounds. f 
Dryden,  in  his  poem  the  “  Annus  Mira- 
bilis,”  did  not  omit  a  reference  to  the 
dreadful  fate  which  had  overtaken  the 
metropolitan  cathedral,  upon  which  as  a 
boy  and  as  a  man  resident  in  London,  he 
had,  doubtless,  gazed  many  a  lime  and 
oft  in  wrapt  admiration.  Hear  what  he 
says  in  the  two  following  verses,  which 
we  venture  to  quote  from  a  poem,  written 
before  his  apostasy  from  the  Church  of 
his  baptism  : — 

Nor  could  tby  fabric  Paul’s  defend  thee  long. 

Though  thou  wert  sacred  to  thy  Maker’s 
praise  ; 

Though  made  immortal  by  a  poet’s  song, 

And  poets’  songs  the  Theban  walls  could 
raise. 

*  Diary  of  Dr.  W.  Taswell,  ed.  G.  P.  Elliott, 
Camden  Society,  1853,  p.  13. 
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The  daring  flames  peeped  in,  and  saw  from  far 

The  awful  beauties  of  thy  sacred  quire  ; 

But  since  it  was  profaned  by  civil  war, 

Heaven  thought  it  flt  to  have  it  purged  by 
fire.* 

Dr.  William  Sancroft,  subsequently  one 
of  the  nonjuring  divines,  was  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  the  see 
of  London  was  occupied  by  Humphrey 
Henchman.  Bishop  Henchman  had 
evinced  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  res¬ 
toration  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  now  made 
every  exertion  toward  the  rebuilding. 
Among  the  “  Ilarleian  Manuscripts”  there 
are  a  number  of  autograph  letters  from 
Henchman  to  Dean  Sancroft,  the  greater 
part  of  which  relate  to  the  proposed  re¬ 
pairs  and  alterations  at  Old  St.  Paul’s. 
Henchman,  unfortunately,  did  not  live  to 
see  the  completion  of  the  temple,  as  he 
departed  this  life  in  1G75,  and  was  buried 
in  the  south  aisle  of  Fulham  parish  church. 
He  took  but  little  part  in  the  affairs  of 
State  ;  but,  according  to  Isaac  Walton, 
”  no  one  mentioned  him  without  some 
veneration  for  his  life  and  excellent  learn¬ 
ing.” 

The  great  fire  of  London  not  only 
effaced  the  mediicval  history  of  Old  St. 
Paul’s,  but  did  away  from  the  eyes  of  pos¬ 
terity  with  all  the  havoc  and  wanton  mis¬ 
chief  which  the  destructive  fingers  of  the 
Saints  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  well.  How  many  beau¬ 
tiful  temples  are  there  in  this  our  land  be¬ 
fore  which  the  pious  antiquary  is  templed 
to  emulate  the  example  of  Sir  Ralph  the 
Rover,  in  Southey’s  well-known  ballad 
”  The  Inchcape  Rock,”  who  tore  his  hair 
and  cursed  himself  in  wild  despair  ? 

Here  we  have  reached  the  bounds  be¬ 
yond  which  we  do  not  intend  to  pass. 
Old  St.  Paul’s  has  been  our  theme,  and  to 
Old  St.  Paul’s  we  intend  to  keep.  In 
conclusion,  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted 
to  observe  that,  despite  the  wear  and  tear 
that  Old  St.  Paul’s  sustained  in  the  long 
interval  between  its  erection  and  its  fall  ; 
despite,  too,  the  profanation  of  which  it 
was  the  scene,  and  the  unseemly  levity 
which  the  sons  of  men  carried  into  its  hal- 

*  Annus  Mirabilis,  1665-66. 


lowed  precincts,  the  fane,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  was  used,  if  not  always 
used,  as  it  should  have  been.  The  gor¬ 
geous  and  imposing  ceremonial  of  Medije- 
val  Christendom  has  often  constituted  the 
theme  of  the  sneers  and  gibes  of  those 
whose  narrow,  meddling  intellects  mis¬ 
shape  the  hidden  forms  of  thing,  as 
Wordsworth  says  ;  but  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  in  common  fairness,  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  much  as  in  the  present 
day,  a  stately  Gothic  cathedral  was  a  vision 
of  a  more  beautiful  and  brighter  world  to 
multitudes  of  the  poor  ;  and  to  many  who 
were  in  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  and  ad¬ 
versity,  Religion  was  the  one  romance  of 
the  poor.  It  was  a  vision  which  they 
could  have  without  money  and  without 
price,  which  lifted  them  far  above  the  dull, 
harsh,  crabbed,  squalid  region  of  their 
dreary  and  monotonous  lives.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  image  which  was  employed  by  an 
early  Northumbrian  Saint,  of  human  life, 
found  its  exposition  in  many  a  hallowed 
fane.  “  The  bird,”  he  said,  “  flies  into 
the  lighted  hall  out  of  night,  enjoys  the 
brightness  and  warmth  for  a  moment,  and 
then  files  out  again  into  the  night.”  It 
was  in  the  glorious  sanctuary,  in  the  great 
congregation,  where  heart  beat  in  unison 
with  heart,  where  voice  united  with  voice 
to  swell  the  strain  of  thanksgiving,  and 
the  noise  of  such  as  kept  holyday,  that 
common  beliefs  and  common  experiences 
drew  the  children  of  men,  weary  with  toll 
and  carking  care,  into  closer,  dearer,  ten¬ 
derer  relationships  of  sympathy  and  hope. 
Whenever  we  survey  some  grand  old 
Gothic  cathedral  we  are  insensibly  re¬ 
minded  of  an  eloquent  observation  which 
occurs  in  one  of  the  great  works  of  Dr. 
Lecky  :  “  The  medimval  cathedral  which, 
mellowed  but  not  impaired  by  time,  still 
gazes  on  us  in  its  deathless  beauty  through 
the  centuries  of  the  past.”  These  words 
are,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  words  of 
truth  and  wisdom.  They  are  as  applicable 
to  a  cathedral  which  still  bids  defiance  to 
the  ravages  of  time  and  decay  as  they  are 
to  one  which,  like  Old  St.  Paul’s,  exists 
only  in  the  pages  of  history. — Gentleman’ s 
Magazine, 
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The  “Life  of  Dr.  John  Brown,”  author  of 
‘  Rah  and  Ilis  Friends,”  which  Dr.  Peddie,  of 
Edinhtirgh,  has  written,  and  which  Messrs. 
Percival  will  publish,  is  now  almost  ready. 
Dr.  Peddie,  who  was  not  only  a  contemporary 
but  a  lifelong  friend  of  Dr.  Brown,  has  chosen, 
by  quotations  from  the  latter’s  published 
papers  and  private  correspondence  and  from 
varied  reminiscences,  to  make  him  to  a  large 
extent  his  own  biographer.  Sir  Theodore 
Martin  and  Sir  Douglas  Maclagan  are  among 
those  who  have  furnished  letters.  The  book 
will  have  for  a  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  “  Dr. 
John,”  and  will  also  contain  several  re2)rodnc- 
tions  from  his  drawings. 

PnoFEssoR  A.  ScHROER,  of  Freiburg,  in  Breis- 
gau,  has  been  working  at  the  British  Museum 
on  the  second  and  concluding  jiart  of  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  Percy’s  “Reliques,”  the  first  part  of 
which  appeared  in  1889.  The  original  edition 
of  1765  is  followed  in  the  text ;  and  it  is  to 
be  accompanied  by  various  readings  from  the 
other  editions  published  in  Bishop  Percy’s 
lifetime.  There  is  also  to  bean  introduction, 
and  indices  giving  much  literary  information. 
The  book  will  be  dedicated  to  Professor  Child. 
Felber,  of  Berlin,  is  the  publisher. 

An  interesting  series  of  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  letters  of  Coleridge,  edited  by  his  grand¬ 
son  and  copiously  illustrated,  is  now  appear¬ 
ing  from  week  to  week  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News.  Mr,  Dykes  Campbell’s  new  edition  of 
Coleridge’s  poems  has  been  issued  by  Messrs, 
Macmillan. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward’s  book 
on  ”  William  George  Ward  and  the  Catholic 
Revival”  has  been  postponed  in  order  to  in¬ 
clude  some  important  correspondence  between 
his  father  and  Cardinal  Newman,  which  has 
only  recently  come  into  his  hands. 

Another  posthumous  work  of  Canon  Lid- 
don’s,  his  explanatory  analysis  of  St.  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  to  be  issued  present¬ 
ly  by  Messrs.  Longman.  The  same  firm  will 
publish  Cardinal  Newman’s  volume  of  medi¬ 
tations  and  some  sermons  by  the  late  Bishop 
Oxenden. 

Mrs.  Lewis  writes  from  Cambridge  that  the 
palimpsest  of  old  Syriac  gospels  which,  it  may 
be  remembered,  she  discovered  and  photo¬ 
graphed  at  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  on 
Mount  Sinai  in  February,  1892,  has  been  trans¬ 


cribed,  and  turns  out  to  be  of  a  type  allied  to 
the  Cnretonian,  and  we  have  now 

“  a  text  of  all  the  four  Gospels,  complete 
W’ith  the  exception  of  some  eight  pages.  An 
edition  will  be  given  to  the  piiblic  with  as  lit¬ 
tle  delay  as  possible.  Our  visit  this  year  to 
the  convent  library  has  been  very  successful. 
The  monks  at  once  placed  the  palimpsest  in 
my  hands,  so  that  no  time  was  lost  by  our 
friends  in  transcribing  it  during  a  forty  days’ 
stay.  I  have  collated  a  splendid  copy  of  the 
so-called  ‘  Jerusalem  Lectionary,’  also  found 
by  me  in  1892,  with  the  edition  published  by 
Lagarde  from  the  Vatican  ms.,  and  also  an- 
other  copy,  equally  fine,  found  by  Mr.  Rendel 
Harris  in  February  last.  My  sister,  by  spe¬ 
cial  permission  of  the  archbishop,  has  made  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  Arabic  mss.  in  the  library, 
and  I,  with  Mr.  Harris’s  help,  have  compiled 
a  list  of  the  Syriac  ones.” — Athencrum. 

The  new  edition  in  a  smaller  form  of  Mr. 
Freeman’s  well-known  first  volume  on  the 
“History  of  Federal  Government,”  dealing 
mainly  with  the  Greek  federations,  will  be 
issued  immediately  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  & 
Co.  It  contains  a  chapter  on  the  Italian  fed¬ 
erations  w’hich  was  found  among  the  author’s 
MSS.  Mr.  J.  B.  Bury  has  revised  and  annotat¬ 
ed  the  volume. 

Mr.  John  Addington  Stmonds,  the  well- 
known  literary  critic  and  the  historian  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance, died  on  Wednesday,  April 
19th,  at  Rome,  after  a  two  days’  attack  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  John  Addington  Symonds,  who  was 
educated  at  Harrow  and  Balliol,  early  showed 
his  bent  toward  literature  ;  he  had  a  distin¬ 
guished  university  career,  which  was  crowned 
by  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen.  He  won  the 
University  English  Essay,  the  subject  being 
”  The  Renaissance  and  in  his  case,  as  in 
many  others,  the  fact  of  obtaining  the  prize 
did  much  to  fix  the  direction  of  his  studies  for 
life.  His  first  book  was  “  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Dante,”  and  from  Dante  he  went 
on  to  steep  himself  in  the  Italian  and  Latin 
writings  of  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  the  human' 
ists  and  poets  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  their  successors.  His  “  History 
of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,”  in  five  volumes, 
with  the  two  subsequent  and  supplementary 
volumes  on  “  The  Catholic  Reaction,”  were 
his  most  ambitious  performance,  and  that  by 
which  he  would  have  chiefly  wished  himself 
to  be  judged.  Mr.  Symonds  was  a  student 
also  of  the  period  when  English  literature  was 
most  affected  by  Italy,  and  his  large  volume 
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on  “  Shakespeare’s  Predecessors  in  the  English 
Drama"  (1884)  is  a  clear  and  effectively  writ¬ 
ten  resume  of  the  best  that  is  known  on  the 
subject.  Mach  the  same  may  be  said  of  bis 
small  monographs  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  on 
Shelley.  As  a  writer  of  original  verse  he  was 
musical,  reflective,  and  often  interesting.  But 
as  a  translator,  whether  of  verse  or  prose,  he 
must  take  a  far  higher  rank  than  this  ;  he  has 
produced  the  best  existing  rendering  of 
Michelangelo’s  profoundly  touching  poetry, 
and  the  only  possible  English  versions  of 
two  very  different  books— Cellini’s  “  Auto¬ 
biography”  and  Count  Carlo  Gozzi’s  “  Mem¬ 
oirs.”  The  former  is,  in  Italian,  a  classic, 
and  is,  of  course,  well  known  through  a  score 
of  translations  ;  the  latter  was  for  practical 
purposes  a  discovery,  and  Mr.  Symonds  ven¬ 
tured  upon  what  the  ordinary  English  reader 
finds  to  be  quite  new  ground  in  his  version  of 
the  count's  delightful  history  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  eighteenth-century  Venice.  Perhaps 
we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  prophesying 
that  these  excellent  renderings  of  tw'o  Italian 
masterpieces  will  do  as  much  as  any  of  his 
volumes  to  keep  Mr.  Symonds's  name  alive  in 
future  days. — Public  Opinion. 

Peofzssok  W.  Lubke,  the  well-known  com¬ 
piler  of  popular  books  about  art,  is  dead,  aged 
sixty-seven  years.  The  most  familiar  of  his 
works  to  our  readers  is  probably  the  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Art,”  translated  by  the  late  Miss  F.  E. 
Bunnett,  which  we  reviewed  in  1868.  He  was 
born  at  Dortmund,  and  was  a  professor  of  the 
history  of  architecture  at  Berlin,  and  then  of 
the  history  of  art  generally  at  Zurich,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  and  Carlsruhe  successively  ;  in  the  last 
post  be  died.  He  was  one  of  the  most  useful, 
and  by  no  means  the  most  pretentious,  of 
German  writers  on  art. 

The  tenth  and  final  volume  of  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  “  Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia”  has  now 
been  issued,  and  thus  the  work  is  completed 
within  less  than  five  years  of  the  publication 
of  the  first  instalment.  In  an  “  editorial 
note,”  which  is  itself  a  model  of  good  sense 
and  good  taste,  it  is  stated  that  ”  the  publish¬ 
ers  and  editor  are  confident  that,  whether  re¬ 
gard  be  had  to  fulness,  completeness,  ac¬ 
curacy,  proportion,  systematic  arrangement, 
or  literary  form,  it  greatly  surpasses  the 
former  edition,  and  is  the  best  book  of  its 
scope  and  kind  extant  ’’  This  opinion  will 
be  absolutely  endorsed  by  all  who  have  taken 
a  note  of  the  various  volumes  of  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  as  they  have  come  out.  “  Chambers’s 


Encyclopaedia’  ’  is  not  so  colossal  an  enterprise 
as  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  ”  but  it  is 
at  least  as  comprehensive,  and  as  emphatically 
the  work  of  specialists,  while  it  is  much  handier 
for  purposes  of  consultation.  Of  the  tenth 
and  final  volume,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say 
that,  as  regards  both  special  treatises  on  pecu¬ 
liarly  important  subjects  and  minute  details 
on  smaller  matters,  it  will  be  found  quite  the 
equal  of  its  predecessors.  In  biographies,  in¬ 
cluding  in  many  cases  literary  estimates,  it  is 
exceptionally  strong.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Mr.  Austin  Dobson’s  ”  Horace 
Walpole,’’  Mr.  Walter  Whyte's  ‘‘  Swinburne,” 
Mr.  Thomas  Davidson’s  ”  Jeremy  Taylor,”  and 
Professor  Palgrave’s  almost  too  elaborate 
“  Tennyson”  and  “  Wordsworth.”  The  scien¬ 
tific,  technical,  and  geographical  articles  may 
also  be  mentioned  as  being  of  conspicuous 
merit  and  lucidity.  One  of  the  great  charms 
of  this  work  is  that,  'where  necessary,  the  writ¬ 
ers  give  different  sides  of  disputed  questions. 
Thus,  it  is  delightful  to  find  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son,  in  his  able  article  on  “  Temperance," 
bringing  forward,  almost  with  Mr,  Sydney 
Buxton’s  method  and  precision,  the  leading 
objections  to  the  legislation  of  which  he  is  the 
foremost  champion. — Spectator. 

The  Hegelian  philosopher  and  poet.  Dr, 
Karl  Werder,  born  at  Berlin  in  1806,  died  in 
his  native  city  on  April  10th.  Professor  Wer¬ 
der  was  chiefly  famous  for  his  lectures  on 
Shakespeare,  Lessing,  and  Schiller.  He  also 
made  for  himself  a  name  in  the  Fatherland  as 
a  dramatist  by  a  tragedy  “  Columbus,”  in  two 
parts,  the  first  part  of  which  was  acted  as  far 
back  as  1847,  in  the  presence  of  Frederick 
William  IV.  and  a  select  audience.  A  few 
months  ago  a  fragment  of  the  drama  was  per¬ 
formed  at  Berlin  in  commemoration  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America. 

“  The  Life  of  Mr.  Ruskin,"  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Collingwood,  which  Messrs.  Methuen  will  pub¬ 
lish,  will  contain  several  interesting  letters 
from  Carlyle  and  Browning,  and  a  chief  fea¬ 
ture  will  be  a  full  account  of  the  evolution  of 
Mr.  Ruskin ’s  theories,  artistic  and  economic. 
Several  hitherto  unpublished  sketches  by  Mr. 
Ruskin  are  reproduced,  and  probably  the  most 
interesting  among  many  portraits  will  be  a 
water-color  portrait  of  Mr.  Ruskin  by  himself. 
All  the  large-paper  copies  were  sold  in  advance 
some  time  since.  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifllin  & 
Co.  have  secured  the  American  copyright. 

Professok  Max  Muller  has  felt  it  necessary 
to  explain  why  he  has  chosen  for  his  final  vol- 
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ume  of  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  the  title  of  “  Theoso¬ 
phy  or  Psychological  Religion.”  It  seemed  to 
him,  he  says,  that  the  venerable  name  of 
Theosophy,  so  well  known  among  early  Chris¬ 
tian  thinkers  as  expressing  the  highest  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  within  the  reach  of  the  human 
mind,  has  of  late  been  so  misappropriated 
that  it  was  high  time  to  restore  it  to  its  proper 
function.  “  It  should  [he  adds]  be  known 
once  for  all  that  one  may  call  one’s  self  a 
Theosophist  without  being  suspected  of  believ¬ 
ing  in  spirit-rappings,  table-turnings,  or  any 
other  occult  sciences  and  black  arts.” 

“  Scottish  Ballad  Poetry,”  the  new  volume 
of  the  “  Abbotsford  Series  of  Scottish  Poets,” 
is  to  contain  fifty-eight  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  ballads  of  Scotland — humorous  and  his¬ 
toric  as  well  as  tragic  and  romantic.  Each 
has  been  printed  without  change  from  the 
collection  in  which  it  appears  in  most  perfect 
form,  and  each  has  been  furnished  with  an 
introductory  note  setting  forth  what  is  known 
of  the  ballad's  bibliography,  history,  and  ori¬ 
gin.  The  volume  will  be  considerably  larger 
than  any  of  the  series  yet  issued. 

Meksus.  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co. will  short¬ 
ly  publish  a  work  by  Dr.  Edward  Berdoe,  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Healing  Art  :  a  Popular  History 
of  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Medicine  in  all 
Ages  and  Countries.”  A  novel  feature  will  be 
the  chapters  on  medicine  from  the  anthropo¬ 
logical  point  of  view,  savage  theories  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  treatment,  medical  superstitions, 
charms  and  amulets. 

The  tenth  and  last  volume  of  Mr.  Spencer’s 
“  Synthetic  Philosophy”  is  through  the  press, 
and  will  be  issued  early  next  week.  This  is 
the  second  volume  of  “  The  l^inciples  of 
Ethics,”  in  which,  along  with  Justice  pre¬ 
viously  published,  there  are  now  included  two 
new  parts  on  Negative  and  Positive  Benefi¬ 
cence.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  al¬ 
ready  have  copies  of  Justice,  these  two  new 
parts  will  shortly  be  issued  together  as  a  sepa¬ 
rately  bound  volume.  Mr.  Spencer  has  not 
finished,  however  ;  for  there  still  remains  to 
be  filled  up  the  gap  left  in  *'  The  Principles  of 
Sociology.” 

Statistics  Concerning  the  Drama  of  the 
Day. — To  be  a  successful  playwright,  in  a.d. 
1893,  is  to  enjoy  the  income  of  a  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  wield  the  power  of  a  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  dispense  patronage  like  a  Premier,  says 
a  late  number  of  Wit  and  Wisdom.  Gold¬ 
smith  got  but  £1000  from  “  She  Stoops  to  Con¬ 


quer,  ”  a  farce  which  drew  the  town  as  “  Our 
Boys”  did  a  century  later.  Lord  Lytton  was 
luckier.  His  “  Lady  of  Lyons” — with  the 
exception  of  “  Hamlet,”  the  most  popular  play 
ever  written — his  “  Richelieu.”  and“  Money,” 
brought  a  fortune,  but  a  fortune  which,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  modern  men,  must  be  ac¬ 
counted  little.  After  Bulwer  Lytton’s  time 
the  drama  fell  on  evil  days.  Maddison  Mor¬ 
ton’s  farces  sold  for  a  five-pound  note.  Buck- 
stone  wrote  dramas  for  £30.  A  prize  of  £100, 
offered  for  the  copyright  of  a  play  on  nautical 
lines,  was  sufficient  to  induce  scores  of  capa¬ 
ble  writers  to  compete.  Tom  Taylor,  with 
some  forty  or  fifty  plays  to  his  credit,  and 
many  of  them  highly  popular  ones,  “  Ticket- 
of-Leave  Man,”  “  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,”  “  To 
Parents  and  Guardians”  among  the  number, 
left  no  such  fortune  behind  him  as  Anthony 
Trollope,  with  his  £60,000,  had  delved  from 
the  iron-bound  soil  of  literature  proper.  Nor 
was  it  until  comparatively  recent  days  that  the 
author  began  to  squeeze  from  the  manager 
his  pecuniary  and  aitistic  dues. 

To  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  is  given  the  credit  of 
insisting  on  the  author’s  paramount  impor¬ 
tance.  His  income  of  £12,000  a  year  from  the 
Savoy  Theatre  alone,  during  the  period  of  the 
famous  triumvirate,  as  disclosed  in  the  legal 
aispute  between  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte  and  him¬ 
self,  is  but  a  fraction  of  his  earnings.  When 
Miss  Mary  Anderson  was  acting  in  “  Tragedy 
and  Comedy”  and  “Pygmalion  and  Galatea” 
at  the  Lyceum,  no  less  than  four  plays  of  his 
were  running  simultaneously  in  London  alone, 
to  an  estimated  aggregate  of  £800  a  night. 
Upon  these  receipts  a  15  per  cent  royalty 
yields  £120  a  nhjht  for  the  lucky  author,  and 
the  programme  held  the  various  bills  for 
many  months.  “  Pygmalion  and  Galatea”  is 
reckoned,  indeed,  the  most  valuable  literary 
property  in  the  world,  its  estimated  earnings 
exceeding  £40,000. 

H.  J.  Byron,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Thorne  and 
Mr.  David  James,  received  £30  a  week  for 
“  Our  Boys,”  which  ran  on  end  1400  nights — 
a  total  of  £7000,  exclusive  of  provincial  fees. 
Had  the  arrangement  been  on  the  royalty  sys¬ 
tem,  the  £7000  would  have  approached  £20,- 
000.  Mr.  George  R.  Sims,  after  many  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts  to  place  his  “  Lights  o’  Lon. 
don”  on  the  metropolitan  stage,  got  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  Barrett  to  accept  it,  and  immediately 
stepped  into  a  weekly  income  of  £150,  which 
continued  for  the  best  part  of  a  year.  After 
the  run  of  “  'The  Silver  King,”  the  net  profits 
were  found  to  exceed  £33,000,  which  sum  was 
divided  into  thirds  among  the  manager,  Mr. 
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Wilson  Barrett,  and  the  joint  authors,  Mr. 
Henry  Herman  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones.  Melo¬ 
drama  is  the  great  Tom  Tiddler’s  ground,  Mr. 
Henry  Pettitt  having  won — and,  it|is  said,  kept 
— a  fortune  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  by  his 
shrewd  labor  on  this  soil,  and  Mr,  Grundy 
having  confessed  to  a  happy  jump  within 
twelve  months,  from  an  income  of  £700  to 
one  exceeding  £5000  by  simply  turning  from 
the  writing  of  “  Glasses  of  Fashion”  and 
“  Mamnons”  and  “  Pompadours”  to  that  of 
“  Bells  of  Hazlemere”  and  “  Village  Priests 
though  one  pure  comedy,  at  least — “  A  Pair  of 
Spectacles”  —  brought  him  magniticeut  re¬ 
wards,  both  artistic  and  monetary.  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
nett  received  for  her  “  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy’ 
some  £12,000  trom  every  source. — FaW  Jlall 
Gazelle. 

The  latest  of  the  Elizabethan  poets  to  be 
unearthed  is  William  Basse.  That  he  should 
have  remained  so  loug  in  obscurity  is  a  cause 
for  some  surprise.  The  lines  he  wrote  on 
Shakespeare  are  among  the  noblest  tributes  to 
the  great  dramatist  that  were  paid  by  any  con¬ 
temporary.  They  are  included  in  Ingleby’s 
“  Shakespeare’s  Century  of  Praise,”  and  are 
known  to  most  Shakespearian  students. 

They  begin  thus  : 

Renowned  Spenser  lye  a  thought  more  nye 
To  learned  Chaucer,  and  rare  Beaumond  lye 
A  little  neerer  Spenser,  to  make  roome 
For  Shakespeare  in  your  threefold,  fowerfold 
Tom  be. 

They  are  quoted  from  a  Lansdowne  ms., 
temp.  James  I.,  and  are  by  a  curious  and  un¬ 
toward  accident — untoward  in  so  far  as  Basse 
is  concerned— included  in  the  J1633  edition  of 
the  Poems  of  Donne.  A  gratifying  tribute  to 
Basse  is  paid  by  Isaac  Walton,  who,  in  the 
“Compleat  Angler,”  after  quoting  a  song  in 
praise  of  angling,  continues:  “I’ll  promise 
you  I’ll  sing  a  song  that  was  lately  made  at 
my  request  by  Mr.  William  Basse,  one  that 
has  made  the  choice  songs  of  the  ‘  Hunter  in 
nis  Career,’  and  of  ‘Tom  of  Bedlam,’  and 
many  others  of  note.”  Basse  was  a  prolific 
writer,  and,  in  addition  to  the  three  volumes 
and  the  complimentary  addresses  to  other 
poets  which  he  published,  left  in  ms.  two  col¬ 
lections  of  poetry,  the  greater  portion  of 
w'hich — some  portion  being  now  untraceable 
— is  included  in  an  edition  lately  published. 
That  Basse  was  a  great  or  an  inspired  poet  may 
not  be  adirmed.  He  is  indeed  a  little  hide¬ 
bound,  and  his  rhymes  are  sometimes  curious 
ly  defective.  He  is,  however,  an  observer  of 
nature,  and  his  pastorals  are  not  without 
merit.  There  is  a  disposition  to  attribute  to 


him  “  Brittain’s  Ida,”  which  has  been  assigned 
wrongly  to  Spenser.  Basse’s  poems  now  ap. 
pear  in  a  very’  goodly  volume,  and  are  care¬ 
fully  annotated  and  edited  by  Mr.  R.  Warwick 
Bond.  For  past  neglect,  accordingly,  ample 
comirensation  is  made. —  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 


MISCELLANY. 

‘‘  Caxton”  Hunting. — The_heart,of  a  violin¬ 
ist  may  be  thrown  into  rupture  by  the  discov¬ 
ery,  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  of  a  genu¬ 
ine  Stradivarius,  But  the  rapture  of  the  vio¬ 
linist  is  nothing  compared  with  the  ecstasy  a 
bibliophile  experiences  when  he  finds  an  un¬ 
known  book  printed  by’  Caxton  and  embedded 
in  the  dust  of  a  forsaken  college  library.  No 
wonder,  for  the  value  of  Caxtons  has  increased 
marvellously  during  recent  years.  Not  long 
ago,  a  book  which  came  from  the  press  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  first  iirinter  fetched  £3000.  Although 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  his  prims 
about,  not  a  single  copy  of  many  of  his  publi¬ 
cations  can  be  found.  Editions,  however, 
which  have  been  despaired  of  by  the  hunter 
have  turned  up  in  the  most  unexpected  man¬ 
ner.  The  late  William  Blades  used  to  tell  how 
he  spent  Ihe  time  during  a  service  in  search¬ 
ing  the  library’  at  the  French  Protestant 
Church,  St.  Mai  tin’s  le-Grand.  As  with  dusty 
face  and  grimed  hands  he  was  departing,  a 
lilthy  bit  of  parchment  in  a  pigeon-hole  close 
to  the  lire  attracted  his  attention  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  it  presented  of  an  illuminated  initial. 
He  turned  it  aside  with  his  foot ;  and  beneath 
was  an  old  folio,  the  hist  sight  of  which  made 
his  heart  beat.  It  seemed  impossible,  and 
yet  it  was  a  genuine  Caxton,  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  Chaucer’s  ‘‘  Canterbury  Tales,”  with 
numerous  woodcuts.  But  how  shorn  of  its 
beauty !  True,  original  binding  of  nearly 
four  centuries  ago  was  there  ;  but  out  of  the 
three  hundred  and  twelve  leaves  originally  en¬ 
closed  within  the  boards,  scarcely  two  hundred 
were  left,  and  they  were  torn  and  dirty.  How¬ 
ever,  said  Blades,  it  was  a  good  hour's  work  ; 
and  the  precious  relic,  each  leaf  of  which  was 
worth  a  guiuea,^was  saved  from  lighting  any 
more  vestry  hres. 

It  is  in  this  way  a  large  proportion  of  the 
known  Caxtons  have  been  unearthed.  Proba¬ 
bly,  after  years  of  searching,  the  long-sought- 
for  book  is  obtained  quite  accidentally.  Rich¬ 
ard  Heber,  the  sale  of  whose  libraries  in  Paris, 
Brussels,  London,  Antwerp,  Louvain,  Leyden, 
and  at  the  Hague  occupied  two  hundred  and 
two  days,  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  looking 
for  a  print  by  Colard  Mansion,  the  first  printer 
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in  Bruges.  His  efforts  were  not  fruitful ;  but 
his  brother,  who  was  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  man¬ 
aged  to  purchase  a  tine  copy  from  a  native  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Caxton’s  “  Fifteen 
Oes, ’’  now  in  the  British  Museum,  lay  for  cen¬ 
turies  in  the  dust  of  an  old  country-house. 
Henry  Bradshaw  of  Cambridge,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  indefatigable  of  book-huuter.s, 
found  an  Indulgence,  printed  by  Caxton,  past¬ 
ed  inside  a  book  in  the  Bedford  town  library. 
There  are  several  Caxtons  in  the  Baptist 
Chapel  at  Bristol  ;  and  the  famous  vellum 
Caxton  was  found  in  a  Homan  Catholic  semi¬ 
nary.  Second-hand  dealers  are  nowadays 
pretty  sharp  ;  but  it  is  within  the  range  of 
possibility  to  pick  up  a  Caxton  at  a  bookstall. 
Kind-hearted  old  Osborne,  when  he  bought 
the  Harleian  collection,  found  he  had  tifty-six 
Caxtons  at  one  time  in  his  shop.  To  get  rid 
of  them,  without  any  regard  as  to  their  rarity, 
he  sold  them  at  a  tixed  price — all  folios  twenty- 
one  shillings  ;  all  quartos  fifteen  shillings. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  Monkbarns  tell  the 
story  of  how'  “  Snuffy  Davie” — who  was  David 
Wilson,  a  once  well-known  bookseller — bought 
for  twojjence  from  a  stall  in  Holland  “  The 
Game  of  Chess”  (1474),  which  was  the  first 
book  ever  printed  in  England.  It  was  after¬ 
ward  sold  for  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds.  Some  years  ago,  in  a  cathedral 
town,  a  second-hand  bookseller  exposed  a 
copy  of  Caxton’s  Statutes  affixing  a  card, 
‘‘  Only  2s.  iid."  For  some  time  it  lay  unno¬ 
ticed.  One  day,  however,  the  attention  of  a 
gentleman  was  attracted,  and  he,  knowing 
something  about  early  printing,  soon  became 
the  owner  of  the  book.  He  valued  it  more 
than  its  w'eight  in  bank-notes. 

Is  it  possible  to  find  any  more  Caxtons? 
will  be  the  question  cropping  up  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  Undoubtedly.  The  difficulty, 
however,  is  to  distinguish  the  genuine  article 
when  it  is  seen.  This,  however,  can  be  easily 
overcome.  Let  the  Caxton-hunter  remember 
one  or  two  things.  He  will  never  find  one  of 
Caxton’s  books  with  a  title  page.  Title-pages 
were  unknown  till  after  1491.  There  must  be 
no  Itouian  or  italic  lettering,  but  all  in  Gothic 
or  Old  English.  There  must  be  no  commas, 
but  an  oblique  stroke  in  their  place.  Further, 
there  must  be  no  catch-words  at  the  bottom  of 
a  page.  The  use  of  these,  long  gone  out  of 
fashion,  did  not  come  into  vogue  till  years 
after  Caxton’s  death.  There  are  other  tests 
necessary,  such  as  the  measurement  of  lines, 
for  some  of  the  typo  used  was  imitated  pretty 
closely  by  Caxton’s  successors.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  during  his  career  Caxton  only 


used  six  kinds  of  type.  The  first,  distinctly 
foreign  in  its  character,  was  used  by  him  at 
Bruges  in  the  printing  of  “  The  Recuyell  of 
the  Histories  of  Troye,”  and  in  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  “  The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse.’  ’ 
This  style  was  never  used  in  England.  The 
second  style,  such  as  in  “  The  Moral  Prov¬ 
erbs,”  and  ‘‘  Tulle  of  Olde  Age,”  printed  in 
1477  and  1481  respectively,  was  beautiful  and 
artistic.  It  follows  a  design  of  manuscript 
which  obtained  the  name  of  Gros  Batarde, 
common  in  use  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Sev¬ 
eral  books  were  written  in  this  manner  under 
the  order  of  Edw’ard  IV.,  and  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  Biitish  Museum.  Looking  at  the 
dates  when  Caxton’s  books  W'ere  issued  and 
the  types  he  used,  it  is  evident  he  did  not 
make  new  type  till  the  old  was  worn  out.  A 
pretentioxis  style  came  next  in  1483,  very  bold 
in  its  character.  It  is  problematical  whether 
there  is  a  book  in  this  type  ;  the  only  exam¬ 
ples  we  have  of  it  at  present  are  in  headlines. 
With  a  little  previous  study,  the  Caxton-hunt- 
ers  could  at  a  glance  recognize  these  three 
styles. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  so  easy  respect¬ 
ing  the  type  used  in  ‘‘  Polychronicon,” 
‘‘Death-bed  Prayers,”  and  ‘‘The  Book  of 
Fame.”  This  is  very  closelj'  followed  by 
printers  of  a  subsequent  date.  As  far  as  is 
known,  very  few  books  are  in  the  style  of 
‘‘  The  Royal  Book,”  published  in  1485.  The 
pattern  is  somewhat  Dutch  ;  but  among  other 
books  in  which  it  is  used  is  ‘‘  The  Book  of 
Good  Manners.” 

The  last  style  of  type  Caxton  enqiloyed  was 
small,  and  not  being  imitated  so  much  by 
other  printers,  would  be  fairly  easy  to  recog¬ 
nize.  Trade -marks  were  in  use  in  the  early 
days  of  printing  just  as  they  are  now,  and 
Caxton  in  some  of  his  later  prints  put  a  mark. 
To  find  this  trade-mark  in  a  book  is  not  a 
guarantee  he  printed  it,  for  his  successors 
adopted  in  their  publications  one  rather  like 
it.  It  is,  however,  comparatively  easy  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  imitation. 

Some  of  the  most  important  of  Caxton’s 
works  are  yet  to  be  found.  'There  is  not  a 
known  book  of  his  printed  in  148G  and  1488. 
It  is  not  likely  he  ceased  printing  during  these 
two  years.  We  know  there  are  missing  books 
because  Caxton  himself  in  the  preface  to  ‘‘  'The 
Golden  Legende”  mentions  ”  XV  bookes  of 
Metamorphoseos  in  whyche  ben  conteyned  the 
fables  of  Ouyde,”  but  about  which  nothing 
whatever  is  known.  Neither  has  anything 
been  discovered  of  his  translation  of  ‘‘  The 
Lyfe  of  Robert  Erie  of  Oxenford.”  There  are 
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indications  of  the  mania  again  coming  upon 
us  of  collecting  old  editions,  just  as  in  our 
youth  we  spend  all  our  pocket-money  in  for¬ 
eign  and  rare  stamps.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  century  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
ancient  volumes,  but  the  fever  gradually  died 
out.  There  is  an  historical  interest  in  finding 
out  Caxtons.  It  is  not  the  “  dead  rubbish  of 
a  dead  generation”  we  are  dealing  with  when 
we  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  “  Knight  of  the 
Tower”  or  the  “  Confessio  Amantis.”  In  these 
days  of  excellence,  it  is  refreshing  to  torn  to 
the  rude  letters,  the  irregular  pages,  the  want 
of  initial  letters,  and  so  on.  At  the  end  of 
his  translation  of  “  The  History  of  Troy”  we 
are  told  Gaxton’s  eyes  “  were  dimmed  with 
overmuch  looking  on  the  white  paper  ;  that 
his  courage  was  not  so  prone  and  ready  to 
labor  as  it  had  been  ;  and  that  age  was  creep¬ 
ing  on  him  daily  and  enfeebling  his  body  : 
that  he  had  practised  and  learned  at  his  great 
charge  and  expense  to  ordain  this  said  book 
in  print  after  the  manner  and  form  as  we  see 
it ;  and  that  it  was  not  written  with  pen  and 
ink  as  other  books  be.”  It'was  quite  usual  for 
the  early  printers  to  put  something  of  this 
kind  at  the  end  of  their  books.  For  instance, 
Faust  and  Schotferof  Mentz  stated  their  works 
“  were  not  drawn  or  written  by  a  pen,  as  all 
books  had  been  before,  but  made  by  a  new  art 
and  invention-  of  printing,  or  stamping  them 
by  characters  or  types  of  metal  set  in  forms,” 
However  much  we  may  crave  after  Caxton’s 
books  in  this  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen 
tury,  some  of  the  dignitaries  did  not  look  upon 
the  innovation  of  printing  with  kindly  eyes 
four  hundred  years  ago.  Bishop  Bale  sugges¬ 
tively  referred  to  Caxton  as  a  “  man  not  quite 
stupid,  nor  benumbed  with  sloth.”  The  rum- 
mager  among  old  books  will  be  very  glad  if 
even  after  several  years’  searching  he  brings 
to  the  light  a  genuine  Caxton.  They  are  not 
in  every  garret,  but  there  must  be  copies  in 
many  garrets,  being  eaten  by  the  worms  and 
slowly  destroyed  by  the  damp.  May  they 
soon  be  rescued  ! — Cliainbers’s  Journal. 

English  Whist  and  Whist-Plaveks. — The 
imperial  Catherine  of  liussia  frequently'  gave 
“  little  whist  parlies  at  which  she  sometimes 
played  and  sometimes  not,”  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  when  she  was  passing  from 
table  to  table  and  taking  a  survey'  of  the  dif- 
ferent  hands  and  the  different  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  contending  players,  she  rang  the 
bell  to  summon  the  page  in  waiting  from  the 
antechamber.  “  No  page  appeared.  She  rang 
the  bell  again.  Again  without  effect.”  The 
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empress  left  the  room,  “  looking  daggers,”  and 
did  not  return  for  a  very  considerable  time. 
The  company  supposed  that  the  culprit  was 
already  writhing  under  the  knout  or  speeding 
under  military  protection  to  the  steppes  of 
Siberia.  Far  different  was  his  fortune.  The 
page  was  found,  like  his  betters,  busy  at  whist, 
and  in  the  possession  of  so  interesting  a  hand 
that  he  could  not  tear  himself  away  even  to 
answer  the  summons  of  his  august  mistress. 
The  touch  of  nature  which  makes  us  all  kin 
seized  on  the  empress.  With  kindly  feeling 
without  a  parallel  in  the  record  of  her  life, 
“  she  despatched  the  page  on  her  errand  and 
then  quietly  sat  down  to  hold  bis  cards 
until  his  return.”  Let  us  remember  this 
genial  act  of  the  tyrannical  empress,  and 
let  us  agree  to  quote  it  as  the  crowning  proof 
of  the  softening  influence  which  the  pursuit 
of  whist  can  exercise  over  the  human  mind. 

Another  lady  of  softening  manners  and 
handsome  looks,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
faces  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  mezzotint 
engravings  from  the  pictures  of  Sir  Joshua, 
has  come  down  to  us  as  cne  of  the  most 
ardent  card-players  of  the  last  century.  Tliis 
was  Mrs.  Abington,  the  ”  Prue”  of  Iteynolds, 
w'hose  portrait,  full  of  an  arch  vivacity,  shines 
down  upon  us  with  such  a  charm  that, 
could  she  be  recalled  from  the  grave  to  reap¬ 
pear  in  all  her  loveliness,  who  would  per¬ 
sist,  at  her  invitation,  in  declining  to  sit 
down  at  the  whist-table  !  She  had  her  card- 
parties  “  of  which  she  was  very  fond,  and 
which  were  attended  by  many  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank  and  to  maintain  them  from 
year  to  year,  according  to  J.  T.  Smith,  she 
resorted  to  a  feminine  expedient.  Her  means 
appear  to  have  been  but  small,  and  in  order 
to  nurse  them,  she  restrained  from  wasting 
her  resources  in  foreign  travel  or  in  expensive 
visits  to  watering-places  in  England.  To  “  live 
incog.”  she  took  a  small  lodging  “  in  one  of 
the  passages  leading  from  Stafford  Bow,  Pim¬ 
lico,  where  plants  were  so  placed  at  the  win¬ 
dows”  as  to  restrain  the  inquisitive  passer-by 
from  gazing  at  the  occupants,  or  perhaps  for 
a  change  she  would  take  “  the  small  house  at 
the  end  of  Mount  Street,  and  there  live  w'ith 
her  servant  in  the  kitchen,”  Then,  when  life 
in  London  was  again  possible  for  ladies  with 
aristocratic  acquaintances,  Mrs.  Abington 
w'ould  return  to  her  previous  abode,  her  card 
parties  would  again  become  centres  ot  attrac¬ 
tion  for  her  distinguished  friends,  and  she 
would  listen  with  silent  amusement  to  the 
compliments  of  her  friends  “  on  the  effects  of 
her  summer’s  excursion.” — Temple  Bar. 
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